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PORTUGAL AND GALLIClA. 


CHAPrfeB IX. 


Assassination of the Professors of Coimbra — Costa — Midnight 
Adventure — Visconde Sa da Bandeira<— Departure of the 
English Army— Sir William Clinton — Don Miguel. 


About this time there occurred a dreadful event 
which exhibits in striking colours 'the fury of the 
conflicting parties^ and the distempored feeling 
which prevailed. A deputation, consisting of 
three professors of the University of Coimbra, 
and two dignitaries of the See attached to that 
city, weVe proceeding to Lisbon, for the purpose 
of congratulating the Infant, when they were 
stopped by (L party of students, who compelled 
them to leave their carriages, and conducting two 
of the professors into an adjoining field, shot 
them. A military detachment was passing by 
at the critical moment, and hearing the report 
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<rf musketry, fortunately arrived in. time to save 
tli0 remaining members of tlie deputation. It 
was rumoured that many of the sfudents had 
assembled oa the evening preceding these events, 
had calmly discussed the offences imputed to the 
members of the deputation, and had passed sen- 
tence of ^ath upon the offendefs. Nine of these 
young assassins, some jf whom were the children 
of very respectable parents, expiated their crime 
on the scaffold. At Lisbon attempts were made 
to assassind.te a brother of Count Ficalho, and 
a brother of General Saldanha, and both these 
nobles were severely wounded. 

Oeneral Saldanha himself arrived in the Tagus 
on the 21st of "Marcb^; his departure from Eng- 
land took place only a few days after the Infant 
had quitted it, apparently intending to respect 
the Charter ; finding, to his utter astonishment, 
the Regent can gaged in a very hazardous enter- 
prise, and the country involved in all the turmoil 
of a revolution, he felt at once, that yith his ac- 
knowledged principles he could not land, without 
incurring great personal danger, and therefore 
the earliest opportunity of secreting himself 
ilianeutrid vessel. At this time my friend Major 
the most talented men in Portugal, 
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and, by universal admission, one of her most gal- 
lant soldiers, was extremely anxious to see the 
General, under whom he had formerly served in 
the capacity of ^ide-de-camp, and to whom ho 
was much attached. He discovered the ship in 
which Saldanha was concealed, and asked me 
whether I would accompany him in his attempt to 
reach it. a project attended with some hazard, and 
considerable diiliculty, for Ssddanha's arrival had 
alarmed the Government to such a degree, that 
the most rigorous search had been made for him 
in various houses, under the bcUgf that he had 
landed ; and bodies of the police patrolled the 
quays all night to intercept his retreat. Bernardo 
Sa felt that Saldanha was involved i^-flifficulty 
and danger, and the knowledge of his critical 
situation made him anxiously desire to obtain an 
interview with his old' Commander ; an interview 
which morq cautious, or less generous spirits, 
would have as carefully avoided ; and which was 
not sought ior^the purpose of plotting against the 
Government in any way. As a stranger, I would 
tifSt have involved mygelf in any political intrigues, 
or have become accessary to any proceedings hos- 
tile to the Government ; but although there 
possiHy bate l^een some personal mpru^eii^ 
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on my part, still, in facilitating the object of my 
generous friend, and in agreeing to accompany 
him on a visit solely intended, on his part, as a 
tribute of respect to his former chief, I cannot 
surely be reproached with having compromised 
that character of neutrality, which it is the duty of 
every foreigner to observe in every country, aad 
under every Government which affords him a 
temporary protectioi|. 

General Saldanha had played a very distin- 
guished part in the recent history of Portugal, 
and, though was by no means an approver of 
his general policy, I will not deny that a strong 
desire to see such a man, under such extraor- 
dinary circumstances, in some degree influenced 
my decision. Situations of intense interest excite 
intense feelings : the habitual reserve of ordinary 
life is then involuntarily thrown aside, thc\usual 
barriers are broken down by an urgency which 
overcomes all minor considerations, and the man 
appears in all his native strength, or weakness. 
As steel calls forth Are from flint, so the excite- 
ment produced by a revoljitionary crisis is an 
unfailing touchstone to extract the essential qua- 
lities of the mind, and drag them from their 
most hidden recesses. An hour spent in observ- 
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ing, at such a period, the development and play 
of cliaracter, will often afford a deeper insight 
into the reaf energies of an individual, or of a 
people, than years devoted to the investigation of 
their habits and modes of thought in tranquil 
times. Perhaps, also, my natural love of enter*- 
prisc inclined me fo second my jriend’s wishes. 

Our resolution taken, it ^vas by no means easy 
to determine the safest and m|^st practicable mode 
of carrying our intentions into effect, as we could 
only proceed to the vessel by night, and were sure 
to find the guard ranged on the quays at our 
return, and both passengers and boatmen who 
landed after dark were subject to a severe exa- 
mination. At length our plan of opera^ns was 
arranged. It happened, that on a certain even- 
ing I was engaged to meet a large party at dinner 
on board a British frigate : it was settled that my 
friej^, Bernardo Sa, should engage a couple of 
boatmen, upon whose good intentions he could 
in some de^ec rely, without, however, commu- 
nicating to them any part of our scheme. He 
then agreed to call for me at the frigafe, whence, 
we proposed to row without loss of time to the 
vessel which contained Saldanha, and after a 
brief interview with the General, return to tho 
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quay. When required to state, on landing, whence 
wc came, it was settled that I should reply, as 
indeed I might with truth, that I had been dining 
on board the British frigate; fed as tlic English 
were continually passing and repassing between 
the ships and the shore, my answer could hardly 
excite suspicion : moreover, 1 Tiad been residing 
on the quay for some fionths, and was generally 
known as an Englitj^man^ so that no doubt could 
exist on that head, and if I led the way with ap- 
parent confidence, my friend, enveloped in his 
mantle, might in all probability pass unnoticed. 
Even if the worst mischance befell us, and we were 
suspected and stopped by the guard, the truth of 
my statement would be corroborated by reference 
to the party on board the frigate ; and as we felt 
the boatmen would not willingly compromise us, 
we might rationally hope that our little digression 
to Saldanha’s ship would remain undiscovered. 

The appointed evening came, but our measures 
were disconcerted by one of those ipitoward cir- 
cumstances which sometimes derange the best 
considered ^schemes. There^ was a party, a concert 
I believe, given that night at Lisbon, which began 
at an hour unusually early, and which my hosf'of 
the frigate and many of his guests meant to 
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attend. The party at the frigate, in consequence, 
broke up immediately after dinner, and as I could 
not remain* on board after the general disper- 
sion without attracting observation, 1 thought it 
prudent to retire with the rest of my friends. 
Bernardo Sa arrived at the appointed hour and 
fijund me gone : %y this unlucky contretems our 
arrangements failed for ^hat evening, and our 
I)lan was postponed, but not ^abandoned. 

Early on the following morning I set off for 
Costa, with my intelligent friend Colonel Lam- 
bert. We crossed the water, hired mules, and 
rode for some miles through an uninteresting 
country. From the summit of a hill we looked 
down upon the village of Costa, bearing a strong 
resemblance to those Arab tents which 1 have 
seen studding the African plains, and appearing, 
in the. distance, like mounds of earth raised in 
a pyramidical form. The Arab tents are made 
of camels’-hair, but these hovels are apparently 
composed ^ broom, and both are conspicuous 
from the darkness of their colour. Costa is built 
on the edge of the^ water; before if is a fine 
expanse of sand and a bold open sea, and the 
mountains of Cintra rise nobly in the distance. 

By a strange inconsistency, perceptible in many 
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parts of the Peninsula, the women of Costa were 
handsomely attired, although their wretched huts 
were destitute of the common necessaries of life ; 
the men were on shore hauling m the nets ; some 
wore- bonnets, others hoods resembling cowls, 
while the rope, girded around their loose and pic- 
turesque garments, gave them a monkish appear- 
ance, which ill-accorded with the sternness of 
their countenances and the freedom of their atti- 
tudes. The children were laden with muscles, 
and vociferous for money, and a few pence 
thrown amongst them produced a terrific decline 
and fall of their aquatic goods. We lingered on 
the spot, enjoying the scene, and saw the fisher- 
men haul in a draught of sparkling sardines. 
At our departure we were somewhat molested by 
an ancient dame, a worthy soul no doubt, but 
a little sentimental, and very much intoxicated ; 
she spoke with energy about Don Miguel, and 
seemed so much inclined to associate us in her 
political harangues, that we had soiQ,e difficulty 
in avoiding the dangerous theme. We reached 
Lisbon before dark. 

• t 

In the evening Bemardo called at my lodgings, 
and told me that he had made the necessary pre* 
piurationa for canying our scheme into execution. 
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without further delay. As I had nO longer any 
particular engagement at the frigate, we had not 
the same facilities as before, but wc, however, 
determined to proceed upon the same plan. We 
left the house at nine o’clock, and stepping into 
the boat then lying under the quay, rowed to the 
frigate, where we remained a few minute's, and 
then re-embarking, ordered the watermen to steer 
us to the shore. When, however, mid-way between 
the ship and the shore, \vg suddenly pretended to 
recollect an engagement, and desired them to 
change their course and row us^to the vessel 
which we well knew contained the General ; that 
vessel was at a greater distance from the Lisbon 
quay than wc had at first supposed, lying far 
down the river, which is here almost an arm of 
the sea, indeipd nearly as far as Belem. It was a 
night of extreme beauty ; there was not a cloud 
in the sky, jiot a breath on the face of the deep ; 
the moon alone was to be seen in heaven, and 
was beautifully imaged in the water below ; the 
banks, studded with towers and palaces inter- 
mingled with garden^ and ancient walk, wel« re* 
porang in the silirer l%ht; and the deep black 
shade they east upon the water immediatdy 
beneath was separated by a defined line itom the 
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Padiant surfilcc beyond. Protected in some de- 
gree from observation by the bank^ we glided 
down the stream among the vessels of various 
nations, and admired their tall masts resting 
against the deep-blue sky, and their beauteous 
tracery of spars, .so light arid delicate, yet so 
distinctly visible by the light of the moon ; oc- 
casionally we passed a fnighty frigate, at once the 
guardian and emblem of British greatness, stand- 
ing apart from the naval host in solitary gran- 
deur. and casting its gigantic shadows across the 
water. , 

At length we reached the vessel which con- 
tained Saldanha, and saw that great precautions 
had been taken to prevent the possibility of a 
successful attack. Some minutes elapsed before 
any reply was made to our reiterated calls, but 
at last a man appeared on the deck. Bernardo 
then rose, and said that he had forn^crly served 
under the General as Aide-de-camp, and now 
desired to see him. The sailor replied, that Sal- 
danha had recently left the ship. We disbelieved 
this statement and my friepd persevered in his 
efforts, entreating him at all events to mention 
his name to the General; but though the man 
hesitated* for a moment", he afterwards repeated 
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his former statement with increased decision. 
He had probably received instructions not to 
admit, upon any account, that the General was 
actually conceale*d in the sliip. 

Baffled in our main object, we became anxious 
to effect a safe retreat, as the^ most difficult part 
©f our enterprise was yet to be surmounted. 
Desiring, therefore, our* men to hasten back to 
the quay, we rowed up the stream for some, time 
without experiencing any interruption, but heard 
at length the unwelcome sound of a distant chal- 
lenge^ we looked anxiously around and saw a 
small black speck upon the illumined water, like a 
mote on the brilliant disk of the sun. For a 
moment we hoped that an acute sense of danger 
had rendered us peculiarly alive to every sound, 
and we trusted that the suspicious object which 
lay before us, too clear to admit a doubt of its 
existence, was only a buoy. It lay so motionless, 
it seemed so little instinct with life, that our hopes 
became confirmed. While we were yet gazing 
upon it the call was repeated, and the black speck 
evidently clianged its place ; we immediately sup- 
posed it to be one of the many Government boats « 
appointed to intercept communications between 
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the refugees in the ships and thetr friends on 
shore, and especially between Saldanl^a and his 
partisans, and as our proceedings could not have 
home the test of ofBcial inquiry, we felt that every 
chance of safety depeiided on instant tlight. We 
urged our men to ^'Pply their utmost strength to 
the oar; they needed no exhortation, for they know 
the danger of becoming involved in any question- 
able enterprise ; their broad chests and vigorous 
arms were not exerted in vain, and we rather dew 
than glided up the stream. But this precipitate 
movement was lulled by our crafty observers as a 
signal to commence the chase, upon which they 
entered with equal determination and greater 
power; but our boatmen plied their oars with 
unabated spirit, and for a few minutes the result 
seemed doubtful. We looked with intense anxiety 
upon the object moving towards us; it was no 
longer a speck, tdistinguisbable only by its dark- 
ness from the surrounding waters, but evidently a 
boat bearing down upon us ; we sawaher every 
moment increasing in bulk; we saw the crew that 
manned her, like shadows fii;pt, then bodily and 
■distinct; the quick repeated dashing of the oars 
came ftill upon our ears; our pursuers were now 
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gainings rapidly upon us ; the next moment they 
overtook o\ir boat, commanded us to stop, and \vc 
reluctantly obeyed the summons. 

To our unspeakable rcliefi they only proved to 
be custom-house officers; who, having ascer- 
tained that we carried no smuggled goods, de- 
parted somewhat incensed at the unnecessary 
speed to w^liich wc had put such good men and 
true. We rowed on to the quay; as wc ap- 
proached the landing place, wc distinguished the 
military patrol ranged along4ho shore, and saw 
their arms glittering in the moonlight ; an^ now 
the last and most hazardous part of our enter- 
prise was to be atchieved. Our plan of opera- 
tions had been previously arranged, so that our 
movements had no appearance of hesitation or 
embarrassment. I led the way up the landing- 
place; my friend, enveloped in a cloak Avhicli 
concealed i\is face, followed as an attendant. We 
were instantly and fiercely challenged by the 
officer on «duty, and I as quickly replied that I 
was an Englishman, and had been that evening 
on board the fTigat,e. The frequent occurrence 
of visits from Englishmen to the British linc-of* 
battle ships, our unembarrassed manner, the con- 
fident and almost careless tone in which I an- 
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swered, my English accent, and probably the 
recognition of my person, prcventec^ me from 
experiencing any interruption. I regarded the 
officer steadfastly, to divert his attention from 
Bernardo. Attracted by my gaze he returned 
it with equal earnestness, and kept his eyes so 
riveted upon me that 1 doubt whether he even 
observed my friend. If !• mistook not, I perceived 
a shade of doubt and suspicion on his counte- 
nance, as if he wished to detain us, yet felt that 
such a step would hardly be justified by actual 
appearances. we allowed him no time for 
reflection. As his first impulse did not prompt 
him to stop us, we passed on with quick but not 
with hurried steps, and in a few minutes were 
beyond his reach. So terminated our nocturnal 
enterprise : h<Bc olim meminisse juvabit,'" 1 ob- 
served to my friend as we separated. Had we 
been arrested by the guard, and the object of 
our expedition discovered, I, as an Englishman, 
should only have been subjected to g^eat incon- 
vsnieoce. Bernardo would, however, have been 
exposed to real danger, but ^nger, in whatever 
.shape it catne, never affected his intrepid mind. 
He is one o£ the most humane and honourable 
men 1 have over known. At a later period of 
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the Hevolution ho encountered far greater perils, 
and was placed in more difficult situations, yet 
throughout those trying scenes he well sustained 
his previous reputation. When Don Pedro’s 
standard was raised at Oporto, in 1 828, he escaped 
from Lisbon ayd joined Count Villa Flor’s army 
*in the north of Portugal ; he marched with the 
troops to Coimbra, anH never deserted them 
during their disastrous retreat into Spain; and 
when the failure of the insurrection became com- 
plete, he cmbai-ked for Terceira the last strong- 
hold of the Imperial cause. The vessel in which 
he sailed was, however, captured by a Miguelist 
sloop-of-war, and the most rigorous search was 
made for the scattered adherents of the Charter. 
During tliis examination he remained under a 
heap of cinders, which seemed incapable of af- 
fording effectual shelter to any living creature. 
The Miguelists, however, pierced the heap in 
various places with long sticks to remove all 
doubt, but missed him every time, and departed 
without any suspicic 7i of the truth. Had he been 
taken prisoner at .that time, he would probably 
have suffered, as his extreme activity in Don* 
Pedro’s cause had rendered him peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the government of^that day. Since 
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that period he has given proof of great military 
ttdent ; he has risen to high distinctior^ has been 
made a Peer, and is now a member of the Por- 
tuguesc Cabinet. 

The British army had received final instruc- 
tions to return, and ethe 1st of Api^il was the last 
day on which they continued to occupy any part* 
of the Portuguese territofy. My friends Colonel 
Lambert and Captain St. Clair spent their last 
evening with me. The first I met a few months 
afterwards in England, the last I never saw 
again, ^ CaptaiiwSt. Clair had virtues which en- 
deared him to his friends, he had all the spirit of 
his own gallant profession, and abilities which 
might have reflected credit on the lordly line of 
high St. Clair.” But fate had otherwise decreed, 
and he died soon after his return, lamealed by 
his brother-officers. On the following morning 
I went to head-quarters, and found tho General 
preparing to quit the Palace. Sir William 
Clinton had eittirely won the affcc^olis of the 
FtiMuguese. sway had been so firmly yet so 
gently administered, authoriCy.had b1%i so tem- 
pered with'^indness, the foreign Chief had so 
completeTy merged in the common Protector; in 
short, the elements were so mixed in him, that 
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those^ who had hailed the arrival of the British 
army, lamented his departure as a general mis- 
fortune, and those, who hated British interposition, 
spoke of liim with a forbearance and even with 
a warmth of feeling rarely felt by men towards 
their political opponents. The separation be- 
tveen the British and their Portuguese allies was. 
truly affecting. Our offyiers had awaited their 
recall with extreme impatience, but, when the 
hour of departure actually arrived, their joy was 
damped by the doubtful prospects which over- 
hung their foreign friends ; men with whom they 
had long co-operated on equal terms and lived as 
brothers. They felt that all hope of preferment 
for their late associates was at an end, and that 
*cven their prospects of preserving their rank in 
the army Averc hourly diminishing. The Portu- 
guese accompanied our officers to the water’s 
edge, as if they wished to postpone the final fare- 
well to the latest moment, and cling, while it was 
yet possiblg, tp their only remaining friends ; and 
our officers embarked, not like returning in 
' high spirit|.4o their native land, buf with tears 
in their eyes, as if retiring from a disastrous cam- 
paign. 

Bernardo dined with me, and in the evening 
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we rowed to the Windsor Castle, a line-of-battle 
ship commanded by Captain King, ^and under 
orders to sail for England early on the following 
morning. I was unacquainted with the Captain, 
but he received us with civility, and I had the 
pleasure of again seeing many of my military 
friends. I went into the General’s cabin, and 
found him still suffering from the effects of his 
accident and almost worn out with business, for 
in feeble, as in robust health, he paid the same 
unremitted attention to his official duties. Hav- 
ing quitted him with regret, I walked the deck 
with my friends. The air was warm, the sea 
, calm, and as the evening deepened, the firmament 
became spangled with stars, and the lattices of 
Lisbon were illuminated by a more earthly but • 
not less beauteous light. As wc rowed to the 
shore, the delicious scent of the orange-flower 
was wafted over the water, and actuaUy loaded 
the air with its rich perfume. On the following 
morning 1 heard that the vessels appointed to 
convey the British forces to their several destina- 
had quitted the harbour with the earliest 
• glimpse of light. A few days afterwards 1 called 
at the quarters recently occupied by the Com- 
mand€T<^in-Chicf, to sec a young Portuguese 
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officer, who had been officially connected with the 
British army and was still remaining there. All 
his brother officers had been dismiissed from the 
regiment, and h*c was only detained in conse- 
quence of the General’s kind recommendation ; 
but this apparent deference to Sir William’s 
wishes only survived liis departure a short time, 
and before two months had elapsed, this young 
man was involved in the general expatriation. 
The shutters were closed when I entered the 
great saloon, but he opened them and admitted 

light. His conversation flagged and his spirits 

* » 

seemed depressed, and I could hardly myself re- 
sist the melancholy influence of the moment, as I 
paced the deserted apartments so lately occu- 
pied by a brilliant staff and so often cheered by 
the voice of social mirth. 

The departure of the British army created at 
•first among our merchants considerable alarm, 
which, however, subsided on the following morn- 
ing, when^they found that their throats were in a 
satisfactory state. The rain fell plcnteously about 
this time, and conWbuted to cool the apprehen- 
sive imaginations of my English brethren. Be- , 
fere I left Lisbon I was presented to the Infant, 
at the Palace of Ajuda, by Sir Frederick Lamb. 
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The folding-doors of the audience room wer^ 
suddenly thrown back, and Don Miguel was MlV 
standing between his sisters under the royal 
canopy at the extremity of the ^apartment. He 
said little, but liis manner was gentle, and the 
gloom which darkened his countenance on that 
inauspicious morning when he vowed — a fruitless 
vow ! — to defend the Cl^rter, w^as replaced by a 
placid and good-humoured expression. In the 
evening I called with my friend Bernardo on tlie 
Marchesa D’Alorna, grandmother of the Marquis 
of Fronteira. She had been driven from Portugal 
by the French invasion, and had fondly hoped, on 
her return after the general peace, to close her 
eyes in her native land, amid those who were 
nearest and dearest to her. But those tics, she 
said, were rent asunder, her kindred were again 
scattered over the face of the earth, and the 
evening of her life was desolate. ^ 

I had long intended to explore the southern 
provinces of Portugal, and most particularly those 
parts wheie a British foot had ne’er, or rarely, 
been.” My English friends ^were on the ocean; 
^my Portuguese, in exile. Bernardo alone re- 
trained ; but the increasing dangers of the time 
compelled him at length to take refuge on board 
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an Snglish frigate^ and I became a solitary being 
ainfd the populous city of Lisbon. Lisbon liad» 
therefore, no longer any attractions for me ; her 
deserted palaces 'only revivsed ^wourn^^^ recollec- 
tions, and I determined to commence my journey 
without delay. 
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Leave Lisbon — Moita-^Luxuriant Vegetation — Setiival— Revolu- 
tionary Proceedings— i^l^bida Convent — Melides — Simplicity 
of the People— Siintiag9— TO© Capitun*Mor — Want of Com- 
munication — Villa Nova — Sierra di Monchique — Beauty of •a 
Portuguese Heath — Senhor^oaquim, (Corregidor of Lagos): 
his kindness and hospitality. 

Contrary to the advice of my friend, Mr. Forbes, 
who was well-acquainted with the character of the 
peopje and of the country, and read the signs of 
the times, I crossed the Tagus early in the morn- 
ing, and reached Moita in about two hours. The 
only object of interest in our j)assagc was a sand- 
bank washed by a current at times extremely 
strong,^ and called the Cabeza de los Espafioles, 
because a boat full of Spaniards was lost there a 
few- years before. The banks, in thc^^nmediate 
vicinity of Moita, are low and sedgy, but a little 
j^rther on the mountain range of ^Palmella rose 
,i)oldly before us. At Moita we mounted our 
horses, but experienced a.ipost vexatious inter- 
ruption before we had advanced half a mile into 
the interior of the country. 

It appeared that my servant Antoi>io, gr^iitly 
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moved for tlie maintenance of his dignity, having 
heard at Lisbon that I liad hired a torse for 
my own use, rejected the offer of a safe but 
humble mule, and insisted upein the loan of a 
prancing animal ; apd in this wish he was so hap- 
pily indulged, that having, with considerable dif- 
ficulty, efiected aiodgmefit iii the saddle, he^was 
ejected from the premises at a moment’s notice. 
In this dilemma I proposed returning to Lisbon, 
to negotiate matters with the horse-dealer ; for I 
knew that Antonio, under the influence of his 
recent alarm, would probably return accompanied 
by some dilapidated creature, unable to tcSltpr 
along the first day’s road. I therefore preferred 
sailing back to Lisbon, inconvenient as it cer-^ 
tainly was, to the chance of any protrapted delay; 
so, re-entering the vessel, which I had just con- 
gratulated myself on quitting, I lay down in a 
most implacable mood, my head resting on a hard 
sack, and m/feet refreshed by the wind and rain 
which were driving fast against us. 

In spite of various discomforts, I contrived to 
sleep, and the weather cleared up Ifefore we 
reached Lisbon, wher^ we arrived rather crest- 
fallen, after all the pomp and circumstance of our 
matutine exit. I spent the night at Bento’s, and 
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having provided my dejected ’squire with an ap- 
propi’iatc nag, I embarked early on the following 
morning, and arriving at Moita, edntinued my 
journey through a sandy and pine -covered coun- 
try. 

Many flowers W’erc in full bloom ; I saw some 
fine specimens of the tall malinaquiers, growing 
in beautiful abundance; the stuva, with its elon- 
gated and gummy leaf ; the pink saragassa, and 
the arresminino, which covers whole districts and 
fills the air with such delicious fragrance. The 
hedges were overrun with luxuriant fern, and 
witR innumerable shrubs then in their loveliest 
state of vegetation, for the tender light-green tint, 
which seldom survives the first fortnight of spring 
in that burning climate, was still resting upon 
them. Palmella is a fortified town, finely situated 
on the summit of a hill : here man or horse be- 
coming somnolent, Antonio was quietly trans- 
ferred from the saddle to the sand, Vhilst I, un- 
conscious of the deposit then in process, was ad- 
miring the first view of Setuvat, and its noble 
bay, bouftded on one side by the Arrabida moun- 
The plain is covered with magnificent 
orange trees, laden with fruit, actually toucliing 
the ground. The air, deliciously scented with 
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the lemon bloom> showed at ohce the fertility of 
the s«>il, and the indolence of the people, who, in 
Other countries, would have collected the flower 
for the sake of its perfume. The ash, differing 
in some respects from our British species, was 
in full leaf; so was the fig; poppies of various 
colours abounded, and looked* bright and gay 
amid the corn, but proved the defective state of 
the agriculture. 

The chief trade of Setuval consists in the ex- 
portation of salt: the inhabitants are said to 
prepare annually 200,000 tons, of which 90,000 
are exported in foreign shipping. * The greater 
part of these 90,000 tons is sent to Ireland, 
Russia, Sweden, and Finland, and a small quan- 
tity is reserved for the use of the English fisheries. 
The remaining 110,000 tons of salt are partly con- 
sumed at Setuval, and partly exported to Oporto, 
Viana, and other Portuguese towns. The pro- 
fits arising from the exportation of oranges at 
Setuval are small: the salt is the staple article. 
By mutual regulations, British and Portugu^e 
ships ai^e, or at least were, entitled to the same 
indulgences in their ^r^pective ports; bi^^as 
the trade was principally carried on in Englis]i 
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bottoms, the advantages preponderated greatly 
m OUT side. 

On my arrival at Setuval 1 stopped at a house 
kept by an English Catholic; an enlightened 
man possessing an extent of information far be- 
yond his station in life. In the evening he ac- 
companied me to a plot of gibund just out of 
the town, where a largp concourse of people was 
expected to assemble that very night. The agi- 
tation which then prevailed among the in^bit- 
ants was extreme. Enthusiastically attached to 
Don Miguel, and implicitly guided by the priest- 
hood, they regarded the Charter with utter ab- 
horrence; and recent events at Lisbon had in- 
flamed their minds to such a degree, that only a 
few days before my ' arrival the citizens had col- 
lected in large bodies and attacked the troops 
stationed in the town. The Cagadores, devoted 
to the Imperial cause, immediately fired upon 
their assailants, and a consider^kble* lorn of life 
enmed; but the popular feeling was so strong, 
and the Authorities were so unanimous in sup^ 
pertmg tite kl^guehst party, that the troops were 
to hutve the town,* and were replaced by 
ftuHlghPsmst pdnc^aliy composed of theiahabitr 
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ants, and fully participating in their political 
sentiments. The only check on the zeal of the 
Miguclists was thus for the first time removed, 
and the Imperialists looked forward with alarm 
to the result of a meeting convened by their 
avowed enemies and held during the hours of 
darkness. The dumerous confessions made dur* 
ing that particular season> for wc were then in* 
Lent, tended greatly to augment their appre- 
hensions, as the priests thus obtained increased 
opportunities of secretly but deeply instilling into 
the popular mind their rooted, and not altogether 
unjustifiable, hatred of the Constitutionalists * 

As I walked with my host towards the scene 
of action, he endeavoured to dissuade me from 
prosecuting my journey into Alentejo, a district 
never very safe for travellers, but at that time 
peculiarly dangerous from the great political ex- 
citement which prevailed. He told ^he of an 
alarming incident that had once befallen him in 
travelling through a wild and uncultivated part 
of that province. He put up one evening at a 
lonely inn, where he found the kitchen table aur- 
rounded by a. party of ill- looking men, whom he 
soon i:ec(^nised as confederated robbers, by their 
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appearance and manner, by the general style of 
their conversation, and still more by the peculiar 
connexion which seemed to exist between them 
and the master of the house. Shortly afterwards 
a gentleman stopped at the inn, accompanied by 
his servant and mounted on a fine horse, whose 
handsome accoutrements bespoKe the rank of his 
owner. In the course, of the evening, my in- 
formant observed his host take up a pair of 
pistols belonging to the stranger and extract the 
bullets. Confirmed in his worst suspicions, he 
cautiously left the room and lost no time in 
cffccling his escape, and he assured me, that ho 
had afterwards reason to believe, that botli the 
gentleman and his servant perished in that den 
of villains. 

Engrossed in conversation we unconsciously 
approached the chapel at the extremity of the 
green, before which an enormous concourse of 
people were assembled. Night haef long set in, 
but we saw by the glare of the lamj)s the crowd 
collected most densely around a regimental band, 
which was playing with amazing spirit the Ultra- 
hymn ; but even ^ favourite tune was 
drowned by the deafening shouts of 
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** Miguel the First, the Absolute, the most Ab- 
solute King! and death to the Malleardos*, death 
to the infamous Constitutionalists ! ” It was evi- 
dent that the designs of the Miguelists in pro- 
moting this meeting had been crowned with suc- 
cess. The popular enthusiasm was at its height, 
and characterized by such extreme ferocity that 
I could not behold it without awe, or hear the 
deadly imprecations heaped upon the Constitu- 
tionalists without feeling that a terrible hour of 
vengeance was at hand. I have mingled much 
in revolutionary scenes, but never before or since, 
not even at Evora during the heaf of civil 1;on- 
flict, have I seen the human face distorted by 
such a variety of horrible passions: passions 
cradled in fanaticism, nursed in silence and in 
gloom, but now roused to madness, and ready to 
break down every barrier opposed to their gra- 

* The Constitutionalists were about this time eontemptuously 
called the Malloardos, or Spotted Ones, in consequence of an acci- 
dent that befpl Don Miguel, and is illustrative of the quick 
iiuicy and readiness of the people by whom it was applied. He 
was driving an d^en carriage drawn by two spotted horses, which 
van away with him with so much vehemence as to endanger his 
safety. The people, who were generally attached to Don Miguel, 
immediately applied the terii|Malleardo8 to the Constitutionalists, 
thereby intending to eitpresa their belief that, in one respect at 
least, they resembled the spotted horses, being equally disposed 
fo run aWay with the car of the state/ and to compromise the 
safety of their Prince. 
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tification. Every passing occurrence ministered 
to thefr hate^ and furnished matter for hateful 
illustration : if a rocket went up ill, the people 
called it a Constitutionalist, •a declaration re- 
ceived with yells expressive of the utmost de- 
testation and contempt ; if it rose well, they cried 
out that even thus should th8ir knives be sejit 
into the hearts of the ^accursed Freemasons, and 
then they expressed fervent wishes that their 
traitorous heads were burning in the wheel of the 
rocket. In short, among that assembled multi- 
tude all seemed alike transported by one common 
love for the Infant, by one common hatred to his 
opponents, and by one pervading sentiment of 
unlimited and almost phrenzied devotion to the 
Church. They were inflamed by muric and the 
spirit-stirring hymn; by wine, which gave an 
appalling character of desperation to their ges- 
tures; and by religious zealots, who whispered, 
in each pause of the storm, that every blow they 
struck was struck for God. It is difficult tb de- 
scribe the effect produced at intervals by the 
siulden glare of the flreworks dispersing the 
and lighting up, though buC for an instants 
^eir stern and e^pited countenances. Those mo- 
metitary gleams showed each man his neighbour's 
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passion^ and strengthened his ovtn from a sense 
of the general sympathy; so that every moment 
their expressions of vengeance became fiercer, and 
their shouts more.vehement and unintermitted. 

At length they raised the cry of “Death to 
the English ! ” My host had long before urged 
me to quit the scene, but the deep interest with 
wTbich 1 viewed these tumultuary proceedings 
fixed me spell-bound to the spot. Had my Bri- 
tish origin been discovered, my situation might 
have been very unpleasant, but the same dark 
face, which in Spain convinced the authorities 
that I was a native outlaw, efTecfhally shielded 
me at Setuval from the suspicion of being an 
Englishman ; still my foreign accent might have 
betrayed me had I been compelled to speak, and 
I felt on many grounds the necessity of retiring, 
for the people were ripe for violence ; and their 
leaders, seeing that the time for action had ar- 
rived, bade the music cease. The crowd, that had 
been long pent up, chafing like a mighty stream 
within a ndbraw channel, now overflowed on all 
aides, bearing down on Setuval to carry their re- 
volutionary intentions into effect In trying to 
disengage myself from the turi^il, I observed that 
I was often recognised as a stranger, though not 
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as ,an Englishman. Many fierce inquiring glances 
were bent upon me, many persons seemed in- 
clined to stop me, and were only prevented by 
the hurried movements of the* multitude, which 
pressed on, rank after rank, like the waves of the 
sea ; once, indeed, a savage looking fellow, ren- 
dered still more fierce by intoxication, seized me 
by the coat, and, declaring that I was a Free- 
mason, desired me to shout for the Absolute King. 
My actual position was not agreeable, for my 
host had warned me that although I might pass 
through the crowd unmolested, still if a mere 
urchin raised the cry of Freemason against me, 
the people, in their irritated state, might fall 
upon me, as a pack obeys a single hound; no 
well-known Constitutionalist would that night, 
he assured me, trust himself on that plot of 
ground for all the treasures of the British ex- 
chequer ; but the danger, if real, was but mo- 
mentary, for, disordered by wine and forced on^ 
wards by the irresistible pressure of the crowd, 
my assailant lost his hold before J had time to 
re^ply. Eij^icating myself from the crowd I took 
refttgp m a knoll of trees behind the chapel, 
X saw grwps of men careering around 
witk a^oT gesticulations, absolutely do- 
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moniajc, and rather resembling enraged wild 
beasts than rational beings ; and still as 1 made 
the best of my way to the inn by a circuitous 
path^ I heard the loud beat of the drum and the 
infuriated cries of the people, as they rushed to 
attack the dwellings of the Constitutionalists, 
who were, howe%^r, generally s*peaking, prepared 
for the tempest, and had fled from their houses 
some hours before the rising of the gale. 

On the following morning I heard that great 
outrages had been committed during the preced- 
Jng night ; that the people were undisputed 
masters of the town, and Don Miguel had been 
proclaimed King by universal acclamation. I 
had observed that a large proportion . of the 
rioters consisted of fishermen, whose picturesquo 
dress, dark-tangled locks, and weather-beaten 
visages heightened the wildness of the scene. 

It is a singular fact, that although these men 
had derived greater and more immediate ad* 
vantages from the operation of the Charter than 
any other class, they were perhaps the most op- 
posed to its continuance. The fishermen of Se- 
tuval were required \o pay 30 per cent, to the 
religious establishments befQT||^the revolution df 
1820, but in 1828 only contributed 10 per cent 
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to their support, and yet they 
revive the abolished rights o^ the' 

:«ere almost to a man prepai»4>^-'l^'i^^i^ 
di^ence ; a fact honourable to them’, 4^(3AMiii|||; 
in strong colours the immense of Ail 

church, and the folly of attempting to oveefi|ytesr, 
by direct hostility, a system btfilt on pfc^<|I^B 
'which defy calculation, and which, in Porihgal, 
are too strongly impressed on the public nilncT 
to be eradicated by those arguments of mete 
self-inteimt which generally influence the con- 
duct of men. 

During Ae 'extraordinary scene of which I had 
been a silent but deeply interested spectator, it 
was evident that the strong attachment mani- 
fested by the people on that night to the Church 
and to the ruling Prince was combined with feel- 
ings of bitter resentment towards the supporters 
of the Charter. That resentment was not, how- 
ever, justified by the conduct of the Cbnstitutional 
IMtfty of that day, but the oppressive policy pur- 
sued by the Cortes of 1620 was still* fresh in the 
Ittemory of the people, and was not unnaturally, 
it was at that time *unfairly, visited upon 
Ae, adherents of Don Pedro’s Charter; but since 
thfil Idonacch’a final triumph, since my journey 
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must be admitted, that in 
ilbireatment of the Church his Mi- 
^^ealled, if not exceeded, Uieir 
Wliile they alienated 
by their hasty suppression of the 
^ '1 l^m^ts, ly the same act they extensively indis* 
’^'the landed gentry of the kingdom, for 
idtflost every family of note in Portugal had some 
nl^mbers attached to the monasteries and intc> 
rested in theii* preserviition ; all these have griev- 
ously suffered, and many of them# have been 
reduced to actual penury, by the harshness and 
injustice with which those ancient* establishments 
were suppressed- 

If thete be yet in store for the Miguelists a 
day of power and retribution, I shall not envy any 
inliabitant of Setuval the distinction of Consti- 
tutionalist when the counter-revolutionary storm 
breaks out. 

I have ibften observed with interest the rapid 


transition by which the popular mind, in southern 
countries, passes from violent action to profound 
repose. On the morning idler the revolution the 
vpeople bad resumed their ordinary avocations; ^ 
the town exhibited a tranquil asped;, and I had 
some difficulty iii conceiving that it could have 
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been bo recently the theatre of «uch a fearful 
disturbance. However, for a long tinxe after- 
wards, the Constitutionalists did not ^venture (o 
pass the night in their ow;h houses, for they wore 
acquainted with the volcanic nature of4&cir coun- 
trymen, and during the late eventfi^l times had 
not been wholly unaccustomed to those suddeligi 
storms. ^ 

I set off at an early hour on a fine morning to 
see the Arrabida convent, accompanied by the 
Consul’s sonj a young Portuguese of lively and 
agreeable manners : we chose the Aceitao track, 
and rode among hills fragrant with lavender and 
rosemary, and finely clothed with olive, pine, and 
cork, through plains glittering with flowers of 
various hues, and between hedges composed of 
aloes. The aloe-flower is white as snow, and 
highly ornamental, but like the silver locks of 
age it is the blossom of the grave : for the plant 
lives many years, but only blooms once, and dies 
immediately afterwards. 

We ascended a steep hill, and firam the summit 
enjjl^fed a ^e though distant view of lasbon, 
and the broad Tagus; Hdin|^ <m we looked down 
upott fthe Uue ^y oi Setnval, and the l<wigi line/ 
of the Alentejo coast stretdiing to Sines; .Paints 
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ing some chapels^ rising above each other em- 
bosomed in wood, we reached the convent, and, 
enterings* a grotto, descended into the famous 
cavern, which is spacious, supported by two great 
natural pillars and washed by the ocean. The 
water was that morning of a deep green colour, 
an4 clear that we could count the pebbles 
lying many feet below th^ surface ; but though 
so calm, the echo of the wave resounding through 
the hollow vault was very impressive. The con- 
vent is inhabited by indigent monks of the Fran- 
ciscan order possessing no great extent of land, 
and receiving alms from strangerL Their in- 
ternal regulations were very strict; they were 
forbidden to eat meat at any time, and enjoined 
to sleep in the heart of winter with the most 
scanty covering: before we left the convent they 
showed us the scourges with which they lashed 
themselves, and heavy stones which they hung 
round their necks as a penance. The garden 
terrace commands a fine view of mountains, 
sometimes terminating abruptly in precipitous 
crags, sometimes covered to the water Vedge with 
wood; amongst which are found the quercos 
Australis, the majfie, the strawberry tree, and the 
caiidi^ or St John s bread-tree. 
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The Serra da Arr^bida principally consists of 
grey limestone* and there is much of a kind of 
coarse flint breccia in the neighbourhood. The 
Fathers asked us to spend t the night at the 
convent* but we were anxious to return* so taking 
a guide we entered upon a track little used by 
horsemen. For*the first few iftiles it was narrow 

t 

and not very safe, for a false step would have 
precipitated us, from a stupendous height, into 
the sea below. As we approached Setuval the 
road improved, but my horse fell with me and 
bruised me slightly. During this expedition 1 
had observed many curious plants. The cistus 
ladaniferus grew high, and covered the fields 
with its white blossoms, intermixed with the dark 
yellow-^streaked cistus, which I believe to be the 
Libanotis. That lovely weed the anagallis ces- 
rulea, which rivals the blue heaven itself in the 
depth and beauty of its colouring, grew side by 
side with the cardon, and under the shade of 
the fragrant lavandula multifida, known to the 
peasantry by the harmonious appellation of rbs- 
wefiino. ,, 

I rode with the Gonsui's son to inspect the 
aalt^ponds, which are situated in the immediate 
nf^hbourhood of the sea. They become filled 
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when the tide flows in, and when it goes out, the 
filmces prevent the water from retiring ; as the 
water evaporates, a thick crust of salt is formed, 
but this process is only carried on during the 
hottest months of the year. The day was falling, 
and we rode back in haste, as the rioters were 
gmerally abroad*towards dusk.' 

Having spent some di^^s at Setuval 1 took 
leave of the Consul, and received the kind adieus 
of my landlady and her pretty children, whose 
light blue eyes and flaxen hair announced their 
northern extraction, and formed a pleasing con- 
trast to the dark visages and sinister expression 
of that fiery race among whom their lot was cast 
Her husband, mine host, whom I have already 
mentioned, asserted equality by a vigorous shake 
of the hand; honest and right-minded, fond of 
books, and capable of appreciating them, his life 
seemed to have fluctuated, under the influence of 
ohanging circumstances, between a higher and 
an inferior grade of society. 

Embarking at Setuval I landed, after a passage 
of three hours, at a point on the cQast about a 
league distant from Comports. Continuing my 
jpurney through a desolate country, I wound 
along the base of a high sand-hill, which formed 
^ most glittering object in the distance, being 
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entirely destitute of vegetation, except in a few 
places where it was dotted with occasional tufts 
of lavender. It was often difficult to maintain 
our footing, as the hill rose almost perpendicu- 
larly from the plain, which was, in many parts, 
completely under water. A large species of the 
aquatic lily covered large stagnlint pools, and the 
yellow iris grew luxuijantly on the sedgy banks, 
but as we advanced the soil became firmer, and 
was overrun with laurestinus, arbu^s, juniper, 
arbor vitm, and cedar. 1 saw the passion flower, 
and the trcvisco, and occasionally a beautiful 
plant, sometimes mistaken by travellers for yellow 
heath, and indeed I only discovered on inspection 
that, in spite of its general resemblance to the 
ericas, it could not be classed among any varie- 
ties of that tribe. 

I arrived late in the day at Fontigpria, a viU 
lage consisting of a few houses only, but adorned 
with smiling gardens, and beauti/ul from its 
contrast with the adjacent waste. ^Fontigna is 
remarkabj^or a veiy primitive stkto of manners 
pifevaleij|||H|bng its inhalntants, which invested 
them wima peculiar interest in my eyes; se^ 
ehidedi from the world by the surroun^g wilder* 
neis« and ardently attached to their native placei 
they rarely stray beyond its precincts; their joydf 
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their sorrows, the recollections of their childhood* 
the hopes of they: manhood, all centre in that 
cherished spot. Living in a ^tate of mutual 
amity and kindness worthy of the golden age, 
selecting their partners from the narrow circle of 
their little village, they pass on untroubled from 
th§ cradle to the t&mb, in happy* ignorance of the 
external world. ^ 

I yode on to Melides, where I found the 
Mayor, conspicuous by his new coat and oil- 
skinned hat, haranguing his inferior friends. 
Having bowed to authority in the shape of his 
Worship I adjourned to the inn, Vhcre I was 
overwhelmed with questions touching my journey 
by the simple inhabitants, who seemed lost in as- 
tonishment at the sight of a well-clad gentleman* 
as the privilege of wearing decent attire had 
hitherto been supposed to vest exclusively in the 
Mayor. An old woman, who was both deaf and 
dumb, happening to see my silver canteen testi-- 
fied the utmost admiration by raising her hands 
and uplifting Ifer eyes. I was 
readiness with which l^-standers com- 

plex ideas to her mind* and admii^ the em- 
jlhitic gestures by which she made her own 
meahlng understood. A young man intimated 
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that I came from England^ not from 
wishing to ascertain ^e fact> she ap- 
|xijosu^cd me, raised one hand in the direction of 
; the easti then, qnickly withdsawing it, stretched 
/ i)oth forth in the wildest manner towards the sea> 
wringing them and holding them extended for 
a minute, as if to say, you come not from Spain 
but from a land far far beyond the Western 
Ocean. Soon afterwards a Neapolitan drew near 
the fire; he had all the liveliness of his country- 
men, and talked fiuentiy enough; though I did 
not altogether lik^ the general tenor of his ob- 
servajtions, wliich ran too much on robbers and 
their exploits. Such themes were certainly not 
inappropriate in Alentejo^ but I have remarked 
that villains^ in his rank of life, often lead the 
conversation to subjects connected with thek 
own vocation, partly to remove suspidon from 
themselves, partly to extract information, and, 
perhaps, in some d^ee from that vague and 
restless feeling which sometimes prompts men 

• 

^ to unload the breast, 

Even when dUeovery 's pain.** 

. • 

His father’s house was situated on the bordm^ 
of Calabriaw and his provincial hatred of the Ca- 
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labrians showed itself in the energy of hi# ah\u^ 
Happening to admire a flower worn by a yoan|; 
girl, she brought a basketful into my rooms J 
gave her a trifle, wliich produced a second supply 
with a promise of a third. I then assured her 
that the flowers only retained their beauty whilst 
canied in her bcaom. The observation pleased 
her, but had not the eflcct of preventing a general 
invasion of my apartment by her young com- 
panions, who arrived witlx garlands in profusion, 
and proceeded to investigate my goods and chat- 
tels with the utmost delight and amazement. 
The ofispring of the poor are pretty tlu-oughout 
the south of Portugal, and are generally distin- 
guished — a melancholy distinction ! — by a look 
of prematixre care, peculiar in that country to the 
children of poverty. 

As 1 retired to rest the old woman entered my 
room and pointed towards the window with an 
energy of iflanner, that in any female of minor 
gesticulation 1 shoxild have supposed intended 
to warn me of approaching danger. If such was 
the motive of her visit, her hint was |iiirtainly not 
lost upon me, for, Recollecting the admiration 
oxcited by my canteen, and not wholly oblivious 
of my Neapolitan friend, I fortified my apart- 
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mcnt with especial care. However inviting my 
goods might be to others^ my room had certainly 
no attractions for me : there was neither floor nor 
pavement, consequently my Jbed rested on the 
damp earth; the roof was rotten and full of 
apertures, through which the sky was visible and 
the rain fell in a* lively stream.* This utter want 
of accommodation, combined with a host of ver- 
min, ravenous in the consumption of a well-fed 
Englishman, efiectually disturbed my repose with- 

fi 

out the assistance of any human assailants. 

On the following morning* as we approached 
the village of S^tiago, we passed by a large 
mansion, from which issued a wild kind of being 
who proved to be the Capitan Mor ; addressing 
me with a courtesy remarkable in a man of such 
uncouth, exterior, he entreated me to alight and 
partake <>jr,,aU the hospitality his house could 
afforcL Raving declined his offer 1 stopped at ^ 
Santiago, where 1 drank in, with Uunned and 
afijicted ears, the lugubrious wailing of infants 
issuing from every quarter of the <!ompass. There 
I deyoure|i<in a lp^,some eggs, and bread soaked 
in watw, the only breakfast I could obtain ; for 
in this part the world are. deficient 
in quantity, and, in . quality , not vory condueuw 
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to the maintenance of man: dinners were often 
a total blank in the record of daily events. Men 
shook their heads when 1 said that 1 was travel- 
ling through that wretched country solely for my 
personal amusement, for I did not venture to 
confess that the political excitement then prevail- 
ing^ was my chief inducement. 

After sundry expostulaljons with man and 
beasts with man that was rapacious in the shape 
of an innkeeper, and beast that wa^ obstreperous 
in the form of a mule, I quitted Santiago, having 
first explored the rfcmains of a line Moorish 
castle. We then entered a defile that led 
through mountains entirely covered with gum 
cistus many feet in height. It was cut down 
in several places and lay in heaps, which the 
farmers intended to burn during the Ohsuing 
August, esteeming the ashes good manure. The 
cistus populifolius was occasionally to be seen, 
but the ladaniferus is the prevailing growth- 
The foxglove ^was abundant, and a beautiful but 
lowly flower of pink colour, called rosella by 
the nativesi often attracted my notice. ***%Tie wild 
olive and the quercus coccifera were intermingled 
with cork trees, almost as huge as forest oaks, and 
covered by those young sh(M>ts which give th^m 
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during the spring the beauty and freshness of 
deciduous trees. I observed some plots of ground 
well tilled? upon which the corn appeared to thrive, 
and as there seemed little difference in the na- 
ture of the adjacent soil, I have no doubt that 
here the absence of a more extended cultivation 
is less attributable to the povcitty of the soil than 
to other causes, The want of water and want of 
hands in Al<!|p|^o depress the agricultural in- 
terest, farmer from raising corn 

at a price which bears any competition with that 
which is imported. The first Cortes increased 
the duty on* the admission of foreign corn into 
the kingdom, a measure highly popular in Alen- 
tejo, and, perhaps', the chief cause of the constitu- 
tional ^eling that was displayed jso strongly in 
parts of that province. The importation of 
Spanish corn, smuggled across frontier into 
Portugal, is, however, so considerable that no re- 
gulations established for the purpdse of improv- 
ing the state of agriculture in Portugal could 
have any great or permanent r^l?, unless com- 
faiped with measures tending to promote an ex- 
h^nsioii pf the home*market; an object which 
^pierjinient might very much efiect by opening 
roads and canals, and thus facilitating the in- 
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tercourBe between parts of the icingdom now 
absolutely unconnected. >.The material difference 
which frequently exists in the price of commo- 
dities, at places but a few miles distant from 
each other, and sometimes only divided by a 
hill or a stream, is a striking proof of the ex- 
treipe inconrenicnSe arising from the want' of 
proper communications. , 

In passing through a thicket Calcar my 
horse made a dead halt, exhl|^^ii^tl|l,equi vocal 
signs of alarm; this pause was followed by a 
loud rustling among the leaves, and immediately 
afterwards my muleteer cried out tkat a wild 
boar had passed by him into fric most tangled 
part of the covert. As we approached Villa 
Nova, over a dreary waste^W sand and heath, I 
saw some coveys of red-legged partridges, several 
bustards and cudews, and a cloud of gulls. The 
sea was always in my childhood an inexpressible 
source of pleasure to mo, and now — when that 
creative iancy has very much subsidetl. 

Which oui^f all the lovely things we see 

S^tracts emoiloxis beai^ul and n6w»” 

ami dads them in a ImlHant but delusive co- 
hMffiBg; even now, the sea revisited after ai^ 
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however . Ijricf, conveya to my miad a 
aensation of delight whidij^o other olgect of in* 
anknate nature can awaken ; it bringa back those 
.fi<esh aUd Joyous feelings which are constant in- 
mates of the hretvit during the springtide of life, 
but which afterwards only return at intervals, 
"like angel visits, few and fttr between.” This 
delight the* ocean has never weakened with 

other impresagiops, probably because it was im- 
bibed in my'iii^|irhi|lt years, because it was asso- 
ciated with some bFmy purest and happiest re- 
collections, and, more than all, because it was 
instilled info my mind by one early lost, but 
fondly cherished and deeply lamented ; one who 
loved , that element in all its moods, who eppre- 
eiated natural beautf'in all its forms, and whose 
appreciation was ever just as it was exquisite, 
^Phese sensations 1 experienced in their full foiice 
wherfX arrived on the heights above Villa Nova» 
worn out with fatigue mid in but in«£ffcrent spirits. 
The dash of the waves sounded in my earpi like 
the voice of a welcome and a well-knowu friend, 
to see the grt^ AUantic-ra sp|^- 
^• 4 |^t '.T-rbreaking dv^ Itw rooks, ajid 

IwRPiAhpaost to the ]mnaDT|i,..epmp;dq)l^ 
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“against a succession of headlands^ struggling 
and l)uftetmg irith the Villa Nova stream, which 
seemed to pour into its bosom no tributary tide. 

On arriving at Villa Nova the Consul accom- 
panied me to the sout^rn side of the harbour. 
Immediately opposite lay the Terror, bomb fri- 
gate, wrecked on*this coast during the temfic 
storm of the 19th of Febjjiary, and ohly saved 
from utter destruction by the skilC and coolness 
of the Captain, and the ui^hhted spirit of his 
crew; had they struck a Elftc lower down, no 
efforts, however strenuous, could have availed 
them, as the coast is lofty and ironbound. We 
hired a boat and rowed to the frigate, where 
Captain Hope led me round the vessel, which was 
undergoing repairs, and still in a shattered^ 
state. He then showed me the way across a 
barren sand-hill to the spot where the ascic^nt 
had occurred, and pointed out " the mafles of 
reeent fires, afid of the tents, under which hk 
ianm htid eni^mped for nearly two months. I 
x^iBturned to the fon, as the day was closing, and 
Kl^^:ii^aled with an aps^ment that admitted 
JtJniMiie vkwa^ of heaven and earth, through 
piiBtatesque openmgs in the inof and 
wooden walls. 
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The Min shotie Iwightly as 1 left Villa Nova 
euiy OB (ho following morning, Imt was overcast 
heftire 1 had gained the heights above the town. 
The clouds seemed pregnant* with miBchief, as 
they rolled heavily from the west, and gave the 
altered scene a sad bat just resemblance to the 
darkened prospects of the kingdom ; the national 
landscape, as bright two months before, was then, 
as suddenly, enveloped in doubt and gloom. 
There was^no inn at Port St. Antoine, but we 
stopped at a wretched hut, inhabited by an old 
woman and her daughters, who could only give 
ns bread and water,*— a poor repast for famished 
travellers. The youngest girl, Maria di Oarmo, 
was extremely pretty: observing me gather a 
white flower from the hedge, she eagerly snatched 
it froitt my hand, and supplied its place by a rotjp, 
thtif according to the superstition Of the disttifi^ 
thM xrlcdtt flower only grows above the dead, and 
boinrows its i^nk luxuriance from the grave. As 
t was sitting in the hut, the peases, unacctuiK 
imHM to the visits of impiisitfve Englishniea> 
eiMrailded in to see the beast. 

< vftm little varis!tk>n in tbs dbworaetMr^^ 
A# bsetfAy till ire reached ^ fameai WmM 
dl Monchlquo, a mountaiH'range con^^tathtg^tAb 
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nocth^m barrier of Algarve, for many milos 
before we approarbed it the country was ex- 
tremely desolate: for hours together we neither 
saw any villages, dor even passed a single hut: 
the few peasants whom we met seemed both 
astonished and terrified by the appesranoe of a 
traveller. Boys ahd women fled as we drew near, 
and, when they had not bu$cient time to escape* 
testified the utmost alarm; even the men re- 
treated, when they descried us at a distance. 

Those retrograde movements were highly in> 
eonvenient, as wc depended upon casual informa- 
tion for the right direction of our course across 
those wild, and often trackless wastes. More than 
once I rode towards some of the peasantry, to 
make the necessary inquiries, but each in turn in« 
vigtAldy fled as 1 advanced; and when I pressed 
the pursuit, till I hsd arrived within a few feet of 
my fiigitive, he suddenly vanished, sinking into 
the gum-cistus, where ho lay efiectually concealed 
from my view^ la vain I perambulated the place>, 
and shouted; 1* could not disoovor the fbohsh 


fl4W among those high bnsbes, and neither 
nmr menaees could draw him from his 
IwIMli fiihma Btnappearuig in this lidionhnMl* 
milthM:, eon after another, thegr reminded mr* qf 

nJJ 



SSi ' poktvoAt^: ‘ ’ 

fbrke lMk&, ditS i/Oit 
aftct d moist 'dili^i^t' seateh,' l3iou§;h 
tii^' s^brlistttan htis gofeti th^ falL ' * 

'■'Wc' n'dw commenced tile' fdng and krduo'ds 
juwetit bf the Monchiqnc range, end following fdif 
many hdune'a Itajh that wound u|> tiie ateep iWli 
zagzag direction, arrived, aa the sun was setting, 
at' a village' '];)^ettily situated among groups 'df 
cliestnuts ; the air was, however, keen even wt 
that time of year, from the immense elevation ef 
ffte place. The people were simple,' honest, -and 
^^)ii^-lt\thiou{!edj but could not give me any dintmr; 
a^d hsed soinc' difficulty in sui^ying me witit'O 
liiid. IVom a neighbouring convent towOrf 'I 
' g^d ■ dtt' the ' magnificent mountiiins wldeh aum 
riilmded'tne ; turning towards the north> my eyO 
iitii' 'iOvbt' the- dark' wastes of Alentejo sttwtiidii^ 
idltd wn^m 'dhrtanee, while fiur benbatiii tme.' 


-Inm kingdom-'of'Algarve’is long.aiidiiMffc 
i^;>«tnd>i%s' 'breadth appealed 'inoo^tMerahlediit 
■;!llii^'4n^htt «m(mrivei-vSewi^^^ .hnfh 

) ^'ftdlowing mqrMf wse oontitwesihi 




'son bif the Purtugpiese year. To the lover oi 
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iKsautj, Rj^ortug^^se at tl^| 

tiuiq„lk sQei^ .of,ui4ca‘a‘iba,bl^ interest; at It^s^ 
in those^happy spots, whesrp t^c peculiorly fayou]^- 
abio-yiaturo of soil permits, the, developmoQt 
of'.itf* vflyied tpeasyres.. Tbi-ougb, SU9I1 a sceno 
was fhon clad ii^it^yichest 
fi|g]tq.rel; besides .%he rosemary, tbic.-jan^ci, tlie 
fitiyrUc, tlie . lavender, and, a tboij^and bulboi^s 
ptlants disclosing tbeir thousand beauties, tlw 
tpricas-unabcllata and australis, with thciir . bril-, 
iif^nt shd 4e(^>red blossoms, and, the various 
f^Si^iSpine . yellow,; sonie of a rosy tint, some w^te 
{IS <jsnow,> and; others streaked with purplei, eiu- 
br^desed the > plain , with their variegated and 
<hdighlt|id hues, , The very insects, « disporting 
ovnr , .those beautiful wastes, were marked by 
t^ilsame rich and decided colouringt. the deep^ 
|ilbe,>ef the bwttbrfly was not surpassed . ly its pain 
nliuniheitven; ;and the emeraLd>. green of sonte 
sfiedns jof the seaxabmns tribe, seemed fresh f^oia 
'the^iidlouthig o£ their, 0, am dteigbty tsutist- '><49 
short, a commdb character pf,gnnee.and;,bs 9 uty 
idistiiiijpiisliedi almpst v.eynry <d»je0t« of 

Hsdk<*^sdpfe!oip.^tt»tiisee9e<'>^ah Strongly 
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file gi^ae Aiitho^ t>f 1^o«e itaiural ttti»- 
4te«' ‘i* Jiot more to be ' Miwwelled at in thfc 
awftil tu^sajnblii^ of woti^ whidi ho has' {^lacOd 
'ii*bnnd'u8, tban in those minute and sometimes 
yhthoit hiieroseojHe gioties 'which he has spread 
in'^^sUch'hliihnoniotts prOfttsion at OUT feet. Bat 
-(ratieil boaixties' that'occasionally charm the 
tsyo’ow a Portugneim heath, and keep alive evei^ 
*ftii(ttdty of perception, are not, it must be con- 
IfeSs^, the disiingtiishing (haractmristics of the 
-great Wastes of Alentejo. 

-lUj^he granite region, and the limestone straCai^so 
li^n {MToductive of a beauteous vegetation, ate 
Ihnited in otKtent; the sandstone and the -tdaite 
iihete pr^il, and then the traveler 

fiaay pais, fo# hoars together; Uarough mountain 
lideffltsS; and over plains, coveted, as for as the 

the iall- and tMmrying -'ehili^- 
dwliiti^ttr; and yet the grtu^MtetiA #tili 
i|i|WKt, !Ui gmkm listening leavds; his do^ wldfe 


floimrs iteavfl^ spotted with 

% every ^Siieetion. ire>«fit 
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dour of the never-elouded aun and sky, and in 
the heavy and almost enervating fragrance vrith 
which that all-prevailing eistus loads the air. 

Insensibly affected by these circunutaneos, the 
mind, having no scope for a4 tive observation, and 
perhaps pleased to retire for a mopient ii)to a 
world of its ovik, involuntarily foils into that 
dreamy state, half pleasing and half melancholy, 
in which fairy visions arise unbidden, in which 
the fancy sfiorts while the judgment sleeps, and 
thoughts chacc each other through the half-un- 
conscious braia, without effort, and almost with- 
out connexion. 

* 1 confess I had fallen into this kind of unpro- 
fitable reverie under the lulling influence of Ae 
great eistus wastes through which 1 had been 
travelling, but a glorious scene of living though 
inanimato hoauty was at hand, springing up like 
an oasis hi the desert, lovely itself, bat still nkore 
kwely from the force of ecmtrast, affording anpie 
vnattar for enervation and mtinest, reaowiiig my 
anorgies, and, Me the san, at once d^ieUing 
Phftf mist from the mind; for now, teaving the 
IfrUtn soil and the eistus asouatain, we eatevnd 
JMlidl^kitiirasv^ 

ol' picturesque scenery, is preferred by many of 
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' iKe'jKdMbgti^e tofCSitttrit It-fe inde«^4' etinily 
H^ebclyl^utifUl^'thd Tggetatioii in theValfeyiii 
ilibst laituriantj And rcfrdglied by ^r^anilt'l>f tHif 
water: upon their bttnks the thododen- 
dvatt 'gfrows profusely^ amid the lotus, the johqdil; 
and maiuMarieties of the scilla, while the hills' 
above are'^^cr^ with chcsntfts of ad'imiheoic 
growth, and orange ^rces bowed doWli by the 
W^ght of their golden fhiit. Upon the whblc,' 
Moddiique is perhaps inferior to Cmtra in the 
beauty of particular situations, but is fttie hroin 
aU die striking defects of that far-famed spot^ 
Hews^w, I did not see this lovely valley td iti 
utmost advantage, as the scenery was theh‘'di'- 
piived of its. brightest ornaments, the dieiblk^'' 
woods being only partially in leaf. ’ ' ^ 

On leaving the beautiful valley of 'MonjriiSi|ii^ 
weientcaed -a country, wild and 'deifoHde’ds^'diit^ 
tlaough winch 1 had > ridden durihg the'^^i^li^ 
pbeeeditig. The monotony of' tlto Oist^ ‘pbHiH* 
tppnrindsod oeeaideniidly variod-by'^ahto^dt^^ 
widi 4he pahweitorsb' ileiquenttn'*']^nn:to^^ 
seMdkv.«f ^%>aim " ■M»'‘a'>da^arf‘'«pebwg% 

Itoietonlaiod^riiM 
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turcsquo enough. My de&ttination was Cape St 
Vincent^ but, my horse knocking up three miles 
from Lagos, 1 was obliged to deviate from my 
route, and halt at a miserable little inn close to 
that town. Vexed at an accident which tlureatened 
to impede my journey, and exhausted bj[[ the heat 
of the sun, I thiw mj&clf on my mattress, and 
waa quickly asleep. Housed by admonitory taps 
on the extreme tips of mj toes, I found a lively 
little animal gesticulating largely and exhorting 
me to rise ; announcing in a loud voice the ap- 
proach of the Senhor Corregidor, an oificcr whose 
duties, in many respects, resemble those attached 
teethe French prefecture, and whoso official con- 
sideration is fully equal to that enjoyed by the 
French Prefect. That such an advent should not 
be duly honoured, that any individual should be 
found by an inspecting Corregidor in the disro'*^ 
RpG^tful attitude of profound repose, was an out- 
rage on the dignity of office sure to fill the mind 
of a genuine Portuguese with horror. Believing 
thnt this wQufd prove a visit of inquiry into the 
m^voB of my journey^ terminating in annoyance 
andparhi^ps in arrestj, I rose, ungraciously enough^ 
reassured on finding that he Only calledi 
me on my arrival msd make niA 





' "jrtieroAAt. • ' ' ! ■[«**<•" *• 

^UtiRr^ tender Mi eeifTiiieis. i tlruiked Mtif Ibr 
~'Mi^e<3iti8tde^Ate a^etitibiis, -mid 'Iw delated ^- 
by tMee servants. I afterwards wan- 
^eted' thrikighthc town, vdikli is sitnatM on the 
Wnitliern coait df Algarve, fronting the sea ; the 
^'^^ulatli^ is considerable, though the harbour 
"^ils indiff^ifet, and the^ greatef part of the houses 
ednsist of one storj Only. Lagos only affords 
' igodd anchorage for a fleet when the wind blows 
‘"‘from <he north or west. 

Hetuming to the inn I Uiet the Corregidor, 
• SOThor jToaquihi': he urged me to enter his hodse, 
' land made me partake of tea and tefreshm^t, 
Wought in by a handsome middle-aged wdnoian, 
who apjpeared sincerely attached to htW mastor, 
ah^ occasionally joined in the conversation With 
the easy ^hecdom of a favourite and indulged 
scs^nt. Ihe extreme familiarity’ often dxii^g 
■''in-'!P<iiriugal 'betWeen/'ihiilSStaand ttefyint*l4/at 
' ^t, a nihttcr of surprise to an i^ttgiiiidiman' ' A 
stand^g behind hb nnufterin' -idi^'tite 
’;il^hi'%B'‘etatetnentS'!sP'he non^ller theb[‘'*blre- 
ulid’hot iitnfr^urn%'iibaiesntH»^^ 


KlNDNESg^^jr aSBJi COBREQIDOR. 


towap'ds Jiig jdoinRstios^ hy a wliiingiical 
,|nQdii,«^ procpeding, fof he invited them to join 
the femily cinsle at cards, but required thpra to re- 
main on one knee,during the whole of the game. 

On my return, to the inn 1 found Antonio in a 
ye^y fevm^udi state, 'Which gave me great un* 
e^caa,as the imtives of this dist|do^mre eubjwt 
|o agues of a dangerous character- 1 immediate^ 
sent , for a surgeon, who (leclared him labourii^ 
under a slight attack of that nature, and said that 
a fi?w days rost waa necessary to restore J 
. was, thereibre, obliged to postpone for some days 
—SSy . journey to Cape St. Vincent. * During tins 
.Jim? liie kindness and hospitality of the worthy 
. .Cocregidor knew ,np bounds; ho usually. spent 
the greater part of the day with me, showing me 
every object of interest, and pressmg me to 
i,fjl iny, meals at his house, lyith an earnestness 
1 i^t ln^ophed jte j;ef|iaal> Brea, kfast was ien the 
f®^kr F™otdally at seven, and consisted ^ fSR 
, .aii4..!fi:uU. in .abundance, a di^yunous 

itrf mftk.and eggs, with .wjnfe .and Sfy nif-. 
siJIwam'-JWfts, served. at twelve ,o'.(dn^ 

> dSfew^WyiiJS'tp, in tlm. Algarve, but, fi^pd ^t of 

.Englph J^bitsj,, 
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day^ consisting chiefly ofsoup^ beef, garavanzos^ 
chickens under every possible modification of 
cookery, rice in profusion, fruit, sweetmeats, and 
excellent wine. ' , 

In/ihe south of Portugal, it is considered the 
duty of a liberal host to presa his guest in the 
warmest niannef to continue •the repast, even 
when it is evident that his appetite is completely 
satisfied. The guest declines, and the host upon 
that occasion only makes an obeisance, but im- 
mediately before the party breaks up, renews hJs 
entreaty ; the guest again declines, upon which tiks 
^aater rises'^from table, shrugs up his shoulders, 
and assumes a look of great regret, as if to say, 
r have willingly laid before you iny best fare.;)^;it 
is indeed indiiferent, but you must excuse it, flir 
it is all 1 have to oflTor, . h 

‘ Dinner was invariably followed by the siesta, 
l^d^^aftcSrwards tea and eollee wer6 siaeceSsively 
rbund; the last and ‘hioSt de%htlc^ 
hdiilrs of the day^'^^ spent in th^open air, f^d 
in all respects 'resendJUng 
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Visit to Sagres— Don Henry — Castle of Sagres — Cape St. Vincent 
-i-Portug^ese Geremonial^^Ctmrtesiee to Ladlei<-^t, Vinjcent^ 
, Chair— ~y ilia Obisbo -^Ludicrous MistaJ^e — Return to Lagos— • 
juan, tlie Boi^erer-^VoAien qf Silves — ^Mar^uis of Poatfii£lj«^ 
, ;ilie “Praso” — Faito— Tavirar-^illa ReaV-^Barbaritj* to Ai^ 
mals—Alcoutin— Revolt at Mercia — The Lobishomens — ^Beja 
' —The Alehtejo— ^EiccLesiastlcal Enthuscaism. ' ' ..’is * -< • 

I HAD been p]:eveuted from reaching .Capo S)t. 
Vuusont by tho disaster which befoll my h 5 >r!ao.; 
but! 1 now availed myacilf of the delay occasie^^jd 
bj Antonio's, illness, to visit it before 1 too^c : my 
final leave of Lagos. .The Corregidor kindly 
determined to accompany me; so, .startingjat an 
t^arly hour, we rode through a wild county, co^ 
vered with rosemaryi. heathy and eistas> and^^ver 
mi isaeki Ml of atoneg^: and in many plgceg^ a 9 arip,^y 
iparceplible,^ The gccnery became. bold;.f||;.|^f 
hppiroaehed Sagreg, a name demr, 

^guase hia country s foi? it 4f^ j;, 9 l^|y 

int^woven with tho best and br^gk^st 
the national history.* In this retirement Don 
Kenry^ that princely benefattOT of Portugal, ma- 
tilted his high designs, and from this hay s^t 
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finrth wcll->appointed naval armament^ to explore 
an unknoim ocean, fraught with real, and in- 
vested with fabulous terrors; committing his 
fleets to the guidance of leaders whose stedfast 
course triumphed over obstacles deemed insur- 
mountaUc^ and whoso great discoveries still con- 
stitute the most imperishable snonument of Por- 
tuguese fame. 

There is considerable depth of water in the 
Bay of Sagres, which still affords shelter to vessels, 
and traces remain of a harbour which might easily 
be restored by an enterprising government. 

The day tfas closing as we arrived at the Castle 
of Sagres, boldly placed upon a projecting hoat|> 
land: the sun had just set, cnvclo|Xid in>CTimSon 
•douds; the wind was moauiug around the mossy 
towers, and the sea raged at an awful depth bo- 
low. Under these circumstances, well suited to 
Ae secne, I saw, for the first time, the heighM of 
St, YinOent, and looked upon that famous Cape 
whkh tXKUpies so large a space in tlw imagina- 
thm of childhood. We lialtod boiAalh the old 
mtd obtaining entrance wo prooeoded along 
tt'aoitsiwtpOBiMge, eut thrcAigh the massive walls, 
' hito^w UlldMlB of huge dimenshms, •sodi asiotnr 

Tins apartaneatmpaasd into «i 
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iuiier coitft of the fortresB, Adhere Dcm Joaquim 
sent /a message to the CdmmandaBt, idefoestiag 
the favour of a night’s lodging tor himself and a 
friend. Don Alr^ received us graciously, and 
nssored us, according to the hospitable and rather 
magniloquient style of invitation, common among 
t^e Portngnmie, dhat his casd^ his houses, fais 
gardens (not a tree, not\ bush, not even a plant 
. ui<as to be seen on that bleah spot) — and all that 
he.possessed, were at our cmnplete disposid. 

My deep was that night disturbed by siivid 
dreams j and 1 awoke with a videht headwdie, 
And evident^, in some degree, ejected 1^ the 
|)#etaj^Bg ague. BestLess and in pain, X rose; at 
^fithat early hour when the first faint streaks nf 
Ught were stealing over the sky, aadfi>r a long 
time paced the hattlements that frowned abonei a 
^noaring ocean. The cliffs are dark and preoipi* 
i4ottS on all sides, and^the isthmus on which the 
tl^artress stands has great peculiarkies } its sfufime 
4a.a(i«esed with masses ofrock,aad tto gronn4a8 
ftin snany pfhov ooxoqtletBly hollow^ TStereiiaisa 
•(haHm, exceedingly dark and 
,n<t»tly oosnauinicathi^ with the aea> whnh; rushes 
ii[ihiun|f^''thi»asdhe^^ so 

:)||r.«lilffi;4lia^sl;alaaast tbongte theisthmumM^' 
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act of buingj. rent asjinder.^ Qn p].acii»g 
a piece of heath over the orifice, I observed that 
it was blown away by the gust of wind produced 
by the rush of water below, ^rom th^^ and froni 
other circumstances, I suspect that the ground is ; 
in this part wholly undermined; the currents 
probably force their wj^ from Jboth sides of the 
isthmus into the narrow chasm, and that astound- 
ing roar must arise from the furious conflict pro-^ , 
dheed , by the meeting of these two opposing 
tides. The promontory of St. Vincent is com- 
posed of grey limestone, the rocks on all sidps < 
appear to "have undergone violent convulsion^ 
and the country, as far as the eye can reach, haf, 
an asp!^f of the wildest desolation. , , ^ 

At breakfast Don Alvaro’s daughter, a lively 
young person, appeared,, and made hpr mothei;’^ , 
excuses. Soon afterwards we took leave,: thp 
forms,, prescribed at parting by the old ; 

gn^ese csereaionial, were gone through, ac(^r^i)|; i 


to the strict^t rules of the nath>Ml,etiijuet|^j,. 
imd plenteous thanks. werci.^i^ered 




in'Ms pdor dastlc of Ssigres. I remember a strik- 
ing' itisiance of the great extent to wkiph mefc 
cemhbnial is carried by Portuguese of the old 
s^hboV and it may nbt be amiss to relate it> while 
I am touching on the subject. I called one 
morning on a high Dignitary of tlie Chuirch, and 
asbohding a maguiffeeht sts^rcasc^ passed through 
a long suite of rooms to th§ apartment in which ' 
the reverend Ecclesiastic was seated. Haying 
concluded my visi<^ I bowed and departed, but ^ 
turned, according to the invariable custom of* 
the country, when I reached the door, and made ‘ 
another salutation ; my host was slowly following 
jiwi; and rettirned rny inclination by one equally " 
profound; when I arrived at the door -of ' the ' 
socotid apartment, he' wiis atandihg on tfie 
threshold of the first, and ’the same ceremony 
a^m paS8(3d tctu’cen us ; when 1 had gaineef 
th6' 'ithird' '8.|>a^tm6nt, he was occupyitig th^ plimc ' 
I Mtl ' left on the sc^nd j ' the ‘Same civiU^S '' 

rene'wed, an4 these 'pofito’ r^iprbea- ' 
e^tifliiiod! fill I ’ had travetsed' the 


'hiiiiMfheWts. ' ‘ At* th'e hahisfeM t " 
^^d,' aili' I stip^d^d,' a iShal' sa^utafidq; ' 

fdp df ki 
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stood on tie seeond landing-plane, he hod 
seended to the first; and upon each nad «Qof 
these occasions our heads wngged with increasing 
iininility. Our journey to the foot of the ataivs 
was at length coibploted. 1 had now to pass 
through a long hall dirided hy ccduinns, to the 
foont door, at which ^y cairnage was standing. 
-Whenever I reachedrone of these pillars; I turned 
land found his Eminence waiting for the expected 
how, which he immediately returned, continually 
-^^nogressing, and managing his paces so as to go 
^^haWBgh 1^ share of the ceremony -on the preche 
which had witnessed my last inelinatidn. 
i&s 1 approached the hall door, onr mutual saht- 
tations were no longer occasional but absolntefy 
pmpetual; and ever and anon they still eon- 
tinufd, after 1 had entered my carriage, as*"^ 
Bishop stood with uncovered head- till it srns 
-driveii away. . 

i'>>il8 lam here alluding to the ma^nneM^<rf‘^ 
:lNitMifay,l 1 Will just estate that in l^prtugad a gen- 
‘<^tB tm apartm&t inwhhhi’jtMie 
|ifididi^i.wifl»>at -tpmmg j!oi»id'<m''|Bmv^^gt 
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4iie pmctke, tiiat a man disbegarding it would le 
seotindoEcd as positively deficient in the cour- 
4«iies of. good society, and a lady would fiseA 
somewhat disconcerted by the omission of such, a 
customary mark of attention. Habit is so com- 
pletsly second nature, that on returning to 
land after a considerable evidence in Portugal,. I 
«ould hardly refrain from this practice ; and tm 
Sritish customs had again in some degree effaced 
■itiy foreign impressions, I felt, on seeing omr 
'^glishmen quit the drawing-room without this 
salutation, that kind of uncomfortable aensataon 
whkch is ihvrduntarily excited in the mind hy 
•wUaessing a rather coarse neglect of any of the 
beeogiHsed emvemnees of society j so truly eosE- 
sentional are many of those habits which appear 
iaterwoven with our very nature, and to be 
.'^enther part of us, than ours.” f. 

When upon any occasion a Portuguese tenadetis 
^H'taaito ft Udy he is bound topiofiE^ brtr left 
tiiO' g^valroirt principle &at the heart, 
;diMi!$aeM; of thOa^ he placed rts 

IWfuiyMpanlblehijtaptaNpomta^ fUir 

Jibr mesieal at leas^ the bah 

.li l g^ i i'r bfrUh fwtortsoc.'is'fltm*^ m 
sidiftttf iKijirtn-a eadl^' : di grewing '. ~ - 
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...S^giics, jand pRsal^g by.a jruincd. fprt* 
W|$ > ro 4 <; aopross a wild and ut^inhabitied country 
to . tho monastery , which is situated at . the cx> 
ttjemity.pf Cape St. Vincent *and on the vergp of 
a stupendous precipice; ^ bleak exposure, , for 
tUxnind the summit of that cliff a never-ceasing 
wind is heard to hoj^l, and ?i stormy sea ia, for 
ever raging at its Imsc. The convent is iu a 
vpry; dilapidated state, and only tenanted by a 
£sw monks, who happened to be all absent save 


ope;. jand certainly in that monastie . visage ap- 
peared as much of the animal and as little of the 
intellectual being, as was ever depicted on tlif 
human face divine. Yet their fare is veiy indif- 
&t^nt, for they are far removed from, any. market, 
^y, seldom if over eat meat, very rarely. ifish, 
and oaly obtain a moc^rate supply of yege-, 
.;“Non minuit prassen^ia fmnpm” paiji, 
be, said of fmy places, ,but is strictly applicable t^ 
Cape St, Vincent; that Cape will noftdisapypu}^^ 
meal; ardmrt. imagination» ;%^thu.,lW®y^if)^?!; 
tW>d#vW''WtbjBr mde, over.acoallt uniformly, 


m(a|, pmturfiequn,,by 
|acb-a>»»dmg Wi# 


S-i 
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Chiiir; a tokt'Of stone not hewn by the hatnd-of 
mism, and supposed to have been occupied by the 
Saint himself ; and still the Portuguese mariner, 
sailing along this iron coast, secs through thie 
rolling mists the Saint upon his stormy throne^' 
and fervently beseeches him to guide the ship to 
safety over liis own trouble! sea. 

From thence we rode o» to Villa Obisbe, a 
viilage some leagues distant from the convert : 
here a ludicrous mistake occurred. Having ac- 
companied the Corre • to a house where we 
dined, I wished < ^ ..aiii whethej^we were 

then in a private dwelling or apartments lured 
for the occasion, as in one case I was anxious to 
contribute my share of the expense, an offer 
which in the other would have been considered^ 
tantamount to an insult. Feeling some delic^y 
iii putting the question to my travelling friend,'! 
inquired of a servant, and desired him 

with the price of the dinner, but he# 
flieetosy toisiuhs^ipelanding' me';^ apptuached » the* 
atid, % eoirte strsbge? ebUfusion 60 
auked him the' griee df Ws^ 
o€eer wae much ast^ded' by^eueir^iU^ 









tgiaii^ afonaM «.t hk dkplcaaiire, T<efojmd him to 
-ik^, and an awkward explanation ensued. 
worthy friend was appeased not satisfied, his 
good*}lii|noured countenance* assumed a graver 
aspect during the next hour of our vide, -and 
nrote than onc^ his eye glanced jealously from 
his substantial coat mine, ^ if he were wsi^ 
ing their respective merits, and pondering upon 
the’ occult motive of such an extraordinary ques- 
tfesi. As we were mo^.nting our horses to quit 
Villa flfbisbo, the Abbot of St. Vincent ap* 
prbached.Ais, and was immediately presented to 
xm by the Corregldor. He folded mo in a most 
"l^tOmal embrace, and expressed great regret at 
during my visit at the convent ; J ^ 
’tlNited Uiyself with all imaginable politen^;; 

the eonventual grasp, and making reeipTa«* 
ekl protestatiems took a sorrowM leave of thia^ 
oldwand highly-valued &iend. Our progreiiN tdi 


was Seriously impeded by nuiujeima^^ 
stni crowding around the Gorregi^or^o^ pay htei 


;, aUd hy the 

Ibr 'l^onour 

^ < party otr^^horsebaek^jiMi w^'sifik^ 
kept ^ aapri^1^'ti|ii^^ 
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mddi' a beautiful Jiitle gitl, who was only nine 
yaars ;olid, hut had the formed manners , and 
hnished wit of a complete w^nnan of the wotld. 

On my . return to Xftgoa 1 fOiuidi;;{|^tnBio; 
slowly reeovmng, but as yet unable to resume 
the ^^utney. Besides the physical dehiUty ee;;), 
snMiiiig from his ls& sAtadk it soon became' evv 
dent that lie was under theVifluencc ol extreme 
fear, t Ths^siappalling scenes which had taken 
{dace during* stay aC^tuval had«onipletely 
extin^dshed the' litole ^valour he naturally pos*** 
sessed^and the dread schich was then,^nerally 


caitm:ttaiaed o£ an * iin|>ending insurreetion! iif' 
cneased hk. reluctance to. leave tiie Algarve aod^ 
vftliture at such a thne.iunong the more fer^^jiout'; 
papulation, and into the more unsettled dutr^tf 
of.iAkntf^o. He WBS^ however, at length iB*rS 
duced tO 'Pioceed, and 1 Quitted toy kind, friend 
the OmuB^dor with real regret, u I respeetod,{ 
thl|i%ento^w hospitalii^ wMch had promptedt 
Mtol to ^ . perfect stttoiger <ihe constant 

wna-not-inseto^hloito!: 
■ eoBidderntioai^n^^ ah/emine^ 
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iiig^me in my exjiicdition to the Cape; but such 
is the spirit and isharaeter of Portuguese hospi^ 
talityii My greatdsi inconvenience had arisen 
l^om |i^|l}phio's illness daring my stay at Lagos. 
The landlord of our miserable inn could only 
place at my d^posal a small apartment, which 
contained my servant^ bed and mine ; but>4nd- 
ing it impossible to 4lecp in the heated and un*. 
wholesome atmosphere of a sick mai^s room, I 
geni^rally passed the ijight on my mattress in the 
passage, which was rather an uncomfortable and 
chilling gjocess. Had the Corregidor been ap- 
pi^^ed^o^ tl^ circumstance ho would have forced 
me to accept a bed at his house, but 1 knew that 
completely full, an^,Lwaj!> unwilling to en- 
;^roach further on^his kindness. 


, I should inform my readers that, in oonse* 
4)uciice of Antenio's i^otracted in^positiop^ T 
lengoged a j^ung fellow t4^ accompany me to 
£«!«> in the capa^itj of an attendant. . His itlin# , 
‘ 3^it8 4^aan, lmtafhecamc from tl^t-'part of tj^ 
which adjoins the Danish ^{Btiei;, hp 
called the Borderer (homfai(e .«h 
well muted to hn^ 
whi( 3 h trere edld Mtd WMiOi# 
ifi|«hie 9 a||ire mountains. Hearing.of MtiHldo'e 
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-feitttation he came to me and bluntly offered his 
services; I complied with his request, as ho 
'seemed insensible to difficulty and danger, and 
was likely to facilitate my progress tfa^|||%h tlic 
disturbed districts. Accordingl)', haring sent 
Antonio' by the shortest road and easiest con* 
Veytinco to Faro, I rode wi^ Juan to Vills Nova, 
wliich is, perhaps, the bcst'harbour on the Al- 
garve coast ; and then, directing my course into 
the interior, I travelled trough a mountainous 
country to Silves, one of the most ancient towns 
in Portugal. Placed on the summit .Af a steep 
^hill, it resembles, at a distance, a city of other 
days ; an impression confirmed on nearer inspec- 
tion by its massive walls, its ovcrhanging..hetiscs, 
and old-fashioned windows. The women of 
Silves, and indeed of all the Algarve, are in face 
and often^M figure extremely beautifhl; their 
complexions are pa^ but clears their eyes, shaded 
by long dark lashes, are always fine, and gene- 
rally distingui|hed by a soft and pensive expres- 
sion, which pervades the countenance and even 
eharaeterlxes the smile. • Spanish charms dazzle 
mad . rivet the beh<dder ; the beauty of the Al- 
glHWiaii, lens fhll of fire^but fraught with more 
'' '■■VOt. tt. IE -.1#“ 
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of tenderness, sinks not, however, less deeply m 
the heart. 

Arrived at Silves, I sent my letter of intro- 
, duction to the Mayor, who received me courteously, 
and invited me to partake of a repast which was 
eminently proviacial, during which my aversion to 
pirticular dishes, anc^my disinclination to anhoy 
him by refusing the proffered delicacies, were 
feelings most disagreeably at variance. At length, 
to my unspeakable relief, I discovered sofnc sau- 
sages made of honey, a dish peculiar to Algarve, 
and thcs»> I invaded with great courage, and 
lauded with perfect sincerity, and devoured with^ 
amazing spirit. 

His anxiety to hear the most recent news from 
Lisbon, and the eagerness of his questions, be- 
trayed the intense interest he felt in the momen- 
tous changes then in progress. He was evidently 
an Absolutist in the frillcst acceptation of the 
word, hating moderate men and moderate mea- 
sures, holding every modiiication^of the repre- 
sentative system in equal aversion, and abhorring 
liberty, which he designated as only devil's play. 
He read aloud with sparkling eyes, and in an 
enthusiastic tone, a copy of verses addressed to 
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tjie adherents of the Silveiras, attaching the 
Chambers, impugning Don Pedro’s claims, and 
speaking of their loved and lawful Sovereign, 
Don Miguel, in the language of unbounded, 
eulogy. 

The Royal Members of the Holy Alliance 
and King George IV. of j^ngland were varmly 
praised, but as our late gracious Sovereign’s name 
was the concluding word of the song, I cannot 
say whether his Majesty was commended on his 
own account, or merely for the sake of the 
rhyme. Putting his arm into mine wi4h all the 
cordiality of an old acquaintance, he asked me, 
as we paced the apartment, whether many of my 
countrymen were favourable to the establishment 
of a purely despotic Government. 1 answered, 
laughingly, that there were few Englishmen 
solicitous for the establishment of a system ab- 
solutely uncontrolled in their own country. 

Well, but you vnW admit that some of your 
nation entertfin these opinions, and wisdom is 
only the portion of the few.” Sa 3 riing this gaily 
he invited me to exploro the town. 

The walls of Silves have been little injured, 
the old Saracenic towers are very imposing, and a 
noble cistern, built by the Moors, is still in good 

E 2 
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preservation. The view extends over a finely 
wooded country. The olive is not pollarded in 
these districts^ as in many parts of Spain, where 
that practice is adopted to strengthen the oil, 
and render it more highly flavoured. Some are, 
however, of opinion that such a mode of treatment 
only makes it more ray id ; but whatever may be 
the practical effects resulting from that system of 
managing the olive, it is unquestionably most 
injurious to the general appearance of the coun- 
try, which it completely mars, by disfiguring each 
tree in detail. 

From the cathedral, where the Mayor knelt 
down and prayed devoutly, we adjourned to the 
town-hall, where the Municipality had been in- 
vited to meet me; after mutual presentations 
and the exchange of mutual civilities, I again 
mounted my horse, and rode on to Argus where I 
arrived as the night set in. The inn was wretched 
enough, cats abounded, and women, of little per- 
sonal attraction, were scattered abjput the prin- 
cipal apartment, engaged in the construction of 
mats made of the palma; an indigenous plant, 
very green in its natural state, and very white 
when dried. I here experienced a slight return 
of fever, accompanied vnth frequent shivering. 
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an affection increased by the severity of the 
night, and the hardness of my couch, which was 
only a plank of wood. 

From Argus I rode to Louie, and slopped at 
the house of a Fidalgo, Senhor Sebastiao Alex- 
andre di Gama Lobo, a young man of pleasing 
manners, and welWnformed on subjects connected 
with his native province, ijis house was spacious, 
and the walls wei e evidently of great antiquity. 
His gardens were pretty, and extremely produc- 
tive, for he was said to export annually 500,000 
oranges to England. lie told me that he had 
never crossed the boundary of the Algarve ; and 
although his grandfather had performed services 
which faiiiy entitled him to remuneration, he had 
never solicited any favour from the Court. He 
had, however, just obtained permission from the 
government to found an entail, for land in Por- 
tugal docs not descend by riglit of birth to the 
eldest son, uiAess so restricted by a special act. 

The Marquis of Pombal perceived the theore- 
tical and perhaps? sometimes real inconveniences 
produced by the perpetual exclusion of large 
tracts of land from the market, but instead of 

'A 

limiting the duration of entails, which might not 
have been an injudicious course to pursue, if 
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indeed any legislation on the subject were expe- 
dient in the actual state of Portugal, he unwisely 
deprived individuals of the power of creating 
them under any circumstances, without the express 
permission of the Court ; a foolish restraint which 
in some cases prevents the Portuguese from ex- 
ercising a just discretion in the disposal of their 
property, and is, in ull, extremely unfavourable 
to the just maintenance of an aristocratic in- 
fluence. But it was the policy of that jealous 
and over-lauded minister not to confine within 
due limits, but to degrade that order of mobility 
which, under the guidance of a more sagacious 
mind, might have become at once the firm sup- 
porters of the monarchy, and the temperate guar- 
dians of the national freedom. 

Pombal certainly possessed abilities, and un- 
questionably carried into effect some useful 
reforms, but though more enlightened than the 
mass of his countrymen, he imagined, a common 
error of superficial minds, that a liberal policy 
consists in excess of change. He forgot, that 
moderation is a proof of strength, and supposed, 
because preceding ministers had adhered some- 
what too blindly to the beaten path, he could not 
deviate too widely from their track. His public 
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conduct was not based on any public principle, 
and he entered intp a most unrighteous war 
against the nobility of his country, not because 
he thought their •privileges incompatible with 
the well-being of other classes, but from a mean 
and rancorous jealousy of an order to which he 
di(l not naturally Hielong. I wifi not here dilate 
upon the dark and doubtful history of the Aveiro 
conspiracy, but tlie sanguinary policy by which, 
upon that occasion, he triumphed over a portion 
of his fellow subjects, has left an indelible stigma 
on liis mcmery. 

In alluding to the tenures on whicli land is 
held in Portugal, I should add that the Prazo, 
a species of leasehold property which I have 
described in a former work, is exempt from the 
operation of the common law, and descends entire 
to the eldest son. Land is geperally much sub- 
divided in Algarve, and little entailed. Senhor 
Sebastiao had, however, carried his point, and was 
in consequence on the eve of uniting himself 
to a young *lady of noble birth. While his 
sci'vants were pfeparing dinner, we visited aT 
neighbouring manufactory, where many hands 
are employed in the process of extracting a kind 
of weak brandy from the fig, and from the algar- 
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Foba ; a fruit much relished in this part of the 
'Country by man and bcast.^ We called on the 
* Director of the establishment, and Senhor Sebas- 
tiao politely requested permission to show it to a 
friend. "‘Your Excellency should command, not 
request,” answered the Director, and immediately 
conducted us over every part of the raanufaetpry. 

In Portugal the presence of a Fidalgo generally 
smooths down all difficulties: indeed the very 
word has a magical influence over the minds of 
men, I have observed, that the provincial nobles 
are generally kind and considerate temtithe people, 
and are often repaid by their affection ; they arc 
perhaps too exclusive towards persons a degree 
beneath them in rank, but even this jealousy of 
the middling classes is slowly melting away before 
the spirit of the ago. A sumptuous dinner awaited 
our return, succeeded by a dessert consisting of 
every fruit in season, an infinite variety of sweet- 
meats, and an abundance of excellent wines and 
liqueurs. From Louie I rode on to Faro, where I 
found letters from my dear Father ^d Sister, and 
was hospitably received by the British Consul. 
On the following day’ I dined at his house, where 
I met a large Portuguese society. We spent the 
evening in a delightful garden near the town. 
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where the cavaliers of our party paid compliments 
to the dark-eyed dames of Faro, who in return 
presented us with bouquets culled by their own 
fair hands. 

The trade of Faro principally consists of bark 
and oranges; the greater portion of the fruit, 
exported from Lagos, is sent to Holland ; but an 
enormous proportion of th^ cargoes exported from 
Faro arc shipped for England. Antonio had by 
this time in a great measure recovered from his. 
illness, but with reviving health his fears of mobs 
and masssiSfes revived, and he now declared that 
he would not prosecute any further a godless 
expedition into the interior of the country; in 
conformity with this declaration, he announced 
his intention of remaining at Faro until the public 
tranquillity should be i*estorcd. 

He was certainly unfit to cope wdth the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of the time, and I afterwards 
regretted that any entreaties on his part should 
have tempte^me to engage him as an attendant 
on such a doubtful expedition. He remained in 
the south of Portugal, and reaped the bitter 
fruits which are generally the portion of timid 
and indecisive men whose lot is cast in times of 
peril and alarm* He remained unmolested till 
• IS 3 
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the breaking out of the revolution in favour of 
Don Miguel, but at that critical period, when the 
English name was held in execration, he was re- 
cognised by the populace as* the servant of an 
English gentleman. He, indeed, escaped their 
•violence, but liv§d in a state of perpetual terror, 
subjected to many hardships, concealing himself 
by day, and never sleeping two successive nights 
under the same roof. Body and mind sank under 
the united pressure of physical suffering and 
mental anxiety; naturally weak, befell into a 
deplorably state of health, and tliSugh he at 
length returned to England he never rallied 
again, but died in a few months. Had he ad- 
hered to his Master’s fortunes, he would cer- 
tainly have encountered some rough weather, 
but would probably have stemmed the gale, and 
gained the port in safety. 

I now engaged the Borderer for the remainder 
of my expedition, much against the advice of my 
friends at Faro, who represented to^ me the inex- 
pediency of trusting to the precarious fidelity of 
such a man in the lawless state of the districts 
which 1 intended to traverse. In consequence of 
these representations 1 made inquiries respecting 
other servants, but found no one disposed to ac- 
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company me through a country so proverbial for 
the fierceness of its inhabitants as Alcntejo,* at a 
time when it was evidently on the eve of breaking ' 
out into open insurrection. During my slay at 
Faro, very serious apprehensions were entertained 
for the tranquillity of the town ; the people had 
already given very obvious indications of angry 
feeling, and great disturbaliccs were expected on 
the morning previous t^o my departure ; but the 
storm blew over for that day, and the explosion 
did not imAdiately take place. Feeling the full 
force of tlie objections urged against Juan, I 
adopted a plan which may seem fooliiSi enough 
to persons unused to travel in disturbed countries* 
and perforce associate with desperate characters; 
but my intercourse with both had been pretty 
considerable during my various rambles, and I 
felt that it was the only mode by which I could 
combine my desire of retaining so useful an ad- 
venturer Avitli a due regard to my personal safety. 

I therefore summoned him to my apartment, 
counted ovci^my^noney before him, and confided 
it to his care. 1 knew from experience that many 

♦ I have heard it stated that ihe crimes committed in Alentejo 
exceed in number those which are perpetrated over all the rest of 
the. kingdom. 
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of these rough adventurer^, who neither respect 

• 

the lives or properties of others, are yet often 
scrupulously faithful to a Master who reposes 
unbounded trust in their honour; on the other 
hand, I knew the stamp of man too well to sup- 
pose, that if he were determined to obtain my 
money, he '\vould abstain from {>lundcr because, he 
must wade through blood to his object ; and I felt 
that on the dreary wastes over which we intended 
to travel, and at the lonely places where I must 
often pass the night, he, assisted by ^h'ers, would 
find numerous opportunities of carrying into cxe- 
cution any plan however deadly. But few men 
commit unnecessary crimes; and should Juan 
prove a villain, he would probably decamp with 
my money, if he were suffered to retain possession 
of it, without attempting my life. I had after- 
wards some cause to think that my reasoning on 
this point was not altogether fallacious. So much 
for the Borderer. Having thus endeavoured to 
guard against domestic treason, I now took mea- 
sures of precaution against my*forcigii foes, tlio 
knight errants of the highway, who at that period 
of divil commotion abounded in Alentejo. I de- 
sired Juan to secrete the greatest portion of the 
gold in a. jar of marmalade ; we deposited the 
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remainder in the saddle by means of an incision 
ingeniously made, and scarcely perceptible on the 
minutest inspection ; keeping in our pockets only 
a few gold pieces* and many silver crowns, as 
those champions of the public road are always 
incommoded, and sometimes disagreeably un- 
courteous, if the bink entirely stops payineht. 

At Tavira I sent my Icfter of introduction to 
Senor Xavier Palmcrin, Governor of the Al- 
garve, and was received by him with unbounded 
kindness mil hospitality. He introduced me to 
his son Augustus, a fine young man scarcely 
twenty, well informed, and of distinguished but 
simple and unpretending manners. Immediately 
afterwards, as dinner was announced, his wife, 
Madame Palmerin, a graceful woman, who liad 
evidently mixed much in the world, and pos- 
sessed great conversational powers, entered the 
room. The English custom of asking individuals 
at table to drink wine is unknoiyn among the 
Portuguese, but we pledged each other’s healths 
abundantly, a^id flUed our cups to the prosperity 
of our mutual friends. In the evening Augustus 
mounted me on a milk white charger, whose 
proudly arched neck bespoke its Andalusian 
breeds We rode to the coast, where I saw a 
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vilkge, like Costa, resembling an African crail ; 
the sea was roaring among the rocks, and the 
shore appeared wild and striking, but the sun 
had set, and I could hardly distinguish remote 
objects through the twilight glow that momently 
grew less,” Yet though the hour was late, we 
lingered long on banks ovcif*grown with aloes, 
amid olive trees of immense size, and clumps of 
the carob by some esteemed the most beautiful 
of European trees ; and here indeed it attains a 
majestic height, and overhung our fath with its 
finely feathering foliage. We returned to Tavira 
through groves of cork and olive, among orchards 
indescribably beautiful from their mass of bloom, 
and over plains enamelled with flowers; the air 
was balmy, and scented with a thousand odorife- 
rous shrubs, and the evening had all the dou- 
ceur enivrante d'unc soiree d’ltalie,’* a happy ex- 
pression, which well describes the almost intox- 
icating sensation produced by the delicious nights 
of southern climes. Soon afterwards the moon 
arose, and lit up the scene with a Iplendour un- 
known to our northern latitudes. On our return 
vre found many persons assembled at the Go- 
vernor’s house ; recent events were the subject of 
conversation, and although each individual was 
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guarded in the expression of his opinion, it was 
evident that the general feeling inclined strongly 
to the Infant. They maintained his heart was 
excellent, excused fiis early follies, and declared 
that the enthusiastic attachment felt for him in 
Algarve knew no bounds. Madame said, that 
ladies wept when they spoke of their Prince*, and 
carried his portrait in their bosoms, a fact un- 
doubtedly true, as 1 was assured by one lady that 
she wore his miniature next to her heart by day 
and night. ‘The Governor informed me that he 
experienced the utmost dif&ciilty in. preventing 
the people of Tavira from committing acts of 
violence against persons supposed to be adverse 
to Don Miguel’s claims, and indeed Senhor and 
Senhora Palinerin, tliough ardent Miguelists 
themselves, were eminently calculated to allay the 
bitter animosities that had grown out of the civil 
dissensions, as far as general kindness and conci- 
liation could have that blessed effect. In the 
course of the ey^ning 1 conversed with a gentle- 
man who impugndtl the conduct of the Constitu- 
tionalists, and though he did not directly object 
to the constitution itself, gave it a side hit by a 
very novel argument; he contended, that if the 
Sovereign, who was a single individual, could err, 
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and his error produce mischief, the mischief occa- 
sioned by an error of the whole Chamber, which 
consisted of two hundred persons, would be ex- 
actly two hundred times more detrimental to the 
state, although the act committed might be pre- 
cisely the same in both cases. The company dis- 
persed before supper, after which I retired to 
rest. The luxury of repose was that night in 
some degree alloyed by a little circumstance 
which Madame related during supper, as having 
occurred in the sleeping room allotted to me only 
a few d^'S before my arrival. A young girl sud- 
denly entering the apartment perceived a large 
snake coiled up behind the door; disturbed by 
her entrance it glided away, and could not after- 
wards be found. On examining the apartment, I 
had no difficulty in accounting either for its en- 
trance or for its disappearance, as both the ceiling 
and floor were old and full of crevices, many of 
which 1 could not stop by any contrivance. 
Knowing that these reptiles arj attracted by 
warmth, I lay down to rest Vith^ some uneasy 
sensations, as such an addition to my solitary 
was not the most desirable partner man 
eould covet, and twice, I confess to my shame, as 
I felt tho smooth cold sheet, 1 started up believing 
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that the creature was even then in the act of en- 
twining utsclf around me. These noxious intru- 
sions arc by no means uncommon in the Algarve; 
there is also a small* ant that infests the houses^ 
and is cursed with an outrageous appetite, which 
brings down upon its tiny but devoted head the 
vengeance of hard4icarted houseTkeepers ; and a 
jet black earwig, of a species resembling our own, 
but of a larger size, is often seen crawling with 
incredible rapidity, and unceremoniously intruding 
upon society to the unspeakable dismay of nervous 
dames. 

The Governor kindly urged me to protract my 
stay at Tavira, and I should have spent with 
pleasure some days among that amiable family, 
but was deterred from accepting his invitation by 
my increasing conviction of an approaching revo- 
lution, which would probably render my jouraey 
into Alcntejo, if deferred, not only difficult, but 
absolutely impracticable. He gave me a letter 
to the Juiz dc Fora of Villa Ileal, and, as a 
m^k of high tonsideration, commanded a naval 
officer to convey me in a government sloop to 
Mertola. Society was Very languid at Tavira, 
partly from local causes, and partly from the 
gloomy aspect of public affairs; the regiment of 
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Tavira had declared in favour of the Infant on 
the first announcement of tlie Charter, and had 
taken refuge in Spain after the suppression of the 
revolt ; the wives of the exiled officers remained 
at home, and spent their solitary hours in praying 
for their injured Prince, and in mourning over 
their absent lords ; a degree of fidelity unusual 
in the present day among any wives^ but most es- 
pecially in the Peninsula; isolated from the rest 
of their countrywomen, the spirit of the age has 
scarcely yet approached the ladies of Tavira; 
many of them still wear the long Moorish veil, 
and rarely appear in places of public resort, even 
in the day, and arc content to sec the world from 
their grated windows. 

Leaving 1 avira I rode through a pretty and 
populous country to Villa Real. Some lizards of 
an enormous size, probably exceeding a foot in 
length, crossed my path ; centipedes of huge di- 
mensions did ample credit to their hundred feet, 
and the far-famed caraeleons were occasionally 
basking on the sunny walls. • Th8 American po- 
tato and the plantain is to be found in the gar- 
dens of the villas by \^ich wc passed. In the 
Spanish Consul, who signed my passport at Villa 
Beab 1 recognised an individual attached to the 
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British Consulate during my residence at Cadiz 
some years before. Embarking in a vessel manned 
by a frolicsome set of fishermen, and crossing the 
Guadiana, a fine broad stream which falls into 
the sea immediately below the passage, I landed 
at Ayamonte, which I visited solely because it 
was .a Spanish to\fn, as 1 like to trace the na- 
tional differences that often ap])oar strongly 
marked when placed in juxta-position. The 
houses are neat, have flat roofs, and are deco- 
rated with arcades, according to the fashion of 
the country. The men are handsome, and gaily 
dressed, wearing short jackets and ornamented 
hats; but the children are badly clothed, I 
perambulated the town with great expedition, 
as certain doleful reminiscences of Spanish in- 
terference recurred to my mind; feeling no in- 
clination to resume hostilities with the hydra, I 
asked no questions and entered no house, but 
returned to Villa Heal the same evening, after a 
very moderate^ investigation of the place. On 
the following meftming I saw an instance of 
cruelty to animals, a fault from which the Por- 
tuguese are by no means free, notwithstanding 
the general mildness of their manners, and a 
very great fault it is. A little boy was holding 
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a wounded bird, twirling it round and round, 
making its broken wing the pivot of his opera- 
tions. I rose to kill the poor victim whose 
screams were dreadful, ani to give the young 
rascal a little salutary correction, but the people 
interposed, and both men and women declared 
that it was a pity to destroy the bird, as it would 
survive many hours and afford their child a long 
continuance of amusement. 

This vice, it must be admitted, is not uncom- 
mon in Portugal. The streets of Lisbon are in- 
fested with dogs which are generally i>rotected 
by the lower orders, but I remember hearing 
that a party of young Portuguese armed with 
pikes amused themselves by sallying forth to 
destroy these animals. I was told, but am un- 
willing to believe the fact, that some Englishmen 
joined this disgusting expedition. I have no 
morbid feeling on the subject, but I must con- 
fess that I could place no confidence in any man 
who had been guilty of positive qruelty to a dog. 
The mind of such a man mhst te almost irre- 
cluimably reckless, orchis heart essentially wrong. 
A is united by so many sympathies to the 
human race, his habits are so much identified 
with oUrs> the Idvc of his own species is so com- 
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pletely superseded by his love of man, he is so 
often the companion of our ^orts and the mi- 
nister of our pleasures, he is so frequently "'the 
first to welcome, foremost to* defend,” — that tJic 
individual who can inflict causeless suffering on 
a dog has, in my humble opinion* little of man- 
hood* but the nama It may be observed- that, 
generally speaking, cruelty to animals is more or 
less prevalent among nations as the national mo- 
rality is high or low. 

At Naples the most revolting instances of bar- 
barity arc not infrequent, and do not inyur the 
public reprobation. Men who have kept mules 
for years will sell them, when old and unfit for 
further work, to be baited and torn to pieces by 
dogs, and thus repay a life of faithful service by 
a death of agonizing pain. 

Much cruelty is practised at the bull-fights in 
Spain ; but in South America, iVherc the public 
mind is in a still less healthy state, the barba- 
rities inflicted those public festivals are too 
revolting to bc^ endured in the mother country. 
In Germany? where manners are simple and 
motals generally pure and unadulterated, hu- 
manity towards animals is a virtue sedulously 
inculcated and ividely practised. Nor is this 
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quality by any means rare among the virtuous 
Swiss. 

In England societies have been formed for the 
protection of the bi’utc creation, and the im- 
proved feelings of a more religious age have 
compelled the ^legislature to pass enactments re- 
straining some of the monstrous cruelties which 
formerly prevailed. Much, indeed, has been 
done, but much remains to do. The pulpit 
should impress on the public, and parents on the 
youthful mind, a i** f abhorrence of tliis most un- 
manly vice. Man y of the Dissenters have Avarmly 
co-operated with the better portion of the public 
press in this sacred cause, but have the ministers 
of the Established Church performed their part 
with equal zeal ? Have that excellent body of 
men promoted, in this respect, with sufficient dili- 
gence the will of Him, who in his merciful regard 
for every creature which his goodness has en- 
dowed with life, commanded that the ox should 
not be muzzled when it trod ihp corn, that the 
dam should not be taken with tV young, that 
the ass should not be joked together with the 
m, that the kid should not be seethed in its 
mother’s milk, and that the knife should be 
sharpened before the sacrifice was slain ? 
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Exhibitions have indeed, within the last few 
years, taken place in England, which, except at 
Paris, have hardly a parallel in iniquity. These 
exhibitions have, indeed, upon more than one oc- 
casion, drawn down the execration of the British 
public ; but yet it is a fact, replete with shame 
and sorrow to a religious people, that the hell- 
ish Magendie,’’ * as he is termed by an eloquent 
wj’ilcr, should have been permitted to soil this 
country by his bloody sacrifices, to pander to 
the worst passions of human natuie, and first to 
vitiate and then attract the minds of our British 
youth by the excessive horrors he deliberately 
submitted to their view; atrocities which he 
weekly perpetrates at Paris, not for the advance- 
ment of general science, but to illustrate positions 
indisputably established, or perhaps to augment 
the amount of his own receipts at the expense 
of every virtuous feeling. Who can peruse the 
published statement of experiments made re- 
cently at Edinliurgh, by one of his disciples, f 
without feeling^disgust and grief that such acts 

^ A« an operator the man 19 ^ot 1 believe unskilful j but 
medical men abroad observe, that <*conune mddecin il est tree 
faible the truly wise are rarely cruel. 

f A man of the name of Boillaud. Vide Note at the end of 
the book. 
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could have been perpetrated in a Protestant 
country, and that .such a statement could have 
been addressed to a Protestant public? I 
not harrow up the feelings of my readers ^ 
dwelling upon the enormities recorded in that 
publication ; I. will not dilate upon dogs kept in 
a state of torture for sixteen consecutive days, 
with burning irons forced into their heads, and 
all that long tissue of detestable villanics, as 
those experiments are justly termed by the Editor 
of the ‘"Literary Gazette,” who, under the in- 
fluence^ of an honest indignation, exclaims that 
the authors and abettors of such crimes should 
be excluded from the pale of society. 

What portion of the British public can such 
a publication Iiavc been intended to corrupt ? * 
Where, indeed, can it have touched a kindred 
string? I do not believe that such practices find 
fevoUr generally wit|i medical men in England. 

I have known many individuals belonging ta that 
profession, and have found them honourable as 
men of the worf^, full of sympathy in the hour of 
afRiction, and often imbued with high Christian 
but these protracted butcheries, which 
. far lower than the poor 
rnal and vdL vlL 



le operator 

Jooi 
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on! which he exercises his fiendish ^ekill, 
thiss seUing of the hands for hours, aye, for days 
together, in blood, this grovelling in torture, is 
inconsistent with any spirit of Christian charity, 
or witli the proper feelings of a human being.' 
Vivisection may perhaps bo justifiable in some 
rare* cases of ackn^ledged utility, but c&med 
to this horrible extent, it is a plague»spot on an 
honourable pai*t of the body social, and should 
be .extiipated,. or^ at least restrained by legal 
enactments, within the narrowest limits possible; 
otherwise it will invplve, in no I^Eumon qhlocjuy, 
the profession tliat has produced a Bail}iG;.that is 
illustrated by a Halford, and^ Existing for 
the noble purpose of mitigating the sufferings of 
humanity, tends naturally to soften and to elevate 
the heart. But tliis stain ^upon the profession 
will be soon effaced, the irtip^ed feelings and 
increased religion of the. day cannot and will ii(;t ' 
dumber oyer practices sO utterly ablmrrent th 
th® spirit jf our faith. > < 

1 iaithe niMaaiag in .tbe 

by tlte 

assisted by thi tide,, and '^ 
iN^ jbyoBndda. ; ; 

Tot.!!. F 
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vi&tigee mere occdBioBully scattered along tbe 
banks of Uic jriverj which there divides the king- 
doms of Spain (md PMftngal. Comjiletely ex- 
hausted by the siin, which was that day intolora- 
bly oppresstvOf for the violent heats bad already 
set in, 1 slept^ till wo readied Alcou^n, a village 
prettily situated <m the edge of tho^ater. 1 had 
just engaged a'Toom at a private house, as there 
was, no in^ when tlic Commander of the sloop 
arrived and brought a civil > message from ,Uie 
Mayor, who expressed regret that I should have 
thought of,oco||||>ying any house but his during 
my stay at Alcoutin. 1 adjourned to his house : 
he was an intelligent yonng man, a native of the 
Traz OB MontoB,'and told me tliat for many years 
ho had spent bis little income in collecting a 
library which was burnt by the insurgents after 
the capture of Pragftiza. On that occasion he 
rias compelled to fly, and endured great hard- 
ships, rambling among the mountains, and sMfp- 
ipg in the open air when the gm^d was covatfd 
tWith anew, la the cool ofrthe %venhig jre eg- 
^phmad the environa of Alcoutin, and strayed’ ptp 
4 idtdMi fadongiag to a lady of some distinetioo, 
0lm mtifiust in anmhf the walks; jcnninffiaitifla, 
ml dovn hsMAtb « floe owwgB tma# wid 
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feasted on tho fruit, whioh hOr scrvairts were ga- 
thering' from the branches . The evening was 
delicious, the birds^ctong sweetly, the sky was 
cloudless, and a few brilliant stars were gradually 
eclipsed by the moon ii^hich fras rising and be- 
coming brighter every moment. . At length we 
returned to Alcouttn, and sitting near the win- 
dow of the Mayor's house enjoyed a view which 
can hardly bo surj assed in rural beauty. Above 
an^ around us wore bold and» picturesque hills ; 
the moon-beams quivered on,th^ peaceful Gua- 
diana as it rolled along, showetiflihe' elear,putline ^ 
of the Spanish mountains, and lit up the village 
of San Luear on the opposite hank. 

As we were gazing upon tranquil scene, 
the Captain, a fine old, wcather-bcatcili sailor, 
appeared and summoned me to embark. He 
steered, and, as tho wind had completely fallen, 
our crew, consisting of several stout fellows, were 
cmnpelled to row. The voyage "was delightfiil; 
the dr was waive, not a sound was heard but the 
daah of the oa», an^ among the thickets on the 

^ ^ all ii%lit long hot sin^ua daacoat i||i||^g ” . ^ 

Jtoiw i't f r oi ww i idd^ ihi» tilm «eiuiMd>to<divMe mm 
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tw6 Icittgdoms, and 1 bade a final faretrell to 
Spain. 0(^!taion9ll7, we passed some boats, 
which appeared to shun onr obsowation, and al- 
thongh only a few yards distant firom ns, were 
abnost concealed by the deep shade of the rocks 
under which tbey glided. But the Captain’s 
keen and practised eye detected the slightest 
movement on the face of the water. He rOgu* 
larly challenged the crews of the passing boats, 
and on their reply some mysterious signs were 
exchanged, which 1 afterivards learnt had refinr* 
ence tp the reVhlt at that time breaking out in 
these districts. On parting from them, the Cap^ 
tmn, according to the fashion of the country, in* 
variably saluted them in the Ibllowing words 
pronounced in a very peculiar cadence— May 
you pass in Safety to your home ! may yon pre- 
Bcrre your health! I esteem you greatly.” In 
making use of these expressions he paused dis* 
tinbtly between each separate sentence, bnt 'Wae 
never interrupted by tho porstyi whom ho 
4«e8eed. His hearer stood Slwa^s in an atlttadl) 
nf iMfiMnd and solemn attention fill tko dlapi’ 
l^’lMid oeaiied'to'iipiscdc, and then made hik 
the efky saiu» Ibrui at wbf&ii tkb 
‘l^hpIftihlhMstdmliBtenii^ untbahidr 
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After ^issiqterqhfiDgc of civiUties 
iset^poo^ivo., parties, pursued t^idr difEorcnt utays, 
ThociO, foriQul greetings .are uot'in rthis part, of 
Fortugal re8triete4 dassj spaccoly indeed 

to any age. l.iiave seen ;ladn eleven or twelve 
"years. old addrcseteg cacb .other with.: the -siuae 
grovityiof .uianner .fed in the Basee,cei«iQoniou.s 
stylor iutroducing a^o., the.,. regular . pauses, .he? 
tween sentences that are rather sung than said. 
At ..length we reached. ,Merlola> and' luoured 
heneath a.high and picturesque took. ; 

The paptaini wrho evidently^^ntertaingd sus- 
piciteis which .ho did .pot , think,, right to connnu-r 
nicatet sent .a: man to> the.: town, whose return 
I'.awsited with impatience,, as I felt oxtreniely 
iatigued, amd.:tho nig^t waSffar advanced.. and 
had hecome yery. cold.. . He .htought the .iuiw;dr 
eume tidings of a general revolt at, Mertola, 
which he,, said.' would roudet,.as^ attempt on.four 
piirtite enter the to^ tliat, night extremely per 
rtteua; Jjitbe^foror wrapped myself up in my 
fli^iuodh Iyh% .d<lwin,.«m .one, of the hem^ies* 
my al/v cacu-' . !]^: «hMng ‘ tosehei^ tpr 

idetaiom thotSraieffchrtmg^t {outrin^jatmi^? 

.itffil^«figinrea'efreur,e]^^ »l'|ihsjh(’;i|id!^. 

rS^^4lie.. 
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Algarve bonnet; lit up the eager countenaiwes 
of some, who were ^actively engaged in the divi- 
sion of their rude fare, and showed the death-like 
repose of others, who exhausted by their labours 
were sunk in a heavy sleep. I awoke early, and 
lay for some hpurs shivmring on the bench in a 
most uneomfortable state, for the morning air 
was intensely cold, and brought back a consider- 
able return of my late feverish attack. 

On entering the town I found it in a state of 
extreme agitation. The people had risen against 
the Authorities"* some hours before my arrival, 
and had proclaimed Don Mignel Absolute King; 
and large bodies of men were still parading the 
streets, wearing the Miguclist eolours, and 
threatening to renew the tumults of the preced- 
ing day. An immense proportion of the no- 
bility, the clergy, and the magistracy had placed 
themselves at the head of the movement, and, at 


a' public meeting justheld, had drawn up a peti- 
• tion entreating the Infant to abolish the deme- 
itratle instihitions recently *c»tal^lHhedi Tins 




:wa»' attefnded Jby one* hundred msdi Se- 
aami^ whom there wean 
i!Mtitmte,wfa0ilkwS npi a ooniithiJifntAim, 
Ptlte^ d^mdedl thmr oppibriitmnf 
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prayer of the petitioners on curious grounds. 
They declared that the original petition had a 
tendency to fetter the will of the Infant, by dic- 
tating to him the line of conduct he ought to 
pursue, and was consequently of a seditious and 
disloyal character. Under this jpious dread of 
infringing upon tlfe prerogative they sought to 
disguise their real anxiety to preserve the Con- 
stitution, and endeavoured to save it by an ap- 
peal to principles still mOrc despotic than those 
which were advocated by tlicir opponents : they 
were, in fact, unwilling to resign their liberties 
without a struggle, but were equally desirous to 
avert the anger of the Government, and their 
mode of reconciling these conflicting objects was 
whimsical enough. The town was in such a dis- 
turbed state that I co\ild not visit some fine re- 
mains of antiquity. 

From Mertola I rode over a large tract of 
country abounding in cork and covered with la- 
vender and cigtus to a ruined house, then used 
as ian iiin, atiS. sitflated in the heart of the wil- 
derness, m^y miles instant from any other 
%^abitatioii. Here I stopped, for I was ill and too 
, ^hausted to proceed farther; Two nteWe storks 
pevdhedion a ilotv treO near thO' hoiiise^ and 
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guarded a huge nest which tliey had built in itis 
branches^ while the lesser birds, availing them- 
selves of window-frames that never yet inclosed- 
a pane of glass, had made their habitation in the 
ceiling of my room, and flew to and fro in utter 
disregard of mortal man. I was drinking tea 
Avhen the Borderer entered ^and informed ‘me 
that some peasants had intimated their intention 
of invading my apartment. They said that in 
their youth they had often heard their fatliers 
speak of the English, but had never themselves 
seen an individual of that nation, and were 
anxious to avail themselves of the present oppor- 
tunity. I desired Juan to give my compliments, ' 
and say I should have great pleasure in being 
exhibited. On the strength of this invitation > 
some ^vild looking fellows appeared, and stand- 
ing in a row fixed their stupid eyes upon me, as 
if determined to cnj<^ a perfect view of the wild > 
beast ; thus they gazed contihuously upon md 
for some minutes, but never uttered a word, and 

r* 

at length departed. they vanief without' the ^ 
sl^htest salutation. ' 

ill and shiferiifg, tliough the eVching^ 
I therefore gladly estuMished ' 
iii the liitehto^ for theadke of itstoafing: 
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fire. The room was iipacious and imperfectly 
lighted^ the cliimncy huge and the roof high and 
pointed. Here 1 observed a man of singular 
appearance^ sitting *apart^ and neiUier speaking 
himself nor spoken to by others. His face was 
pale and haggarcb his eyes deep sunk, and his 
hairs were prematus*ely grey. 

. The Borderer wluspercd in my car that he \vaa 
one of the dreadful Lobishomens, a devoted race 
held in mingled horror and commiseration, and 
never mentioned without emotion by the Portu- 
guese peasantry. They believe that if a woman, 
be delivered of seven male infants successively;^ 
the seventh, by an inexplicable fatality, becomes 
subject to the powers of darkness, and is com- 
pelled on every Saturday evening to assume the 
likeness of an ass. So changed, and followed by 
a horrid train of dogs, he is forced to run an im- 
pious race over the moors, and through the vil- 
lages, nor is allowed an interval of rest till the 
da>Yning sabbath terminates his sufferings, and 
restores him t^This human shape. - 

If therefore a peasant chance to .meet a pale 
and Y^eary traveller^ at aff , early hour on a Stinday 
he shudders, and in fancy seea the traces. 

Ic^tfbjyithe infeiinal ^aso upon the strang<jr’fi| ^ 
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haggard countenance. A weund inflicted upon 
the poor victim of this unhallowed agciiey, during 
^ very act of transformation, can alone release 
him from such an accursed bondage ; a liberation 
supposed to be most rardy effected, because few 
men have courage to behold the appalling change 
in progress, and still fewer have sufficient ^ool' 
ness to strike the critical blow at the exact 
moment. Such is the superstition of the Lobis- 
homens, diffused more or less over the whole of 
Portugal, but subject to different versions in dif- 
ferent districts, and only credited implicitly in the 
wild an^ lonely wastes of Alcntgo. 

On the following morning I continued my 
Journey to Bga, over an immense plain for the 
most part uncultivated, but occasionally varied 
by patches of com and groups ^ of trees, ' and 
bounded by the Spanish hills. A creature crossed 
my path resembling a Jkard in form and edoar, 
but of swfli an enomious sisei that I' can hardly 
believe it to have been an imimal of that species, 
and should have certainly theughb it a gnana- 
il^re not extremely doubtbil whether any rep- 
tiye of fbati tribe are ever found in Fm^tngai: 

' B^'^stends dn an' eminence;; and witlritiHaah 
<^pr^ate and fine ^rdhs of Moentsh towdre » 
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QonspicuouB from afar. The Mayor received me 
with great civility^ but ex}>ressed the most un^ 
feigned surprise at . the arrival of an English 
Lor, as he cmphaticially called me, observing that 
the motives which could have induced me to visit 
Beja were quite unfathomable, and far exceeded 
his powers of divination. The greatest impedi- 
ment to my researches invariably arose from the 
total inability of the natives to comprehend the 
feeling which prompts an Englishman to forsake 
Ihe comforts of his native land, and prosecute 
a fatiguing and hazardous journey through a 
disturbed country. 

In the neighbourhood of the groat Peninsular 
towns, the people, accustomed to the visits of 
Englishmen, acknowledge the harmless nature 
of their investigations, and only wonder at the 
national infatuation. But my arrival created the 
utmost astonishment in those remote and secluded 
ptaits of southern Portugal which had been rarely 
visited^ by a stranger ; beings engaged in n6 
mercantile transactions^ and having no ostensible 
Ijusiness, I could not assign any of those reasons 
wUeh^influence other travellers, and: rend^ their 
motives^explieable to the mind of a foreigncFi 
i ? iMy Jcmrfaey to ^Ke fortress of Sagres, and afters 
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wards to Gape St. Vincent, >liad. not only e^ted 
surprise^ hut actual consternation. ,The moet 
absurd reports of approaching descent upon 
the coast hy a British force wccc circulated among 
the people, and credited by persons whose more 
e>£tcndcd means of information should have pre*- 
served them from the popular grror. The people 
of Beja were so suspicious of my motives, that 
some gentlemen to whom I sent letters of intro- 
duction were rather disposed to treat thorn as 
forgeries, than to admit that an Etiglishman of 
rank could actually he travelling tliroiigli the 
country/" at such a time, for the mere gi’atification 
of his curiosity. 

The soil near Beja is good, hut near Evora it 
is of a lighter and less productive kind. The 
absence of cultivation over so great a part qf 
Alentcjo is not, I tliink, entirely attributable, as 
some persons have supposed, tU any partibular 
circumstance, but to a combination of causes* « The 
joint tenancies that exist, and the peculiar tenures 
on: which property is geuerallj^ hel^^aro’cejctainly 
not fiavourablo to an extended cuUlvatiou} . but 
^liniiqtn^tmnObly the^arid^^ the soil mki 

^Si%o>tr0eis; their absolute unfitness^ >in;;idany 
places, for the growth of corn ; the 
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villages r the frequent absence of water, and the 
general deficiency of hands for agricultural pur- 
poses, arc the principal caufees of the neglected 
state of the rural interest in Alentejo. This 
province is, with reference to its size, the least 
populous in Portugal : the towns and cities are 
indeed immensely peopled, but whole districts 
are almost without inhabitants. 

The population of Alentejo is supposed to have 
diminished during the last century, while the 
Entre Minho has become unable to support its 
increasing numbers, many of whom annually emi- 
grate from their happy valleys, and offer their 
services to the inhabitants of otlicr provinces: 
influenced, however, by similar habits, and by 
the recollection of a common home, these poor 
people keep together, ranging from place to 
place, in tents, under the command of a chosen 
chiefly Lurge flocks of swine arc seen upon the 
desolate wastes of Alentejo, collected in numbers, 
under the shade of the evergreen oak, and feed- 
ing hpon th/ ma§t; on this kind of diet they 
thrive wonderfully, and attain a prodigious size. 
The hams of Alentejo are proverbially excellent, 
imd dndeed are not surp^ in flavour and 
any in the world. ; ^ 
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JuUuB (p^Bsar signed a troatj^ of peaice at Beja^ 
whic^ from that circumstance derived its aneienl 
name of JuMa Pax/ I saw here some Roman 
masonry^ apparently the remains of a cloacai 
said^ by my informant^ to form largo and lofty 
ccmmunicatiohs beneath the city, though now 
choked up* Whilst 1 was examitning a fine tower, 
built by King John, 1 heard a cry as of many 
voices, shrill, piercing, infinitely prolonged, and 
eminently absurd, apparently the dying vocife- 
rations of pigs, or women in a state of massacre. 
My attendants were greatly moved by these 
piteous outcries, and I discovered, upon inquiry, 
that they proceeded from womankind, in the 
shape of tender nuns, proclaiming vigorously, 
Don Miguel, Absolute King of Portugal."’ 

In the evening I beheld a mast impressive 
scene, strongly characteristic of the country and 
of the; time. Happening to stray into a f^cat 
church as the day was falling, 1 found it thronged 
with persons, listening with deep attention to the 
discourse of an eminent preacher. SThe first part 
of his nermon consisted of the usua! moral prei 
tUenr advanrang siowly* and' almost 
to‘ mmu (dgoct of his siddiesi^ 
ho warded hie hearers* against the ini|iidaB ittett 
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srished to UDdumine thuir holy iwligion, and 
doj^vc those who sat in lofty places of their 
rig^hts. In this general an(i guarded language 
he* addressed them* for some time/ assuring hhn‘ 
self of their sympathy before he fully developed 
his views. At length he spoke of the Infknf'in 
explicit terms ; h»pcrurtraycd in vivid colours the 
high-wrought devotion which he had shown to 
the cause of God, even in his boyish days; he 
described him as the youthful Saviourof his coun- 
try, the Princely Saint. He then represented him 
as ftllcn from his high estate, the victim of his 
hedy aeal, given over to the oppressor, and sent 
across the sea to spend the best years of life in 
cheerless and unmerited exile. 

During this period of his discourse the men 
were greatly moved, the women bathed in tears. 
By a sudden and artful transition, thrilling in its 
on the mind, he passed from this affecting 
description of his woes and wrongs tO' the glorious 
citcumsfrmces ’ attendant on his return; an event, 
he satd> huBsputaibly wrought by the hand of 
God, urhkii Imd marked him out to the nation as 
hardbostm ruler; and as Noah and his company 
UNMO^perfiriitted to ride in safety over the dreadfttl 
hone ethers saw and Kved, so was the 
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Infaiitjt returning to the throne of his ancestors^ 
nuraculeusly ^preserved ainid the storms that 
sirevred his native coast with wrecks. As he 
gave vent to his own excited feelings, the anima- 
tion of liis manner and the fervour of his language 
increased. He denounced the guilty freemasons, 
haters of the Church, and eiiQiisies of Ciod s dele- 
gate upon earth: he pronounced the heaviest 
maledictions, — dishonour and mischance in this 
world, and doom eternal in the next, on all those 
erring men who listened to the dark suggestions 
of the conspirators against their lawful Prince, 
the \\eiri)elovcd of God, the specially guarded 
by his Patron Saint the Archangel Miguel. 
Finally, he enjoined his hearers, as they valued 
their immortal souls, to obey a call which came 
from Heaven itself. 

If it was curious to observe the knowledge of 
human passions which he displayed, and th^ in- 
imitable skill with which he moiddcd tlicm to his 
purposes, it was still more interesting to trace tho 
alternations, from melting toVervid indig- 
nation, produced upon his hearers by the varying 
toner of his discoui>c. * The effect was quite 
electrical when first abandoning a veiled though 
pointed style of expression, ho burst forth into a 
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sv^eepinj^ denunciation against the CoW^titutioil- 
alifets, and, as a prophet conpniasiowed fronti bA 
high, preached a crusadfe in favour of tlieir Iieaven*-’ ^ 
sent iPrihce ; a murmur of applause and symj)al^ 
pervaded the assembly, and would have groXvn into 
a loud unanimous shout, had not ^respect for the 
sacred pile reslraiWed such an irreverent expres- 
sion of their feelings. But though the expression 
faltered on the tongue, neither time nor place could 
quell the thought then burning in the heart, and 
the sparkling eye, the arm involuntarily raised 
as in defiance, and the low but fiercely uttered 
vow which ran round the holy place, bespoke the 
general and determined will. 

I beheld the scene with the deepest interest, 
and thought of the famous meeting at Clermont, 
when, summoned to avenge the Christian griefs 
by Peter the Hermit, the mighty multitude, 
indte^ by ah eloquence as stormy, and inspired 
by as unanimous a mind, cried out, It is the will 
of God, it is thg will of God! ” 
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King — Quit Lisbon — Reflections on Past Events — Return to 
England. 


On the following morning I rose before the break 
of day. In quitting Beja I saw a fine red stag, 
which recalled to thy memory the wild heaths of 
distant Devonshire, 

“ Where the hunter of deer and the chieftain trod 
To the hills that encircle the sea,*’ 

and for the moment Portugal and Portugaeae 
politics vanished from my mind. I rode over 
some beautiful forest ground, and afterwards 
entered on an immense and apparently boundless 
waste ; here 1 felt a touch of that peculiar feelmg, 
so often called a foreboding of approaching, ill, 
but which in this, and in almost *every similar 
•4sase,:is only .the result of observations^ , that leave 
i general and. instinct,* but not ill*foanded i^- 
jivciBgum^ aHhongh the train of reasening which 
' leads to that impriessidn is at the time too subtle 
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and too rapid to bo detected even by the mind 
through whicli it passes. as 1 made further 
progress over these^ wild plains, there were symp- 
toms of the moral storm, distinct and obvious to 
the most careless eye. I observed couriers oc- 
casionally riding in breathless l^aste ; peasants 
cotAing from dilfcTcnt quarters, all bearing the 
red cockade ; beggars, who no longer paused to 
supplicate, but wore a look of fierce excitement, 
and pushed on in one direction, as if they scented 
a richer prey ; and once I passed a strange, wild- 
looking man, apparently half pilgrim ^nd half 
prophet, declaiming, in the emphatic language of 
the day, in favour of the Prince. These circum- 
stances convinced me that society was ruffled by 
no passing breeze, but was upheaving from its 
lowest depths. 

It was now clear, from the statements of all 
with whom we paused for a moment to converse, 
that the long-apprehended revolt had actually 
taken place; aiad that the people were on all sides 
rising en masse against the Constitutionalists. 
Oitxt situation had now Jbecome extremely preca- 
tteusi which: we had just teft," was mam- 
pa the eve of an explosion; Evora, whicli 
toy before us; wfSS ' actually the scene of fehrfifl 
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Commoiicms, and the same spirit was rapidly dif- 

itself through all the neighbouring towns 
and villages; in shorty it was evident, from 
many concurring accounts, that both in front and 
in rear, towards the western wilds, and along the 
Spanish fi-ontie^, revolution, from which there 
seemed no escape, inevitable revolution . had 
drawn around us its fiery circle. 

** Tu lie eede mulis sed contra audentior 

was, however, in this emergency my safest and 
indeed my only principle of action. While yet in 
the open plain, son^e miles from Evora, we saw 
in the distance a cloud of dust, upon which Juan 
with some trepidation announced the approach 
of a Black Company, — bands thus denominated 
by the peasantry from the dark nature of their 
deeds. These companies wore confined to the 
wild parts of Alcntejo, and were the offspring of 
the civil distractions, during which they brigi- 
n^ed, and with which they ceased to exist, Tliey 
genei^ally consisted of mounted ^ruffians, whb^ 
coihhined together under pbKtkal^pi^texts .fox^^^ 
ppposes : of plunder, and ]|^oceeded from 

tOs? vfllago perpetrating great : loutvages*;; 
Such w^aidd indeed have been unwelcome visUort^i 
but Juan*s alarm proved groundless. 
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' Evora is built on an eminence like Beja, and 
ia striking from its elevation^ and venerable from" 
its ancient towers. Passing under a high ' arch 
and entering the town, wo were challenged by 
the sentinel on dufy, who at first snpjmsod mo 
to bo a Spaniard; and, under that impressiofi; 
lieteived with the litmost civility ; but my pass- 
port soon revealed my English origin, and this 
discovery produced an immediate change of 
manner. The city was apparently in a very 
excited state, for the people had collected to- 
gether in groups in' the public square, and were 
engaged in earnest conversation, but seeing me 
stopped by the guard they flocked around us ta 
inquire the cause, and heard that I was an En- 
glishman with marked displeasure. They as- 
sailed mo with a thousand questions respecting 
tlie motives of my journey, and my arrival at that 
critiodl moment; and became confirmed in tfaeiS' 
worst suspicions when I could make no reply 
which was in ^heir opinion satisfisetory. Some 
demagogues, ^vaililig themselves' of these pre- 
possessions against me; cried bati that I .was ;aii>; 
acemrsed Englishman) a spn of ^t<^ hmotie^/ 
nation which was now preparing to wage war 
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figainst the holy f{^h, and murder their la^M 
^£ing Don Miguel. 

My position was awkward enough: th0.mob 
bftd already fallen upon Juan, and wc^e plunder- 
ing my ba^s^e, and'seteral fierce en^nsiasts 
threatened, an4 indeed seemed preparing, to pidl 
me from my horse. %n this ahnoying conjuncture 
the sentind gave a fortunate direction to the 
.growing ferment by declaring me a state pri- 
lfhnei|-, whose machinations ought to be fully in- 
vestigated, and for this purpose he would take 
we to tho tbwn-hall and submit my case to the 
Mayor; the people acquiesced in his proposalj 
and shouted, “ To the Mayor ! to the Mayor ! ” 

I a™ then placed between two soldiers, and sur- 
rounded and followed by a menacing crowd was 
led to the town-ball, where I found the Mayor in 
tW upper apartment, greatly disconeorted by this 
^peal to his authority. His utmost ingenuity 
jlMuld^not devise any legal ground .upon which 
the adopifon of coercive measc^es against me 
ennld be justified ; but the'iierce threats ani^lair* 
eon of the mob below .showed him the 
danger bf refusing to comply whyh tiheir 
jdeehiied asiahes. He paced .dte^room to and |k> 
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in a state of extreme indecision, and, at length, 
unwilling to condemn yet afraid to acquit me, sent 
me for final judgment to tlie fcorregidor. I was 
then led to the house of that officer escorted by 
a crowd, which like a snowball gathered strength 
as it rolled along; but the Corregidor, placed in 
the some disagreeable alternAttive of enebuntering 
the popular anger, or pronouncing an iUegal and 
discreditable judgment, declaimed against .the 
Mayor’s indecision ; and, trembling himself, said 
that he hated timid men, and sent me back to 
the town-hall. This game of battlcdoor and 
shuttlecock was not less annoyiqg to me than to 
the people, who, anxious for an immediate de« 
cision, expressed their impatience by an angry 
yell and threatened to take the afiair into their 
own hands. 

On my return to the town-hall his Worship’s 
irresolution was at once rembred by a iKldi^, 
who informed him that the people woi^d ^ 
longer brook delay, and. were, forcing 'their 
up ^sirs. M thiiHntelligence a hurried con- 
miltaiion took plaee between the Mayor and the 
^oretaxies ^ Polkei and 1 * was lagmn '|>laced 
ilnder the custody of the guard, which conducted 
loie to a large hall filled with militia men. There 
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1 met the Borderer, my companioii in misfortune, 
who informed me that lie had been despised, of 
his hnifc, his pistol, and all that he carried about 
1dm. 

I was here required to give up my papers, 
and all that 1 had in my pocket, and when this 
operation was completed the Secretary desired 
the soldiers to do their duty. "Senhor, follow 
me,” said the Serjeant. — “ To what place ? ” “To 
prison,” he replied. I repeated .his words in 
unfeigned astonishment, for although I was fully 
aware of the perilous predicament in which 1 
stood,* the idea of a prison had never suggested 
itself to my mind. Tlio sudden and varying 
emergencies of the eventful hour, which had 
elapsed since my arrival at Evora, had employed 
all my faculties in counteracting immediate 
dangers, and had left me no time to spcculato 
on my eventual destination; but this unexpected 
announcement excited my suiprisc and indig- 
nation to such a degree, , that I burst forth into a 
strain pf unusual vchemcims, denned their right 
tp .i^mprison me, and reminded them of the old 
POTtugucso law by which no .Eidalgo could, bo 
fogpSy confined in a common jail. 

1 felt, even then, that such a plea might ho con* 
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sidercd invidioti?, and was moreover ill-founded, 
as any enactment of that nature could of course 
apply to native rank only ; but I knew that it was 
in accordance with the opinions studiously pro- 
fessed by the party into whose hands 1 liad fallen, 
and was therefore calculated to embarrass their 
operations. I conefuded by saying that the pri- 
vileges of an Englishman, violated in my person, 
would be surely and promptly redressed by the 
British Ambassador. 

The agents of the Police were evidently startled 
by a vehemence so unusual in a prisoner; and 
in the pause that followed, a militia-inan of tlic 
name of Montero came forward, and suggested 
that during the night I should bo confined in the 
guard-room instead of the prison, saying that 
he would be responsible for iny appearance on 
the following morning. Thd Police acceded wil- 
lingly to a proposition which in some degree 
extricated them from their perplexing situation, 
and as Montero jwras distinguished for his attach- 
ment to the Iiffant, ^id was extremely popular 
both with the people and the militia, the mob 
consented though not without mlucfaiicc. 

Determined, liowevcr^ to have one victim^ they 
selseed tip^n the Borderer, and declared tliat he 
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siloiild expiate his own and his Master’s crimes 
in prison. 1 remonstrated with them on the 
extreme injustice of persecuting an individual 
f^pBiinst whom no accusation was levelled, and 
whose sole offence consisted in his temporary 
connexion witfa^an Englishman; but carried away 
by their senseless fiiry, they* twice endeavoured 
to drag him to prison, and twice assisted 
by Montero’s earnest exhortations I prevented 
them. 

At length the point was adjusted in our favour, 
and, for that night at least, he was permitted to 
share Ms Master’s fortunes. The scene must 
have appeared striking indeed to an indifferent 
spectator, for though so much occupied by the 
embarrassments of my actual position 1 was not, 
even then, insensible to the picturesque appear- 
ance of surrounding objects. The militia-men 
were standing in groups, some anxiously expect- 
ing their final orders, others holding aloft blazing 
fondles that dispelled with thejf red glare the 
darkness of the night whicIT had )ust set in, and 
showed, the people still pressing into the hall 
through the lofty archway, and lit up the vaulted 
roof and the walk literally black with smoke ; 
and dierc, looking upon the threatening i^owd 
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with a calm but sullen eye, the Borderer stood 
conspicuous by his red scarf and Castillian hat. 

Wc were now removed to the guard-room, and 
placed under the strictest surveillance, for neither 
Juan nor myself were allowed to exchange a word. 
In the evening the Seijeant Moptero appeared, 
and’with a delicac*y unlooked for, but not in the 
Peninsula infrequent in Ms rank of life, entreated 
me to consider myself rather as a guest than a 
prisoner, and assured me that, while he had au- 
thority, the guard-room should be reserved for 
my use. ^ 

This man’s conduct was highly creditable : he 
had opposed with manly firmness the indiscrimi- 
nating passion of the multitude, he had obtained 
for me better terms from their leaders than I 
could have expected under actual circumstances, 
and had tempered by the courtesy of his manner 
the real harshness of their measures. Soon after- 
wards some agents of the Police arrived, ex- 
amined my baggage, and took possession of the 
greater part cS* my" papers. My journal I had 
secreted in my mattress, to which I therefore 
clung with an apparent tenacity of regard for my 
creature com&rts, which somewhat amazed the 
worthy inspectors. 


g2 
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I had now cause to congratulate myself on 
the precaution which I had taken in thus conceal* 
ing my notes; but not you, my gentle reader, for 
had they been seized, you w^ld most assuredly 
have never been troubled with tlie perusal of 
these little volupies. A few loose papers of some 
consequence were in my pocket at the momerft of 
my arrest, but these I contrived to slip up my 
sleeve during the subsequent confusion. They, 
however, occasioned me great uneasiness, as I 
fnomentarily expected to sec tliem fall to the 
ground^ for ever anti anon I felt them travelling 
down my arm, and as so many eyes were fixed 
upon me I could only replace them by sundry 
jerks intended to pass for the vehement gestieu* 
lations of outraged honour. 

In the course of the evening I gradually dis- 
covered that a great popular movement had taken 
place at Evora, and that the revolutionary fer- 
ment was at its height It appeared that just 
before my arrival, the people impatient to pro- 
claim Don Miguel, liad summoned the Juiz de 
Bovo, an officer appointed for the cx|n*ess purpose 
of; submitting llieii- wishes to the Camera or mu- 
lacipality* ahd had enjoined him to convene that 
body without delay. When the Camera, had 
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assembled^ the people forced their way into the 
apartment where they were sitting in conclave, 
and compelled each member successively, on 
pain of instant death, to affix liis signature to a 
document declaratory of the Infant’s right to 
the throne. They then unfurle;! the national 
standard, paraded Hhe city, and proclaimed him 
under the title of Miguel I. Tlie Military Go- 
vernor of Evora, w'armly attached to the Imperial 
cause, endeavoured to suppress the insurrection, 
but upon his interference the population rose en 
mawe, and, joined by the militia, attacked with 
desperate courage and completely defeated the 
regular forces, who escaped from the city with 
difficulty and loss. 

Their Commanding officer was only saved 
the extraordinary exertions of his troops; and 
the Colonel of the militia, deserted by his men 
who almost unanimously espoused Don Miguel’s 
cause, fell desperately wounded. It was at that 
ill-fated time, yi the very first moment of the 
popular triumph, that I reached Evora; the 
popular laurels were fregh, the popular success 
was complete, but the victork had not yet dis- 
persed, their dead were still unburied, and their 
vengeance unappeased. During the whole of 
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the day on which I amved, the greatest disorders 
prevailed; the links that hold society together 
were dissolved, and the persons of the Consti- 
tutionalists were everywhere attacked, and their 
houses plundered. On that dreadful day alone, 
two hundred persons are said to have been ar- 
rested by the furious rabble, and dragged to 
prison, without the warrant of any legal forms, or 
the sanction of any legal authority. 

The arrival of an Englishman at such a con- 
juncture was calculated to excite deep suspicion, 
for the Miguelists then considered the British 
as the great stay and hope of the Constitutional 
party, and regarded us with a hatred propor- 
tioned to the unbounded love they bore the 
Infant. He had not yet indeed assumed the 
Crown, but was invariably styled King by the 
civil officers, the militia, and most of the inhabit- 
ants, who wore the red and blue cockade in 
token of their devoted attachment to his causa 

The guard-room was small, and contained no 
.furniture, except indeed a clumsy table attached 
to the wall ; there I passed the night, devoured 
by insects, and Oppressed by the heat, for the 
door was closed, and the window fastened. Mon- 
tero called in the morning, and expressed his 
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readiness to oblige me in any point consistent 
with liis duty, but he was superseded immedi- 
ately afterwards, and 1 was consigned to the 
charge of a most hot-headed Miguelist who had 
obtained some share of public favour from the 
exaggeration of his political principles; this man 
quickly asserted las power with a degree of in- 
solence which I could ill cndui*e. lie threw 
open the door of the apartment, insisting that 
it should not be closed till night had set in, and 
actually encouraged the rabble to gather round 
the window which looked into the ipuare, and 
was only a few feet from the ground. ^Groups 
collected and dispersed several times in the 
course of the morning, but later in the day they 
assembled in greater numbers, and gave very 
decided indications of hostile feeling. 

My mattress had been placed on the table, but 
they now insisted on its removal, and desired that 
it should be put on the floor, while, in compliance 
with anoUier mandate, the bed on which the 
guard slept was promoted in its stead. IVfy ser- 
vant, attended by a militia-man, had been allowed 
on the preceding evening to fetcli provisions from 
the town; but my new Governor would neither 
permit Juan to leave the guard-room in the early 
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part of the day, nor would he send out any of 
his own men on such a necessary errand; and 
when he at length consented to let Juan go he 
was driven back with threats by the people, so 
tliat we were kept for about twenty hours without 
any food. 

That day slowly wore aw’ay, one of the most 
unpleasing I have ever experienced, for it was 
attended by humiliating circumstances, though 
not by a sense of liumiliation, and 1 can hardly 
now revert to it without sickening sensations. 


During previous expeditions into revolu- 
tionized countries I had been exposed to dan- 


ger as imminent, but danger had been then un- 
accompanied by insult, and iny spirits had risen 
under the excitement ; but now, confined within 


narrow bounds, exhibited to the crowd, an object 
of mingled curiosity and abhoiTence, taimted, and 
still >vorse, occasionally pitied, I concealed my 
indignation under the mask of indifference. A 


few bright traits, however, relieved the general 
gloom of the picture. A Frenchrhan, approach- 
ing the window, addressed me in his native lan- 
gtiago, ftnd c‘xprcsted regret at my situation and 
ittlijitated his willingness to serve inc; and a 
young officer of rank, to whom 1 was subse- 
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quently indebted for acts of real kindness^ en- 
tered the guard-room^ and had the courage to 
pledge me in a glass of wine.* The guard, sus- 
picious of a conversation which they did not 
understand, obliged the Frenchman to retire, 
but only looked sullenly on the young officer, 
whose rank and station ij^ some degree awed 
them into good behaviour. 

The day began to fall, and my situation was 
indeed most uncomfortable. Large bodies of 
men paraded the streets singing revolutionary 
songs, intermingled with appalling 
stopping under the walls of the prison,* which 
almost adjoined the guard-house, uttered furioua 
denunciations of vengeance against its unpopular 
inmates. From thence they proceeded to the 
guard-room, and, gathering round the open 
window, gave loud hurrahs for Don Miguel, and, 
looking at me with glaring eyes and clenched 
fists, testified their rooted detestation by every 
a^^^gry gesture and expression, and by every 
varied intonation of voice, from the passionate 
yell to the hateful hiss, and then departed, after 
some ferocious shouts of Death to the Free- 
masons ” and Death to the English,” promising 
to return at a later hour and destroy the ac- 

G 3 
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cursed and heretical conspirator. My charitable 
Governor, who had hitherto lost no opportunity 
of increasing the odium under which I laboured^ 
became alarmed at those vindictive menaces, 
uttered as they manifestly were with the dreadful 
energy of real determination. He knew tliat his 
countrymen of Evora, whep fairly roused, had 
much of the tiger in their wrath; he was well 
aware that the hours of darkness were generally 
selected for acts of outrage against individuals, 
and he felt himself unable to protect me from 
the coming storm. He, therefore, sent a message 
to thb Authorities requesting them to make out 
an order for my immediate committal to prison, 
as he fully expected the guard-room to be forced 
that night by the mob, and would no longer hold 
himself responsible for my life. His report was 
confirmed by the representations of the French- 
man and of the young Officer, who had kindly in- 
terested themselves in my behalf, and who now 
urged with equal vehemence the necessity of my 
removal to some place of real* protection. The 
Authorities had unwillingly sanctioned my arrest 
in the first instance, ahd had subsequently taken 
no notice of the affair, hoping that in a time so 
pregnant with events the whole transaction would 
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be forgotten in a few hours, in which case they 
intended to sign my passport for Lisbon, and 
desire me to leave the city without delay ; but on 
receiving this intelligence they made out the 
order for my committal, and sent a pai*ty of mi- 
litia-men, accompanied by two Secretaries of Po- 
lice^ to see it carried into immediate execution. 

The huge prison doors were opened by the 
jailor, a tall man, apparently still athletic, though 
he had numbered more than seventy years, and 
every hair on his head was white. Entering, I 
found myself in a low vaulted passage, the ter- 
mination of which was lost in obscurity f it led 
to a dungeon, and was so dark that it might well 
appear to the eye of fancy a communication be- 
tween the upper world and the infernal regions. 
Passing this gloomy corridor we reached a flight 
of stairs guarded by an iron door, whose grated 
bjirs of immense thickness precluded all hope of 
escape. This door the jailor unlocked, and as- 
cending the staircase conducted me to my des- 
tined apartment, which was lofty, spacious, and 
unequally divided by an iron grating ; the roof 
was of wood, high, anJ poijitcd; the floor of 
stone, while two windows, or rather apertures, for 
they contained no glass, looked into the street. 
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and were strongly guarded by iron bars placed 
in transverse directions. Such was the general 
aspect of a room tKat had neither iire-place> nor 
chair, nor table, nor furniture of any kind. 

It is a trite observation that our ideas of hap- 
piness and misery are entirely relative; in the 
even course of ordinary life v e are hardly aware 
how rapidly and of the extent to which our feel- 
ings vary with var3'ing emergencies. Tlie mere 
suggestion of a prison had on the preceding 
e\^cning filled me with irrepressible anger; so 
gross an indignity seemed scarcely tolerable, 
even in imagination, but yet, in fact, I have sel- 
dom known a more grateful moment than that in 
which I first crossed the threshold of my prison- 
room and heard tlie retiring steps of the jailor as 
he turned upon me the key of the iron door. I 
then felt that I would rather submit to any hard- 
ship and encounter any danger than again pass 
through the bitter ordeal which I had that day 
undergone in the guard-room. The massive 

I 

walls and strong bars of my graitcd apartment 
deprived me indeed of personal freedom, but do - 
liviered me from coutum'ely and menace, and from 
groat and imminent peril ; tboy spoke the Ian* 
guage of protection, and the solitude to which 
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they consigned me was unspeakably delightful 
after the overbearing clamours of the jjopulace. 

In the course of the eveniifg the Secretaries of 
the Police arrived lo take my depositions, which 
I signed at their requisition^ having first atten- 
tively perused them ; I had thus some practical 
experience of the #node of administering justice 
in Portugal. A prisoner charged with the com- 
mission of an ofTence is subjected to a strict exa- 
mination, his answers are recorded by an officer 
of the law, acknowledged by his own signature, 
and then submitted to the Judge, who is guided 
in his opinion of the case by this record &nd by 
an accompanying statement of facts ; but should 
the record and the statement be perverted, it is 
evident that subsequent proceedings flowing from 
a tainted sourc8 must be equally vitiated, and 
the more upright tlic intentions of the Judge the 
more unjust will the final judgment be. And 
thus it happens that a skilful notary can often 
in the first stage of the process determine the 
eventual fate i>{ the accused, who, if dull and un- 
educated, will sometimes, through sheer stupidity 
and a total ignorance of* the, nature of the act he 
is performing, put his name to a record of ques- 
tions and answers, imperfect, garbled, and unfairly 
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prejudicial to his own cause ; but he will, perhaps, 
more frequently, by a dishonest connivance with 
his legal examiner, obtain a version of the affair 
eminently favourable to his own case and equally 
disadvantageous to the interests of justice. On 
the present occasion I had no reason to complain 
of the notaries, for they werft unprejudiced^ and 
well-intentioned, and represented the transaction 
in its real colours. 

Some years before the events to which I am 
now alluding, I passed through Lucena, a town 
situated in the kingdom, of Granada, and in the 
'heart of a wild and secluded district, at that time 
abandoned, almost without a struggle, to a nu- 
merous banditti, who had encamped in a neigh- 
bouring forest, and were carrying on their depre- 
dations with impunity. Every man carried a 
musket, every detached house was rudely fortified 
as in the feudal times, and the boldest feared to 
traverse the wood except in caravans or large 
bodies, associated and arm^d for mutual protec- 
tion. 1 remember hearing at thjs place that a 
noted robber had recently appeared in the town 
isnd had murdered an iilhabitant in the open day ; 
he was arrested, but, in consequence of the na- 
ture of the depositions stating the case, was 
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speedily liberated. I asked how this had oc- 
curred. It was quite natural,” my informant 
answered, for he supplied •the Escribanos and 
some of our princJjpal magistrates with clothes.” 
"Was he then a tailor?” I asked with some sur- 
prise ; knowing well that^the Andalusian bandit 
generally follows Jiis vocation pretty exclusively, 
and regards with haughty contempt the peaceful 
habits of industriou.s life. " A tailor, Senor,” said 
my friend, smiling at my simplicity, "he was a 
caballcro (a cavalier), and when any travellers fell 
into his hands he appropriated their gold and 
their goods generally, but reserved thtj waist- 
coats and trowsers of the denuded individuals for 
the Escribanos and magistrates, who were conse- 
quently the best dressed men in the town, and 
were thus enabled to keep up the dignity of their 
profession. In his prosperous days he supported 
them, and they were bound by every tic of interest 
and honour to uphold him in the hour of adver- 
sity.” This good understanding between the 
robber and tjie functionary is rather severe upon 
the traveller, not only because all hope of redress 
or restitution of goods Is thpeby rendered hope- 
less, but because a real orthodox bandit of An- 
dalusia generally disdains the appropriation of 
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wearing apparel^ and, therefore, this spoliation of 
coats and waistcoats may be considered as an 
extra loss incurred^ for the benefit of the guar- 
dians of the law. 

The state of Lucena was singular enough 
about that time. To English eyes it was curious 
to behold a party dressed fpi* an evening. as- 
sembly proceeding to a house a few hundred 
yards from the town with mushets in their hands. 
It was a strange mixture of modern civilization 
with an almost feudal state of society. 

But to return to my narrative. — The Inten- 
dant Ihft me ; the city remained that night in a 
state of the greatest excitement, and the yells 
were sometimes tremendous. 

Tlie life of a prisoner is monotonous enough, 
as it is rather a history of feelings than events* 
The grateful sensation at first inspired by my 
prison walls soon ceased to operate on my mind^ 
while the strict confinement became every day 
more severely felt, and was to me peculiarly irk* 
some, as it involved a total chapge of habits. 
For some time past l.had generally been on 
horseback from sun^risc to sun-set, and the nar- 
row limits within which my movements were now 
restricted formed a most unpleasing contract to 
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the free range of the mountainous Algarve and 
the interminable wastes of the Alentejo ; and as 
I saAV through my grated windows the bright sun 
and the blue unclouded sky which I could now 
no more enjoy, I longed for “ the life so late I 
led/’ and pined for the open" heath and the rush- 
ing steed. Many hours of the day I spent in 
pacing my apartment, sometimes 1 amused my- 
self by observing a dark-eyed lady who fre- 
quented a balcony on the opposite side of the 
street, but still more often 1 lay on my mattress 
reading over and over again my only book, Gil 
Bias, a most appropriate study, for his imprison- 
ment by villanous Corregidors made my own 
woes appear quite classical. 1 was fortunately 
on good terms with the jailor, who when he 
brought me my meals would sometimes linger to 
inform me of the events occurring in the town, 
and I was always prepared for his arrival by the 
heavy sound made by the grated door at the foot 
of the stairs, as he unlocked it and swung it back 
on its iron hinges ; a sound which, however dis- 
cordant it might have appeared under happier 
circumstances, w^as in my statoof solitude rarely 
unwelcome. 

I remember being amused by a little incident. 
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which was curious enough as a striking instance 
of the greater importance men often attach to 
words than to things. One night when the jailor 
was bringing me supper he observed, speaking 
of his parents, that his father was a native of 
GaUicia. 1 afterwards inadvertently called him 
a Gallician: "No Senhor,”saM the old man, draw- 
ing himself up with dignity, “ I did not say my 
' Father was a Gallician, 1 only said that he and 
his parents before him were born in GaUicia,” a 
distinction too subtle for my unrefined inteUect, 
but which reaUy originated in a keen sense of 
the contempt which in Portugal unjustly attaches 
to the word Gallician. 

One day I was surprised by a visit from the 
young officer whom 1 have already mentioned. 
He was accompanied by the Frenchman, and had 
been permitted to see me by the Authorities. 
Having previously called upon the Corregidor, 
he had represented to him the injustice of hu- 
mouring a misguided people 1^ detaining any 
longer in prison an individual Aarged with no 
•definite offence ; he had urged him to issue an 
hamediate but secret order for ray liberation, say- 
ing, that he would take me to his Father’s house, 
without attracting ^e public attention, and would 
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consider himself responsible for my appearance 
on the day required. 

The Corregidor in answer regretted the treat- 
ment I had experienced, and admitted that my 
arrest could not be defended on legal pounds, 
adding that if he had been present in the first 
instance he would liave ordered the sentinel to 
let me pass unquestioned, but that such a course 
was subsequently rendered impracticable by the 
violent prepossessions of the people. He had 
been, however, anxious to show me every pos- 
sible indulgence, and had awarded to me the 
best apartment in the prison; but he could not 
comply with his young friend’s request, as an 
order for my release would be construed by the 
suspicious citizens into a connivance with persons 
arrested on political charges, and would very 
possibly be followed hy an attack on the prisons, 
and a massacre of the prisoners. 

His declaration was sincere, and 1 felt it to be 
so. The Corre^gidor could not act otherwise, for 
he was no longer a free agent, but the slave of 
a faction that would only acknowledge his au- 
thority while he complied iifiplicitly with their 
wishes. Yet although my young friend’s appli- 
cation was ineffectual, I was gratified by the 
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gcnci’ous zeal, which had prompted him to take so 
deep an interest in the fete of a perfect stranger ; 
but he w'as only twenty-one, and at that age the 
heart is warm, and the mind has scarcely begun 
to calculate. 

Tliat day, enlivened by the visit of my friends, 
brief as that visit was, made the next appear 
more cheerless ; cheerless it seemed indeed to me, 
"though full of beauty and brightness to the eman- 
cipated portion of mankind ; towards evening the 
aspect of the heavens changed, clouds gathered, 
and 

-“with the night 

Cume storm and darkness in their mingling might.*’ 

I had never entirely recovei'ed from the feverish 
attack under which I Imd suffered in the Algarve, 
and the want of fresh air and exercise now pro- 
duced a return of indisposition, and the appalling 
cries of “Death to the prisoners," which rose 
that evening from groups collected bcneatli my 
windows, jarred peculiarly on a mjnd then restless 
and irritable from disease. The dlisturbancc was, 
however, of short duration ; it seemed as if yield- 
ing " to power unseen, and mightier far than 
they the furies of the human breast were si- 
lenced by the more angry strife of tlie elements. 
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for as the weather grew tempestuous the popular 
uproar died away. And as I laj on my mattress 
exhausted, yet unab|p to sleep, gazing on the 
melancholy light of a solitary lamp and the 
strong reflection cast upon the wall by the iron- 
grating, I could only hear the fitful gusts of the 
passiifg wind as it sliook the building, and the 
mournful and uiivaiying splash of the rai.i as it 
fell drop after drop from the over-hanging roof 
ou the pavement below. 

Time and circumstance alike contributed to 
dispirit me, and vexatious thoughts chased each 
other rapidly through my mind. I felt that tlic 
issue of my adventure was extremely doubtful': a 
favourable statement of my case had indeed been 
forwarded to the Minister of Police at Lisbon, 
and I entertained no doubt of his willingness to 
release me. I had written to the British Ambas- 
sador, and was well assured of his interference 
in my behalf, but I knew that serious differences 
must have arisen between the Governments of 
Great Britain atid Portugal, in consequence of 
Don Miguel’s recent conduct, and it was then 
generally believed at Evora that Sir Frederick 
Lamb had actually left Uie kingdom. 

My letter might therefore never reach its des- 
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tination; should it, however, find Sir Frederick 
in Portugal, still it was extremely probable that 
under the actual excitement the local authorities 
would not venture to enforce an order issued by 
the central government if opposed to the public 
feeling at Evora; and the violence of the mob, 
which occasionally collected^ around the prison, 
convinced me that even its thick walls and pon- 
derous bars would not afford its inmates any 
certain protection against a sudden burst of 
popular fury. 

I was .dso hardly satisfied with my own con- 
duct. A dislike to bend to circumstances, and 
alter the route I had originally fixed on, when the 
expediency of such an alteration had become 
apparent, assisted in some degree by a desire to 
see the great political change in progress, had 
carried me into scenes which cooler heads would 
have avoided ; and if the loss of life sliould even- 
tually prove the penalty of my indiscretion, such 
a termination of my exploit would not be cheered 
by any consolatory reflections, for I should have 
perished in an expedition that could hardly 
imder any circumstances have been useful to 
others, or to myself. 

From the contemplation of actual evils my 
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mind flew unconscious o’er each backward 
year/’ and past as well as present scenes were 
tinged with the same^ sombre hue. I had never 
perhaps before had leisure to devote so many 
hours uninterruptedly to calm and dispassionate 
reflection. In active life the mind is hurried on 
by the pursuit of soihe real or imagined good, by 
the eagerness of speculation, and the overmaster- 
ing force of passion, and turns away from all that 
is painful in the impressions of former years, — 
impressions which the mind can never wholly 
erase, but refuses to dwell upon as injurious to 
its energies. 

When captured by a Catalan Guerilla in the 
great Spanish revolt of 1822, and threatened 
with instant death, there was a grandeur in the 
events passing around me, and a corresponding 
elevation of sentiment in those among whom my 
lot was for the moment cast, which made me com- 
paratively insensible to the fate which might 
possibly await iqe. Their chivalrous and un- 
conquerable attdbhment to their lawful king, their 
gallant bearing against outnumbering enemies^ 
and under an overwhelming reverse of fortune, 
and their stedfast resistance to the most un- 
righteous persecution which ever brought down 
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infamy on the prostituted name of freedom; 
these were qualities that put to shame the self- 
arrogated virtue of the Spanish legislator, these 
arc traits which shed a glorious and redeeming 
light upon the gloomy history of those days; those 
are circumstj^nocs wiiich time can never efface 
from my mind, and which ini^iressed me stmngly 
even in that hour of personal danger. And the 
sight of Vilia, rich in youthful heroism when the 
morning sun arose, rich in her bowers and halls, 
but a heap of blood and ashes when that sun 
went down ; the sight, I say, of beautiful but 
perishing Vilia,* and the heavy sound of the 
destroying cannon, reverberating among the 
rocks, as it mowed down the never-yielding popu- 
lation of that devoted place, excluded from my 
mind every other emotion ^avc that of ardent 
sympathy with the martyred Royalists. 

But ill my lonely prison-room at Evora, with 
nothing to intci-ck, and little to excite, debarred 
from every wonted occupation, deprived of books 
and *^left in utter solitude, to pine the prey of 
^vlery changingmood,” exposed to the chances of 
a di^eadful and inglorious death, and unsupported 

A town in the north of Spain, cleatroyed by the Constitutional^ 
imps iu this springs of 1S22. ■ . > 
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by a single circumstance that could give dignity 
to danger, my spirits became depressed, not 
broken. My mind, thrown entirely on its own 
resources, found a painful pleasure in recalling 
past scenes, and retracing the stormy course of 
my own varied and eventful life ; ^for in my con- 
tinual rambles I had mixed with every class, and 
experienced every vicissitude of fortune. 

That hour of physical and mental depression 
exercised a softening influence on all my fdclings. 
Those whom I loved appeared in lovelier colours, 
those whom I had been accustomed to view under 
a less kindly aspect were now seen by the sobered 
spirit in a more charitable light, and many of my 
own actions, deemed in their day of little mo- 
ment, became to stern reflection each a crime. I 
thought of the various occurrences I had wit- 
nessed in various countries, from the Italian re- 
volutions down to the actual moment; I lieard 
again the lofty aspirations breathed by an ardent 
people in the delusive hour of an imagined libera- 
tion, and their patriotic cry that, t;he last day of 
slavery was the brightest of existence, rung 
again in my ears.* I remembered the misjudg- 

* 1 remember Beeing, on a great public occasion at the break- 
ing out of the Piedmontese revolution, two hundred educated per- 
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iBg zeal with which I then concurred in their 
hopes, and I turned from the excesses which had 
hclied the noble promise of that day and had dis- 
appointed my boyish enthusiasm. And blended 
with the stirring recollection of public events 
came the memory of pleasures past and friend- 
ships contracted in the midsit of war and ‘^con- 
iusion. Those companionships had been marred 
and broken, — that country had been visited by 
the heavy liand of civil war. One undistinguish- 
ing night had buried all. 

. He who has ever spent a restless night, when 
the, frame is fevered and the heart heavy, no 
doubt remembers the unreasonable impatience 

sons lay tlieir hands on their hearts, and cry out *‘Le dernier jour 
de I’esclaVftge est le plus beau de la vie.” When the Constiiutioa 
was proclaimed, 1 was given a tricolojip. cockade by one of the 
revokitiouists, and preserved it as a curious memorial of the time. 
During the great Catalan revolution, when my desk was searched 
by the exasjterated Roydii^ts, 1 expected every moment to see 
these ill-starred badges of democracy brought up in jfudgmeiit 
against me; but to my surprise the investigation passed over 
irithout eliciting this apparently conclusive proof of my levotii- 
tionary tendencies. 1 was not aware, till jnany months after- 
wards, that my life had been preserved by the kind foresight of 
a sUter, who, with her constant atfection, had taken precautions 
her bt'otber which Iv had not taken for himself. Under tlM 
. j&ft^ience of some general api^hensLon, she had removed, without 
ttif' knowledge, those dangerous emblems from my desk imme* 
my de])arttire for Spain* 
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with which he pined for the first glimpse of day 
as he turned fii|om side to side on his lonely couch, 
vainly soliciting 

** That sleep which would not weigh his eyelidji-dbwii 
And ^tcep his senses iu forgetfulness.” 

Such was my fretful and unhappy state on the 
evening to. which* I allude. Sleep, "‘nature’s 
kind nurse,” refused^ to visit me till the waning 
lamp allowed that the night was far spent ; then, 
indeed, sleep came, but not repose, — the busy 
mind renewed its painful train of tliought. My 
recollections assumed distinct form and colouring; 
X was transported to the cherished scenes of 
former years — 1 saw once more the friends of my 
early days — I mingled with the absent ; and the 
dead, restored to all the freshness of existence, 
greeted me again-^ 

** With hand as warm and brow as gay 
As if we parted yesterday.” 

I was suddenly and terribly awakened. 1 
started up and drank in with eager cars the most 
dreadful yell that I ever yet heard sent forth by 
an infuriated people; that shout I felt at once 
was no longer a generar expression of political 
axdmosity, but the voice of popular passion freshly 
and violently excited. The crowd, however, wMcJi 

h2 
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had so fearfully revealed its near approach, rushed 
on, and in a moment more I could scarcely hear 
the distant sound of their heavy tread ; but the 
volcano was labouring, and the eruption was at 
hand. After a brief interval I heard a confused 
sound of voices, and climbing up to the iron 
grating looked through it with intense anxiety. 
The sun had risen, but my view was limited to 
the street in which the prison was situated ; I 
listened attentively, yet heard no repetition of 
those startling cries ; but as the low moaning 
wind precedes the tempest, so a general though 
indistinct murmur, uncommon at that early hour 
in the morning, and apparently rising from all 
quarters of the city, seemed to portend some un- 
usual agitation. Soon afterwards ^mall parties 
rushed down tlie streets calling out for arms, 
knocking at the houses, and exhorting their 
friends to rise; the signal was obeyed, the groups 
were reinforced, and the tumult increased. At 
length the drum beat to arras, and the tocsin 
scut forth its formidable peal. At this tremen- 
dous summons the insurrection became universal, 
a furious crowd pressed down the street, as 
through the main artery: of the city. As the re- 
fuse of the ocean is brought from its lowest depths 
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to the surface by a disturbance of the waters, so 
the worst portion of the population, roused by 
the storm, was now seen conspicuous. Every 
foul alley, every subterranean cellar sent forth 
its birds of prey to darken with their ill-omened 
presence a scene which needed • no additional 
horrors ; an ill-favoured race, which shunned the 
light in quiet times, and never left their loath* 
some prccincls but for deeds of ill, — men upon 
whom it were enough to look but once to see 
that murder was their trade, and to feel that 
mercy could be no inmate of their hearts, jfixed, 
with them were the more respectable inhabitants 
of the place, militiamen, artisans, and peasants, 
variously attired and variously armed, some clad 
in long dark cloaks, others half naked from the 
haste with which they obeyed the summons ; some 
bearing muskets and bayonets, pthers long 
knives, while many brandished the huge club 
and held aloft the dreadful pike. They were 
evidently presspg on to the horrible work of 
blood, their Auntcnances were inflamed with 
rage, and their expressions stem and short, for 
they had then no time for idlfe shouts. I vainly 
endeavoured to discover from their hasty ej^ 
clamations the object of the rising ; I ^wearied 
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, my mind in conjecturing the cause. The insur- 
gents had already ^expelled the regular troops 
and had proclaimed the In^nt King; the Im- 
perialists had everywhere submitted to their dic- 
tation, and the Miguelists remained undisputed^ 
masters of the, city. Against whom then was 
this furious ebullition dircctctf? My blood froze 
as the only probable answer suggested itself to 
my mind. An attack on the prisons had long 
been threatened by the mob and dreaded by the 
authorities ; for they were then overflowing with 
^ose real and supposed partisans of Don Pedro’s 
cause, who bad been arrested during tliat dis^ 
traded time ; and night after night the awful cry 
of ‘'Death to the Prisoners” had been raised 
under the prison windows. The people were 
then probably directing their course to the great 
prison in the square, and when they had satiated 
their rage in the blood of its ill-fated inmates, 
would, 1 supposed, undoubtedly retrace their 
steps to the prison in which I wq^ confined, and 
there renew tlie slaughterous work? 

About this time the jailor entered my apart- 
llilliit to fetch a loose, bar that was lying in a 
of the room. The old man was evidently 
poitoSfsed with the same belief; he was labourxng 
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under extreme agitation, but said i^^lutcly that 
he would fortify the prison doora^ and defend 
them against the n^ob to the last extremity. 1 
desired to know the immediate cause of the tu- , 
mult, and he told me that the regular troops, cx« ^ 
palled a few days before by the cjtizens, had re- 
cnit!red Evora dufing the night, and had just 
been found by the astonished inhabitants drawn 
up in battle array in the heart of the city. 
Against these invaders the energies of the people 
were now directed, and if, as he anticipated, the 
issue of the struggle should prove disastrous to 
the Imperial troops, the prisons, so often menaced, 
would, he feared, become the scene of sangui- 
nary excesses. He could not then delay, but 
said he would return in a short time and give me 
furtlier tidings ; he left me, but not as before to 
irksome solitude, for every faculty was engi’ossed 
by these momentous events. 

A heavy discharge of musketry was followed , 
by a complete cessation of every hostile sound, 
and then the tumult was renewed, and the cries 
of the people rose high above the roar of the 
combat* Had 1 been able even as a prisoner to 
behold the thrilling scene, a sense of persoiial 
danger would pi'obably have been lost in the 
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deep interest inspired by such U. struggle, but 
the iron bars of my grated window prevented me 
from looking down tlic street:,— those bars which 
1 never before viewed with feelings of such un- 
bounded aversion. At this time the doors atjid 
windows on the, opposite side of the street were 
closed, and the inhabitants were ranged on the 
balconies armed with missiles to pour down on 
the devoted troops. Even women shared the 
exasperation of the moment, and bearing jugs of 
hot water and scalding oil, prepared to assist 
their sons and husbands in the extermination of 
men whom they considered hostile to the altar 
and the throne. 

I remained in a state of anxious suspense till 
my jailor returned, for, circumstanced as 1 was, 
life or death was apparently dependent on the 
issue of the struggle. At length re-entering the 
room he told me that victory was decidedly in- 
clining to the popular party ; they had taken the 
arsenal, and had plentifully supplied themselves 
with arms from its ample maga^^fhes, and were 
thus enabled to renew the contest on more equal 
terms. Again he left me, and another anxious 
pause ensued; but at his third and last visit he 
announced the total defeat of the regular troops. 
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who were isrily saved from utter destruction by 
the admirable CQnduct of their commanding 
officer. , . 

Hemmed in by a resolved and overwhelming 
populace^ attacked in front and rcar^ and from 
the houses above, unable to maintain their ground 
they yet succeeded* in making good their retreat, 
after some gallant but ineffectual efforts to retrieve 
the day. After their expulsion from the city the 
disorders which had convulsed Evora, at the 
breaking out of the revolution, wei*e renewed; 
the Imperialists were again assaulted in^ their 
houses, and the Corregidor, or civil Governor, 
whose comparative moderation had excited the 
hatred of the fanatics, was barbarously assailed, 
although himself sincerely attached to the Infant's 
cause. His coat was stabbed through in several 
places, and his life was only saved by the ex- 
ertions of some faithful adherents; but he was 
degraded and deposed by general acclamation, 
and as they hurried him to a place of confine- 
ment, to preserve him from a worse fate, the mob 
repeatedly enjoined them to tear him limb from 
limb. Such was the fall of the Corregidor, who 
a short time before had signed the order by 
virtue of which I was then a prisoner. So rapid 

H 3 
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is the mareh revolution, so quickly does the 

condemner become the condemned. 

* 

A calm now prevailed, perhaps more awful 
than the dreadful din which had preceded it ; the 
streets were deserted, the ordinary business of 
life was suspended, the uproar of conflicting 
parties was unhekrd, for the assailants were 
engaged at the extremity of the city in pursuit 
of the retiring troops. It was an awful pause 
indeed, for I knew that the unnatural silence 
would soon be terminated by the murderous 
bands returning from the mortal struggle flushed 
with success and ripe for further outrage. 

During that interval of fearful repose, I could 
not but feel that within the last few hours my 
prospects had become greatly overcast, my 
chances of safety sensibly diminished. 1 felt as 
a mariner wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, who> 
safe for the moment, awaits the gradual flow of 
that returning tide which must prove to hkn a 
watery grave ; for I found myself in that hope- 
less situation in wliich no efibrts coh\d profit me, 
nd prudence lead to extrication, no courage be of 
any avail. * • . 

,, 'there, in my prison cell, if the sovercigo peo- 
plll^Ued it, 1 milst be coolly and deliberately 
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butchered without a weapon to save or to avenge, ^ 
without a chance of preserving life**iby flight, or 
of prolonging it by manly resistance. In the 
nervous impatience of my feelings 1 alinost 
wished to shorten my suspense, and to exchange 
the deadly calm which reigned arqund me for the 
furfous assault which would soon, I was per- 
suaded, be directed against the prison doors. 
But tliat Pov'cr * which can guide the whirlwind 
and direct the storm,” and which in its wisdom so 
often bafUcs the calculations of men, be they for 

good or be they for evil, had otherwise decreed. 

• • 

That calm, so strangely at variance with the 
general character of the time, was of some du- 
ration. The return of the conquering people 
was, at first, indicated by cries faintly heard in 
the distance, but deepening as they drew nearer, 
and at length sounding absolutely terrific ; these 
were, ,Jhowever, only the expiring cries of ex^ 
hausted passion, for rich in the spoils of the 
fallen arsenal, Jthey passed beneath my windows^ 
apparently worn out by their exertions, and 
showed no disposition to attack the prison, but 
passed sullenly by without a single menace. 

Their exhaustion was so complete that during 
the rest of the day a death-like ''stillness perraded 
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thu populous city of Evora ; not a shouts not an 
exclamation, ^fiot even the common sounds of 
social life were heard ; but tljc ceaseless dash of 
the fountain playing in the adjacent street alone 
interrupted a silence which contrasted singularly 
with the stormy ^excitement of the morning. 

Night came on. and an anxious night it was 
to every prisoner. The fall of the Corregidor 
had been chiefly owing to the efforts he had 
made to shield unoffending citizens from the 
lawless arrests of the mob, and to preserve those 
who were arrested from further violence. Our 
protector had now fallen, and, although we might 
indulge in hope, we had no longer any assurance 
of protection. Who, with the warning fate of the 
Corregidor before his eyes, would say (o the un- 
bridled ihultitude, “ So far, no farthex*, shalt thou 
stray.” The dragon was unchained ; might had 
vanquished right ; there was a power above the 
law. and, though fatigued and slumbering for the 
moment, wc had every reason to apprehend that 
the spirit of popular vengeance would revive with 
the reviving energies of the people. But, contrary 
to the general expe^atmn, the desire of shedding 
tlie blood of the prisoners decreased when every 
\mrmv to the perpetration of such an act was 
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removed; for, elated by their signal triumph over^ 
the troops, and gratified by the deposition of the 
obnoxious Corregic|pr, the leaders of the insur- 
rection heard with less impatience the calm re- 
monstrances of their superiors in station, and 
allowed the public feeling to takc^a better direc- 
tioxt. Large bodics*of men remained in the square 
for many hours after the conflict, and in the even- 
ing the peasantry formed companies selected 
from their own class, and aftcrAVards regularly 
guarded the ramparts by day and night. 

I have little more to record during the remain- 
ing days I spent in prison. One evening, when 
the room was darkened by the shades of ap- 
proaching night, as I sat by the window listening 
to the perpetual chant in favour of Don Migucl> 
sung by the men, and echoed by the children, the 
door was opened, and letters were brought me 
from the British Embassy informing me of the 
decided interference of the British Ambassador 
in my behalf, accompanied by a message from 
the Mayor announcing the welcome intelligence 
of my actual liberation. 

I instantly repaired to* the* town-hall, and re^ 
quested him to issue an order for the release of 
Juan, who was confined in the great prison in - 
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the square ; but the Mayor declined complying 
with my wishes, assigning no reason for his re* 
fusal^ but only stating that |ie was detained by 
the will of the Intendant of Police and the supe- 
rior authorities, by royal orders, by orders from 
the King, (for so Don Miguel was then styled 
at Evora). In short, it might have been inferred 
from his answer tliat all the royalty of Europe 
had conspired against the unfortunate Borderer. 
After some fruitless endeavours to persuade his 
inexorable Worship, 1 had a last and hurried 
interview with Juan in the prison, and then 
deparfed, resolved to renew my exei’tioiis in his 
behalf at Lisbon, where, after a long altercation 
with the Authorities, my remonstrances were 
crowned with success. 

If 1 were asked what was the real character of 
the Borderer, I should answer, that during my 
long and frequent rambles I have rarely met the 
man with whom I have spent so much time, yet 
of whose real nature and designs 1 had finally so 
much doubt. He was vain^glorious, and boasb 
ful to a ridiculous extent, but was not, 1 think, 
deficient in real courage. His honesty was very 
qi^tionable, for when I arrived at Lisbon, and 
examined the money concealed in the saddle, 1 
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found a considerable deficit. It is true that my 
portmanteau had been pillaged at Evora, and 
that the saddle had |*emained without protection 
for a long time ; still I have difficulty in believing 
that, if the secret place had been discovered, any 
common plunderer would have beqp so moderate 
as to have taken duly a portion of. the spoil, 
during a period of such universal license, and 
when the cliar.ces of detection were so slight. 

A little circumstance also during our journey 
excited some suspicion in my mind, though even 
now I hardly know in what light to consider it. 
As we were one morning riding through a defile, 
in one of the wildest and most uninhabited parts 
of Alcntcjo, he suddenly approached me, drawing 
nearer till our horses were abreast, and then 
asked me w’hether I liad lost my eye-glass, say- 
ing he thought I had left it at the place where we 
had slept the preceding night. 

There is occasionally among the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula, but especially among the Spani- 
ards,* a siiddem and apparently unaccountable 
transition from extreme blandncss and courtesy 
of manner, to a startling ferocity of expression 
and abruptness of tone; but 1 have observed 


* Chieiy among the Valenciansi 
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that this peculiar change of countenance and 
voice generally characterizes the accomplished 
villain, and is visible at the moment when he 
thinks he can safely throw off the mask, and give 
way to his native brutality. 

Such a fierceness of expression and abruptness 
of voice I then remarked in the Borderer, symp- 
toms which I had learnt to distrust, and which 
struck me as ominous ; at that hasty and unex- 
pected question I felt in my bosom for my glass, 
but kept my eye steadily fixed on Juan's right 

hand, which was in the pocket where I knew ho 

* « 

carried fire arms, so tliat the least suspicious 
motion of his arm would have met with a corres- 
ponding movement on my part, and I should 
instantly have sprung forward and drawn forth 
my own pistol. If he really entertained any vil- 
lainous project he saw me prepared, and there- 
fore abandoned his intention. But the peculiarity 
of his manner, and tlie position of his hand, may 
have been purely accidental : still my suspicions 
were excited, and during the remainder of my 

journey I made him always ride before me, and 

• 

never remain cvcn.fpr a moment in the rear; a 
precaution which 1 had adopted generally, though 
i)ot invariably, in the earlier part of our expedition. 
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There was also something highly unsatisfactory 
in his mode of alluding to the^past events of his 
life: he admitted that his former master had 
been murdered in his presence; and though he 
deprecated the act, I could not discover, even by 
his own version of the affair, that*he had made 
the slightest effort to prevent it. 

I have generally found those rough adven- 
turers faithful and devoted, and, when our ac- 
quaintance has been of some duration, they have 
often become much attached to me, and have 
sometimes offered to leave their country,^ and 
follow my fortunes all over the world. I have, 
in consequence, frequently parted from them 
with regret, but I entertained no feeling of this 
kind for the Borderer. I may have done him 
wrong, but, in spite of my disinclination to dis- 
trust his fidelity, dark suspicions would at times 
irresistibly force themselves upon my mind. I 
had, however, no certain knowledge of any cri- 
minal intention ^on his part, and, as he had suf- 
fered in my sef vice, I felt bound to exert myself 
t6 the utmost to procure his release. 

Any man who has travelled much in wild coun- 
tries, particularly in Spain, where the extremes of 
vice and virtue exist, will have found his observa- 
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twm of character rendered peculiarly acute by the 
emergencies arising from the insecure state of the 
country,, and the consequent necessity of obtain- 
ing some insight into the intentions of the guides 
and adventurers upon whose fidelity his safety 
for the time essentially depends. A series of 
constant observations at length produces in the 
observer a rapid and almost intuitive recognition 
of cliaracter. In forming a general and hasty 
opinion of an individual, I have been sometimes 
guided by indications so trivial that 1 should 
l)ave .been almost ashamed of admitting that they 
could influence my conduct, although most un- 
questionably they had that effect; yet, practi- 
cally, I was rarely deceived. During my early 
wanderings those indications would have passed, 
probably without notice, certainly without cmn- 
ment ; but the necessity of scrutinizing the indi- 
viduals to Avhose care I entrusted my safety, led 
me to connect particular symptoms with parti^ 
cular intentions and a particular state of mind ; 
a peculiar mode of introducing siifajects, a parti* 
cular mode of questioning, a certain reserve, and 
sometimes even a Vertain frankness, an eameibt 
look or even a pre-occupation of mind, havefoe*' 
excited my suspicion; and latterly, 1 
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seldom found that suspicion wholly destitute of 
foundation. It is true that men have great con* 
stitutional differencefi ; some are iranlc^ some re^ 
served^ all occasionally absent — and till we are 
acquainted with the temperament of the indi- 
vidual, it may be said that no fair conclusion can 
be drawn from such* trivial circumstances. So I 
reasoned for a long time, but practically there 
was a certain frankness^ there was a certain re* 
sorve* there was a certain absence, and even a 
certain earnestness, which I learned to distinguish 
as emanating from a person in some degree be^ 
distrusted. I can hardly explain the difference 
of manner that was often perceptible between 
the honest man and tlie accomplished traitor, the 
shades in that state of society are often so indis* 
tinctly marked, the lines so finely di’awn, but yet 
I was generally sensible of the difference, though 
Juan’s case was certainly an exception. The 
truth of these observations will I am sure be ad* 
mitted by every ^person who has travelled much 
in times and iil a country requiring perpetual 
caution and habitual obseryation of character.. 

l iiftve known persons who have endeavoured 
to astartain the character of their guides, in very 
daugenma dis^cte^ entering into conversatioii 
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with them upon points connected with their 
doubts^ and thus endeavouring to infer from their 
manner the truth or the mistaken nature of their 
suspicions; but men vnll frequently come to a 
false conclusion by this mode of proceeding. A 
man conscious of his integrity will either betray 
embarrassment or testify displeasure, or show 
something like ridicule at the anxiety of his in- 
quirer, if he have any clue to his motives, or per- 
ceive the drift of his questions ; in short, he will 
manifest emotion of some kind wliich the super- 
ficial observer attributes to a source from wliich 
it does not proceed. Your cool, insinuating, 
pleasant guide, who deprecates treachery in fluent 
language, and with a cool, unembarrassed manner, 
is often the man to be really dreaded and sus- 
pected ; and. his intentions can only be inferred 
by indications of a very difierent character. 

On the following morning I went to the inn, 
and, desiring the muleteer to load the mules, 
employed the interval in taking a hasty view of 
the cathedral, which is Gothic,^ but has little 
claims to beauty; the^altar is, however, built in 
the Italian style, .•bxtrcmely rich, and decorated 
^th various marbles. I also visited the ru%s of 
temple, supposed to have been dedicated to 
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the goddess Diana^ and which still boasts some 
noble columns, evidently raised during the best 
period of Roman a|chitcctur6 ; at one moment 
I intended to inspect the Bishop’s library 
and the museum, said to be the finest in Por- 
tugal, but feeling the imprudence of exposing 
myself too much to the public observation at 
such a time, I returned to the inn. The events 
that were there f>ccurring proved the justice of 
my apprehension, and showed the precarious 
tenure on which I enjoyed my newly -recovered 
liberty. The inn-keeper, vexed at the removal 
of the mules, whose maintenance had been*vcry 
profitable to him, declared he would not allow 
them to depart unless positive instructions to 
that effect were foi warded to him' from the 
Mayor. Several persons, who happened to be in 
the court at the time, took his part when they 
learnt my name, and as a crowd, attracted by the 
noise, began to collect, I was strongly advised to 
prevent a recurrence of any unpleasant scenes by 
again taking re^ige in the prison. Thither I re- 
paired most reluctantly, and from thence I ad- 
dressed a strong remonslranfo to the Mayor, 
callipg upon him to give effect to the instruction^ 
of his Government by issuing the necessary 
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orders ; but that officer was either unwilling or 
unable to enforce his authority^ and chose rathea* 
to attain his object by the gradual process of en- 
treaty than by direct command. I was, in con- 
ifequcnce, compelled to pass the remainder of 
that day and^the ensuing night in my old apart- 
ment at the prison, from ^\’hich, in the distem- 
pered state of the public mind, 1 did not again 
venture to sally till I quitted Evora entirely. 
Towards dusk on the following evening I left 
the prison for the last time. As 1 crossed the 
threshold I saw my fair friend, whom I had so 
often beheld from my grated windows, standiilg 
on the balcony ; I bowed, and she returned the 
salutation gracefully, but every other counte- 
nance was scowling and distrustful, as 1 mounted 
my horse and left this inhospitable city; none 
there the parting hand extended gave,”-— none 
wished the stranger a safe journey and a glad 
retuni, — and no kindly voice exclaimed ”God 
bless him !” 

, The high towers of Evora fa^cd in the di»- 
l^ce. 1 had intended to have visited Elvas, a 
IbftmB of great, ^tional importance, but (»u]d 
]tik;.<deviate from the route prescribed by ao- 
tii^ties, my passport being made out for Lisbon 
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in the name of the King, Don Miguel the First, 
although he had not yet assumed the crown. It 
was, I believe, the fir^t passport drawn tip in that 
form, and was, as such, alluded to in the debates 
that took place on the afiairs of Portugal in the 
British House of Commons. 

slept that evoning at a solitary inn. At 
Montemor I met a Jiiiz dc Fora, recently ap- 
pointed to the magistracy of Elvas, to :fhich 
town he was Ravelling escorted by seven soldiers, 
as the road wus said to be infested by robbers, 
and accompanied by a young and blooming 
biSdc, scarcely seventeen years of age, whose* 
raven locks contrasted well with the alabaster 
whiteness of her skin, and whose dark eyes were 
full of fire. I spent the night at Selveira, where 
I was amused by the energetic feeling dis|)layed 
in the Infant’s cause by a handsome young wo* 
man, as she ^vas chopping a block of wood with 
considerable force near the kitchen fire : “ Even 
thus,” she said, ‘‘1 should like to cut off the 
heads of all y^o deny the divine mission of 
Miguel.” “The divine mission!” I answered 
ItUighingly ; “ would it nol be^ enough to admit 
his ^vine right? If 1 denied his divine missioa 
would you oit off my head?” “ Willingly,” she 
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jsepUed with animation. " jf you yrore such an un- 
I^Uever ; but yjihi arc not, surely ? ” Purely you 

; do |idl (iei^y the •divine nyssion of pur blessed 
/l43|jfapir re-echoed the lady mother, jfipproach- 
ing me with a most sinister cxprcfeipn pf counte- 
nance. I* was hungry, and therefore mean-spi- 
rited j, accordingly I acquicsoed in the cstabliohed 
creed, for I knew that any manifestation of he- 
terodox opinions on the subject of Miguers di- 
vinity would be followed by a suppcrlcss retreat 
to bed. Entering the kitchen on the following 
morning, 1 saw two convivial friars deraolishii% a 
coarse but substantial breakfast, and the old Io- 
nian waiting upon them, and evidently rejoicing 
in their inordinate appetite. She required mo to 
pay three times as much for my breakfasras she 
charged the reverend Fathers, although the qua- 
lity of the provisions was the same, ^nd the 
quantity they consumed far^ greater ; and yet her 
charge to me was not high> but was rather ex- 

' f 

travagantly low to them ; a liberality on her part 
the result of strong rcligious‘Vfceling, for she 
mpsi have been a loser by their visit to her inn. 
Qi^ of the prices ^conversed with me very cor- 
he discovered me to be an English man , 

Ulttitfiea ^igame extremely shymnd reserved* 
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On the following morning I continued my 
joufney, and passed several wild-looking men, 
who appeared to bft compounded of the beggar 
and marauder, and were probably roused into 
unusual activity by the circumstances of the 
times, A curious superstition altaches to this 
rambling race in fliose parts of Alentcjo where 
the little landliolders dwell in isolated houses 
upon their estates. When a child is born, crowds 
of wild- looking beggars assemble from different, 
and even remote parts of the great Aleniejo 
wastes, and collect around the houses t)arefooted. 
and occasioindly barelieadcJ, they frequently 
carry devotional pictures in their liands, and 
sometimes a charm or talisman in the bosom. 
If invited to partake of the good man's cheer, 
they heap innumerable blessings on liis infant 
heir; but if tlie door is sternly closed against 
their intrusion^, Ibey successively approach the 
inhospitable threshold, denounce the guiltless 
object of the d^y’s rejoicing, and consign their 
victim to an early grave, or to a lengthened 
life of sorrow. In Some parts of the district, a 
christening concluded withoiil their presence 
and Approval is considered by the superstitious 
inhabitants as fearfully incomplete, and even by 
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strong minded men as wanting in a kind of moral 
* sanction. The mother dreads the scowl of a rc- 
jected wanderer of the wild; his curses, some- 
times defied though never disregarded, rctum in 
seasons of domestic grief with all the terror of 
their original impression. Years afterwards, the 
conscience stricken parent, seated by her drooj)- 
ing child, hears on the midnight blast the voice 
that warned lier of her present woe, and secs 
again the evil eye that froze the current of his 
blood, and numbered his young days; and as 
the JLcrrible remembrance wakes, her hopes de- 
cline; her care abates under the certainty of a 
predestined doom, and thus the prophecy works 
out its own fulfilment. 

At Pegoincs we heard formidebic accounts of 
the banditti that infested a forest through which 
we were obliged to pass. On the preceding 
day they had attacked a gentleman’s carriage 
and tired upon the escort, who, alarmed by this 
imcourtcous reception, disappcc^^ed with all the 
pomp of war, abandoning the gentleman and his 
treasures to the foe ; djf these the first, and pro- 
bably the least valuable, they spared, the latter 
they secured. 

The road from Pegoines traversed for many 
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miles plains covered with heath and cistus. At 
length wc reached the fearful forest, which waa 
chiefly composed hf pine trees ; it was sad 
and dark, and appeared a scene well calculated 
for robher exploits. Behind the crumbling walls 
of a ruined house the banditti luid lain in am- 
bush on the prececling day, and, safe themselves 
from any danger of reprisal, had fired upon the 
travellers. The muleteer pointed out the 
dreaded spot, which was only a few steps from 
the road, but utteied not a.^v^^i'd, and only waved 
his hand as a signal to press forward, so mucji 
he feared to hear some startling summons from 
the brake, or to see it suddenly become alive 
with armed men. The forest can generally be 
passed in ^lifety, and the actual danger was 
owing to the distracted state of the times, the 
gang being chiefly composed of political outlaws. 
Indeed, highw^gr robberies, so frequent in Spain, 
are in Portugal of rare occurrence, except in 
parts of Alent^ijo ; but the man from whom I 
hired iny mules was understood to have a secret 
understanding wdth mostdof the bands dispersed 
over that province, in virtue \)f which they ab- 
stained from plundering his muleteers and the 
persons who travelled with them. 

I 2 
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At length we emerged from the woodv and 
•continued our journey between hedges of alders, 
which formed a dense canopy over head with 
their rich foliage and intermingling brandies, 
and cast a deep shade on the road. We after- 
wards rode through an open country to Aldea 
(iallega, wiicrc 1 met a militia-man, wlio, accord- 
ing to his own account, was on duty at Evora on 
the day of my arrest, and w^as now proceeding to 
Tjsbon willi the deputation appointed by the in- 
surgents to wait on the Infant an<l (‘xplain tlie 
mus"' and nature of tlie late revolution. He 
said that he belonged to the Montoro party, and 
had spared no exertions on my behall*, but I liad 
no recollection of the man, and could, therefore, 
neither confirm nor deny his statement. A 
couple of crusados by no means tended to dimi- 
nish his zeal in my cause, and he left the apart- 
ment abusing the Authorities who had committed 
me, and the people wdio had urged my committal, 
and vehemently lauding — gentle reader — your 
humble servant, the Absolute King, and all the 
other g^od things of thi^ wicked world. 

OSBi'i-itho following day we cmbarM&d for«Lisbon, 
but' were cncoilihtcred 4sy a hurricane, wHfch drove 
us to Alcantara. We,, however, suhsequeuitly 
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effected a landinjj at the Black Horse Square, 
where I met my I'riend Mr. Forbes, who informed 
me tliat tlie Corps 'Diplomatique had suspended 
tlicir functions. 1 went to my former lodgings in 
the Caes do Sodre, and was received with plea- 
sure by my worthy landlord Bento, who rein- 
stated me in my olcl apartments. 

So terminated an expedition fraught with 
interest, full of varying incident, attended with 
dilBculty and danger, and singidarly disastrous 
towards its close. The most sumptuous and the 
scantiest fare had been alternately mylotjrtlK^ 
Republican and the Ultra-Royalist, the peasant, 
the ])riest, and the noble, successively my hosts ; 
my race had been run through sunshine and 
through storm, amid the greatest warmth of ap- 
])arent friendship, and tlic utmost violence of 
real hate ; the heated room and the luxurious 
couch, the hard* plank and the cold night air of 
licavcn, the palace and the prison, I had alter- 
nately experienoed in rapid revolution. In the 
morning I frequently knew not where I could 
rest my head at eve in,„«afcty, and I often lay 
down tot rest Without any certainty of passing the 
night unftiterrupted by alarm. • 

1 lepiained in Pottugaronly a few days after 
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my return to the capital. During my tour 
through the southern provinces many important 
events had occurred: the revolution in Don 
Miguel’s favour had made considerable progress, 
and he had been actually proclaimed King in 
Lisbon, Oport6, Evora, Faro, and all the great 
towns of the kingdom. Supported by these ma- 
nifestations of the popular feeling he had issued 
a decree convoking the Three Estates, for the 
purpose of detennining the succession to the 
throne, and had by that act virtually abolished 
the Gonstitution. 

The consequent suspension of the diplomatic 
functions infused a momentary hope into the 
bosoms of the dispirited IinT>erialists ; the ex- 
tensive changes recently effected in the regi- 
ments that occupied Lisbon, the dismissal of the 
Constitutionalists, and promotion of Miguelist 
officers, had destroyed their hopes of organizing 
any plan of successful resistance to the Govern- 
ment ; but the regular troops, a?tationed in the 
northern districts, were still commanded by their 
former Colonels, retained their attachment to 

g * 

“Pedro, and were quite disprbsed to turn 
tie#* arms agaiilst his opponents. Many indi- 
viduals at Lisbon hiiew that the clouds were 
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gathering, and that the storm would burst at 
Oporto. 

1 had accidentally heard o^ the intention. Day 
after day 1 exY^ected to hear that the strife liad 
begun, and although personally unconcerned in 
the event, and taking no part XAiliatcvcr in the 

I 

plots of that distracted jieriod, it Avas not without 
a fearful interest tliat I listened for the aistant 
bowlings of the gale wliich would, 1 knew, at 
length break in upon the holloAV tranquillity of 
tlic time. It was I believe at one moment in- 
tended to place tlie late Infanta Eegcnt at the 
head of the insurrection, or at least to commence 
operations under the sanction of her name, and 
the Government a^)pcars to have had some vague 
suspicions of the scheme, as two curious mani- 
festos appeared in the gazette. In the first, Don 
Miguel declared his sister’s abhorrence ‘‘of the 
machinations, plotted in the dark caverns, for the 
subversion of all that is good and established on 
tlic face of tlu? earth;” and in the second, tin? 
Princess confirmed his statement. 

After an interview with the Minister of foreign 
affairs, and many discussions Vith the Police, as- 
sisted by Sir Frederick Lamb, who maintained 
our British privileges . with British firmness, 1 
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succeeded in obtaining an order for Juan’s re- 
lease. My last visit was ])aid to the Conde de 
Linhares, one of the most tiUentcd members of 
the extinguished House of Peers ; after which I 
took leave of my excellent landlady Mrs. Bento, 
and her ])relty daughter, and about midnight 
entered a boat ac( oin])anied by my landlord, who 
had consented to act as my servant pro tempore; 
and accompany me to England. 

Wc had scarcely seated ourselves, before a lad, 
about eighteen or nineteen years of age, rushed 
frjDni^^the house, and threw himself into Bento’s 
arms, exclaiming, as the tears rolled rapidly down 
his cheeks, My master, my dear master, why 
arc you going to leave Bento, who was 

himself much affected, endeavoured to console 
his servant, with many expressions of kindness. 

Feelings of this kind would hardly in Eng- 
land have existed between persons standing in 
the relative position of master and ap])rcnticc, or 
if indeed they had existed, those nicely regulated 
notions of what is required by the gradual sub- 
ordination of ranks, wliich pervade every class of 
English society, ffoin the highest to tlie lowest, 
would not have permitted their unrestrained ex- 
pression on the one hand, or their free and 
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cordial reception on the other. Still this little 
incident prepossessed me liighly in favour of the 
lad, whose fidelity \o his master ajipeared so 
devoted, and of the master whose kindly disposi- 
tion had excited such grateful feelings in tlie 
bosom of his dependant. • 

I was unwilling ^to quit the country witliout 
bidding farewell to my gallant friend Sart irius, 
so I rowed to the Pyramus, and found Lord 
Frederick Beauclerk on deck, keeping the mid- 
night watcli. The Captain, roused from his 
slumbers, received me with a countenance x?x- 
pressivc of the deepest sympathy, for he was 
fully prepared to find in his nocturnal visitor 
some unfortunate emigrant arrived at that un- 
seasonable. hour to elaim his protection. 

I passed tlie night in a comfortable hammock 
on board the Pyramus, and on the following 
morning at break of day embarked on board the 
Stanmer packet, commanded by Captain Sutton. 
My only fellow-gassenger, Senhor Jose Candido 
Xavier (since cfcad), was a person of great at- 
tainments, and much distyiguished by the pro- 
minent part he had taken in Portuguese affairs, 
lie had discharged, at the same time, the separate 

I 3 
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duties of Minister for the war and for the foreign 
departments, and was high in office when the 
Infant arrived. ** 

Since the period to which I am now alluding, 
the important question which then agitated men’s 
minds in Portugal has been brought to an issue. 
Great changes have taken place in the dramatis 
personae, time has removed the hostile brothers 
the victor and the vanquished, from the stage ; 
Don Miguel is an exile, Don Pedro dead. In 
touching upon some of the circumstances which 
Jeito the present state of things, I have endea- 
voured to speak of parties and events with per- 
fect impartiality. Our interposition had at that 
period very much alienated the Miguelists from 
the English ; but although I lived much more 
with the Imperialists at Lisbon than with their 
opponents, my opinions were not warped by this 
circumstance; 1 deprecate the severe and inju- 
dicious policy pursued by Don Miguel on his 
return to Portugal, but I mu^ not, in justice, 
withhold from his party the praise which is un- 
questionably their due. As a party, they were 
brave, sincere, hi^h-principled, attached to their 
religion, and to the old institutions of the country. 
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The honourable fidelity with which they adhered 
to the fortunes of their Prince during the ex- 
tremity of his reverses, and the unhesitating 
devotion with which men in the enjoyment of 
all the luxuries of life sacrificed every earthly 
possession in his cause, are circinnstances that 
reilect upon them imperishable credit ; but their 
virtues could not redeem his errors, or repair 
the calamities entailed upon their Ikmilies and 
their country by his misjudging policy. In the 
provinces I found men of both parties anxious 
to facilitate my journey and to show me personal 
attention. ’ Even at Evora, Ihe Authorities of 
the city, fairly borne down by the popular feeling, 
and trembling for their own existence, were, 1 
tliink, really unwilling to impede my journey, 
and, with the exception of one individual, showed 
no disposition to aggravate the rigour of my con- 
finement. 

The rain fell heavily as we sailed down the 
Tagus. I looked for the last time at Lisbon, 
beautiful even through her tears. I gazed ear- 
nestly on her convents, her palaces, and her 
orange gardens^ and sighed as J remembered the 
pleasant hours which I had spent among their 
light-hearted inmates, and thought upon "the 
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thousand heavy times which miglit befall them 
now.” 

At length we wore fairly on the main ocean : 
the wind was blowing furiously from the south, 
the gallant ship running before the gale at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour, and the sea was so 
storiTi}^ that a single wave breaking over the gib- 
boom, divided it as if it were a thread. During 
that day, and the following night, 1 was confined 
to my berth by continual sickness ; but, becom- 
ing accustomed to the rocking of the ship, went 
on deck the second evening as the shades of night 
stole over the tempestuous bay; and that bay 
in its wrathful mood is as proud a sight as the 
eye of man can seek to gaze upon ! 

There I stood till a late hour, watching the 
towering waves as they came driving against our 
stern, and listening mth pleasure to their inces- 
sant dash, and to the creaking of the rigging, 
and to the wind moaning among the high 
shrouds. The hurricane blew * steadily in one 
direction, and without intermissiosA for three days, 
and only slackened a few hours before the termi- 
nation of our voyage, which was prosperous, and 
almost the shortest upon record. 

Early on the morning of the fourth day we 
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hailed the Lizard Point: my long wanderings, 
the fatigues of iny solitary expeditions, and the 
perils of revolution! were all •forgotten as 1 trod 
once more upon the soil of native, peaceful, and 
then unreforined England ! 


( 182 ) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

SPAIN... ‘ 

REVIEW OF THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STATE 
OF THE BASQUE PROVINCES: WITH A FEW 
REMARKS ON RECENT EVENTS IN SPAIN. 

Till the commencement of the present year, 
Ihc^ real state of the Carlist power in the 
northern provinces of Spain, was matter of very 
general uncertainty. The military strength 
actually arrayed under the standard of Don 
Carlos, the discipline maintained in his army, the 
degree of attachment felt by the people of the 
country for his cause, and the fate of his arms in 
the various encounters with the Queen’s troops, 
were most imperfectly known in this country. 
The insurgents were long represented by our 
Ministers, and by the ministerftil journals, as 
little better than banditti ; and the public, under 
the natural impression that our Government had 
at least some vague and general knowledge of 
the forces against which they were directing the 
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energies of this country, acquiesced, at first, in 
their version of Spanish affairs. But, as time 
elapsed, and the Avil war continued, t^^e warm- 
est supporters of the ministerial policy became 
unable to reconcile the statements of our Go- 
vernment with the events that xyere hourly oc- 
curring in Spain> Men, indeed, xvho had lived 
in Biscay, solved the apparent contradiction, by 
coming to the just conclusion, that the Govern- 
ment were wholly unacquamted with the subject 
on which they uttered prophecies, so quickly, 
and so completely to be disproved; but it was 
not till Captain Henningsen's work appeared, 
that the cloud of misrepresentation was cleared 
away from the eyes of the British public. The 
detailed information which he communicated, at 
once accounted for the continuance of the 
struggle; he traced the insurrection frojpi its 
commencement; he showed the progressive in- 
crease of the Carlist power, and first 
generally known the startling fact, that every 
army which the Queen had sent into the Basque 
provinces had been successively defeated by the 
determination of an almost unanimous people. 

Mr. Honan's work has still more recently ap- 
peared, and indisputably proves, that since tjic 
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gallant Officer s return from the seat of war, the 
resources of the Carlists have augmented, the 
range of the insurrection has ^oecome materially 
extended, and that, at present, tlieir operations 
are conducted on a greater scale, and their ad- 
herents arc niore numerous and more sanguine 
of success. His statements, are completely 
borne out, not only by the general progress of 
thc^ revolt in Aragon, Valentia, and other pro- 
vinces, and by the continued reverses of the 
Queen's troops, but by the useless and inglo- 
rious triumph of the British legion at St. Sebas- 
tian, their utter failure at Fontarabia, and their 
long subsequent inaction. 

Those writers have showm, ably and effectively, 
the actual condition of the belligerent parties. 
I am anxious to call the attention of my readers 
to another part of the same picture, and briefly 
to examine tlte causes of that extraordinary fer- 
of the popular mind, which lias enabled 
tlie Biscayans to resist, successfully, the whole 
weight of the Spanish Government, to render 
useless the active though indirect co-operation 
of France, and to igjike the British arms, almost 
for the first time in the history of this country, 
with dishonour and defeat. 1 must 
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first, however, touch hastily on events that 
occurred some years ago in Spain, but which, 
in their conscqucnccV have aflected considerably 
the politics of the day. 

I have already alluded to the tw^o great insur- 
rections which agitated Spain in the years 1822 
and 1827. The gteat northern insurrection of 
1822 originated, as I have previously stated, in 
the chivalrous indignation excited by the op- 
pressive treatment of the Sovereign, the perse- 
cution of the priesthood, and the unwise at- 
tempt, on the part of the Government, to alj^)- 
lisli the old names and the ancient limits of the 
provinces — names and limits justly dear to the 
peoj)le, and inseparably blended with all their 
traditional recollections of Spanish honour and 
glory. 

Servile imitators of the French Revolution, 
the legislators of that period had not the saga- 
city to adapt their institutions to the conditio 
of the people, but determined that public opinion 
should bend to •their unpopular schemes ; and, 
as if the outrages inllictecl on a beloved and re- 
spected clergy, as if the spoliation of the Church 
property, till then deemed sacred, would not 
sufficiently exasperate a people fanatically at^ 
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tached to their religious teachers, the Cortes of 
1821 proceeded to degrade the Saints in every 

n I 

town and village of tlie kingdom, to effaqe their 
names from the streets and squares, and substi- 
tute new and revolutionary designations; thus 
filling up, in the opinion of the Spanish pej«- 
santry, the measure of their iniquities — not only 
persecuting the Ministers of God on earth, but 
insulting the hierarchy of heaven. 

These were measures based on a dcjilorable 
ignorance of human nature, and originating in 
MD arrogant contempt for the popular prejudices 
and the national religion. It was not difficult, 
indeed, to grieve the spirit of a moral and reli- 
gious peasantry, but far less easy to root out the 
memory of past observances, or erase the faith 
of centuries from the bosom of the people. The 
bloody wave of Constitutional persecution broke, 
in vain, upon the rock of the national faith. 

The Catalan revolt of 1827 was very much 
produced by the unavenged, atrocities per- 
petrated in Catalonia by the Constitutional 
leaders, and sanctioned by the Constitutional 
.IptlJRemmcnt of 1822. The authors of the second 
|);CaLtalan insurrection had the acuteness to per- 
ceive that the Constitutional party, though at 
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that period comparatively quiescent, might 
resume a dangerous ascendancy under the in- 
fluence of more propitious circumstances ; but 
they had not the judgment to feel that the time 
was singularly unfavourable to the extension of 
the despotic principle. In 1827 the secret views 
and intentions of the Constitutionalists were un- 
questionably hostile to the system then in force, 
and a very suspicious intercourse was carrying 
on in the frontier provinces with the Spanish 
refugees in Portugal. Still the general conduct 
of that party, scarcely justified, at that 
inent, any extraordinary measures of severity, 
and certainly not an attempt to strengthen the 
arm of the law at the exj)cnsc of a revolution. 
Besides, the attempt to elevate Don Carlos to 
the throne in the life-time of the reigning So- 
vereign was manifestly illegal, was abhorrent 
to the principles of the party through whose 
co-operation only it could have been effected, 
and was solely maintained for a short time by 
a system of deception which never could have 
become general, and which failed completely, 
even in the heart of the insurgent country, 
when unmasked. 

The attempt was sure to stimulate, the secret 
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jealousy so often felt by the reigning l^eroign 
towards the heir presumptive to the Grown. 
The comparison implied by tlic proposed sub- 
stitution of his Brother, was certain to disgust 
him with the High Church party, and pave the 
w’ay for measures likely to conciliate their op- 
ponents, and depress a power which had mor- 
tified his vanity, and been armed against his 
real authority. Nor did this attempt fail of 
producing its natural effect. 

The King was deeply offended with the 
fk*>rlist party of that day, and secretly alienated 
from his Brother, whose noble conduct, in a de- 
licate and painful situation, would have excited 
in a more generous mind emotions of gratitude 
and affection. 

Don Carlos disavowed all connexion with the 
insurgents: he reprobated their schemes, and, 
8Cormi% t^e selfish policj', so frequently pur- 
stM^ by statesmen in difficult situations^ of tem- 
porizing with both parties, an(} extracting the 
utmost amount 0 personal advantage from the 
' 0 ii‘ci;^t&Bces they {trofess to deprecate,-, he 
the straight and narrow way of manly 
,||d||!r, and asserted his Boyal Brother’s -rights 
C(|uivocation or reserve. 
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In 1833 the King died* The powerfiil influx 
ence of the Queen, unceasingly exerted in fa- 
vour of the young Princess, co-operating with 
a jealousy of his Brother, heightened, if not 
created, hy the ill-judged insurrection of 1827, 
aj:id not altogether eradicated by that Brother’s 
noble conduct, induced the King, after much‘ 
hesitation, and frequent change of purpose, to 
nominate, on his dcatli-ljcd, a female to the 
throne, and .thus bequeath a civil Avar to the 
country, 

1 shall not here investigate the delicate* 
question of the succession,— that point has 
been discussed by writers on both sides of the 
question, and, as far as IDon Carlos's claims 
are concerned, most amply, and in a panp^hlet 
of great power, by Mr. Walton. My object* is 
rather to describe the state of parties that has 
j)re vailed for some years past in Spain, the vary- 
ing feelings that have grown up with the vary fibig 
circumstances of the country, and the degree 
to which those ieelings and that state of things 

■i . 

ave affecting the present contest. > 

When King Ferdinand died, the nation 
\«t8 much, divided in opinion upoft tlie 'safe* ' 
cession. The Constitutionalists 
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fesscd their allegiance to the Queen, from a 
well-grounded conviction that the questionable 
nature of her daughter’s title would eventually 
compel her to look to them for assistance^ and 
consequently embrace their views, although her 
natural disposition and original intentions ijci- 
disposed her to such an alliance. 

On the other hand, many persons of mode- 
rate opinions were disgusted by the mode in 
which the nomination of the infant Princess 
had been eflFected, and by the circumstances 
,>yith which it was attended ; while the greater 
portion of that considerable party, which ad- 
hered to the ancient institutions of the country, 
beheld with indignation the sudden change 
effected in the succession — denied, with Spa- 
nish pride, that the allegiance of the nation 
could be transferred at the beck of any indi- 
vidual, — maintained that the anticht kingdom 
ol^pain could not be disposed of as a private 
estate, — declared the Princess’s appointment 
an infraction of the Treaty &f Utrecht, and 
looked upon the roy|il testament as the result 
of a Conspiracy to defraud the rightful heir, and 
of #1 unworthy influence exercised upon the 
^lll^ost unconscious mind of the dying King. 
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But, in spite of the irritation generated in 
the minds of a large party by the transaction 
in question, unless* the CarBsts or Royalists 
had been enabled to muster a majority in sup- 
port of their cause, so effective, not only from 
numbers, but also from union and prganizatiQn, 
as to have crushed* at once the claims of the 
infant Princess, the Queen’s party were sure, 
under the circumstances of the moment, to re- 
tain the ascendancy. 

They were not only in possession of supreme 
power at the critical period of the royal demis^^ 
but had administered the government for a 
considerable time previous to that event ; they 
were therefore fully prepared for the coming 
emergency, and all the resources of the state had 
been long directed to the attainment of a single 
object. During the King’s last illness large gifts 
were bestowed on the wavering, and larger pro- 
mises made. Devoted adherents of the Que^ 
w^ere promoted to every department, both civil 
and military, and the co-operation of the army 
was secured. 

But in spite of these precautions the standard 
of insurrection was erected in the northern^ro- 
vinces of Spain when the King died. It was 
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^Tgucd for a Iob^ time, m thiB country that tlie 
"Queen’s government was generally beloved* Be- 
cause, during ^thfe early period of the struggle, 
the insurrection did not thaterially exceed the 
limits , of the Basque, proyinccs and Navarre. 
UnqucstionS;bly, particular causes connected 
\y.ith their political and sockil system peculiarly 
indisposed the Basques to the Christino govern- 
ment; but it was ratlier illogical to suppose 
that her Majesty had any real liold upon the 
aftections of the people generally, because in 
other parts of the country they were not in open 
arras against her authority. , The amount of 
popularity enjoyed by a government in dis- 
turbed times cannot be ]jrecisely determined by 
% 1 

the extent of ins\UTcction» which usually de- 
pends, and, 1 may say, always in Spain, on 
causes by no means obvious in the first moment 
of inquiry. 

The Koyalists, restrained by the honourable 
scruples of Don Carlos from asserting bis 
claims, at a time when' the aitoy was officered 
by men devoted to^ his cause, wore unable to 
resist a Government which had been perillitted 
to (Ulapt their measures to tile coming struggle, 
which was consequently, when the late Iving 
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tK^ resources of the Staite/'DiiiargairiTated, and to 
St great extent paralyzed by the circuhis&nSes 
in which they were placed, the Carllsts felt the 
4p>tige¥. of their position, and therefore theT^xpfe- 
diency of concealing their .sehtinieAt^, a^ caution 
peculiarly advisable in Spain ^ feh strange as it * 
may seem to 4he more moral politicians of the 
north; it lias^ been the policy of the Spanish COix- 
fititutionfil Qove^mfehts of 1822 and pf the pre- 
sent day, to tolerate the worst cxcestbs of the» 

S. ' ' # 

populil^e agahist , men suspected of no active in- 
terference in public^ matters, far lesaof any posi- 
tive offence against the State, but convicted, In, 
their opinion, of ^.entertaining a secret and un*^ 
pardonable attachment to the Old institutions of 
the, country^ The local authorities, complying 
with the wishes rather than with the instruc- 
tions of their superiors, refuse to investigate fhe\ 
disorders, and ^e ^Government either passes 
over in silence ojr coldly^deplores in some official 

' <1 4^ 

the excesses it hp really encouraged/ 
Te»4i||)pQse that, the .power of the Boyalists was 
extin^ished, or thte* Queen’s Goverantfent pia/pit^ 
,!^j,Wsai} 9 e the Carlist strength was not atftivdy 

VOL. II. 
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developed in every province of the kingdom, 
wa« an inference "wholly unsupported by the 
liistorical experience of the country. 

In 1822 and 1823 the eastern provinces of 
Spain were in arms against the Governnusnt of 
the Cortes; other parts of the kingdom were 
occasionally disturbed by papular tumults, and 
even by partial revolutions, both in the demo- 
cratic and in the Boyalist sense, but no other 
insurrection of any magnitude at that time 
divided the attention of the Government. The 
general inference drawn in EngUnd from this 
state of things appeared in the conversa- 
tion of the day. The war announced by the 
French Government was stigtaailized both ib 
and out of the British Parliament, not only as 
an act of unjust interference, but of positive 
suicide. Sagacious men, well-wishers to the 
French Government, deplored their policy as 
draught, in the apparent temper of the Spanish 
people, with imminent danger to the Freneh 
^Monarchy ; and many of the libcnal party ecaredy 
disguised their ajrultatiom because they reki, or 
citthac thought they read, in (he piuolamai^l^ef 
dcaih-warrant of the Bourboii 
of years was expected, and fotehodittgs 
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that tlra FreneJi army was ^stin^d a second 
time to defeat on the fields of Spain were 
eagerly entertained. At length th^ French 
Court itself became so much alarmed by :thc 
growth of this belief among men of aU parties, 
^hat if the Spanish Cortes would Jiave afforded 
them> in the eleventh liour, an honourable pre- 
text for retreat, hostilities would not have oc- 
curred. Never were expectations so falsified 
by the result. The constitutional troths forgot 
tlieir intended acts ef heroism; the universal 
defection of the elergy was foUqwed by^ an alm^t 
unanimous declaration of the nobles against the 
Government; the. peasantry were nearly united 
tb a man, and 4 few deserted orators alone d^- 
played in Cort^ a courage which would have 
bben more serviceable iu the field. Such was the 
issue of that war, and such the far-fismed stfength 
.and popularity of the Government; of thatdEtjTi 
a^stretigth and popularity ;.einroneously infimrs^ 


Ifirmu the apparent submission of the great hody 
eC the.peoplp'ta their, bopstiti^kmal Snders, > ■ 
■,o events which have mm^ed the progress 
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pf tho Spanish Monarchy have, madp no sen- 
sible impression on the revolted provinces ; ^ 
best-appointed armies have been bafQed, a^ 
its ministers, in the extremity of their feaars^ 
have repeatedly solicited assistance from the 
French and ^Jnglish These arc^ 

not the nsual sympto||i^ of«internal strength, 
this is not th6 honour, love, obedience —troops 
of friends” that wait upon a really popular Go- 
vernment. If an insurrection were at this mp-. 
ment agitating the Highlands of Scotland^ if 
his Majesty’s Ministers had ineffectually endea- 
voured to repress it, directing the undivided 
resources of the State to the attainment of tha^^ 
single object during two consecutive ycars,4ind 
at length applied to France, frankly admitting 
that in their , own Sovereign’s dominions they 
could -not restore the public peace without the 
co-^pperation of foreign bayonets, I think lie 
wc^d, be gifted with a lively faith indeed, who 
epuld suppose that the British Government en- 
l^^od, in any great degree, thc ^onfldeiice and 
pf its own subjects. , . ^ 

<?Me jjioea not rest here. .., IV^^, 
Portugal have aiwwerell^the a|)- 
combined, more or less (directly 
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to asi^ist the Queen, yet, in spite of their united 
efforts, the Carlist ii|sutrection has increased ; and 
as the resistance to her authority becomes more 
widely diffused, and assumes a more decided 
character, our .Ministers evince an increasing 
resolution to interfere wiih the intbrnal arrange- 
ments, and to control the free dcci^Bn of a people 
proverbially tenacious of forci^ interposition. 

Under what influence and by what means was 
the constitutional part)^ in Spain raised to their 
present power from the deep depression under 
which they laboured in 1827 ? This change vms 
effected by events which a few years before 
could not have been anticij)ated, and when fore- 
seen could not be counteracted by the Royalists 
in a country circumstanced as Spain. When 
the expiring King reversed the actual order of 
succession, and bequeathed the kingdom to his 
daughter, he sacrificed to parental love the per- 
manent interests of the throne. The Crbwil 
was armed against itself; the Crown alone could 
have inflicted such an incurable wound upon this 
roya.1 mterests, for by that act the very loyalty 
of^%e Spaniards became smbservierit to the 
views of the democracy, and was, to a great 
degree, enlisted with the King against the 
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ttoone ; that loyalty induced many sincere 
friends of the Monarchy to fcspect the King s 
testament, and to acquiesce in an arrangement 
evidently fraught with eventual danger, if nbt 
ruin, to the royal prerogative. 

Had not a question of disputed succession in* 
troduced a powerful element^of discord among 
men previously united in general opinion, the 
Constitutionalists, still oppressed by the unpo- 
pulmty resulting from their mingled tyranny 
and failure, when in power, could not have en- 
dangered, by any civil disturbances, cither the 
prerogatives of the Crown br the old institutions 
of the country; but when the loyalty of the 
nation was divided, that party which adhered to 
the ancient system and was irresistible when 
united, gave way under the pressure of a faction 
less numerous, less rooted in opinion, and less 
generally influential, but now linked with the 
Government, assisting the Government for the 
advancement of their own partigilar views, and 
in return supported by the G'&iremment, hot 
from principle, not from' inclination, hut 
ebn^ious weakucsil of the Queen's title; 
fidi& the absolute necesSityof bbtainihg^, upOA 
aay ibriiis, their zealous co^opeiatiou. * 
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The result of such an alliance in the peculiar 
state, of parties an(| circumstances could not be 
doubtful ; as the court, embarrassed by the pro- 
gress and increasing determination of the civil 
war, became each day more helpless, each day 
^thc Constitutionalists regained a portion of their 
former poAver; as « the Regent relied more ex- 
clusively on their assistance, the revolutionary 
schemes became yfxovc unfolded and more certain 
of accomplishment; as her authority became 
more firmly established upon the ruins of the 
Carlists, so in exact proportion the prospects of 
the Crown declined, and not only of the Crown, 
but of the Church, and all the old interests of 
the country. If revenge could compensate for 
loss of power, Don Carlos is already well 
avenged ; for even if the constitutional arms pre- 
vail, the Regent, at the expiration of her term 
of power, will probably resign to her daughter 
a throne divested of every prop that renders it 
secure, and of every jewel that can give it lustre. 

The rcvolulioii that has restored the Con- 
^itutionalists to office, ^and is practically de- 
j|ti:oying^ the royal authority, by transfen^ng 
the Teal , power of the state from the Crown 
to a party, by feeling and by principle, hpstile 
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to roysjty/ could *n6t have been produced, at 
the period of the late king'j^ death, by any po- 
pular movement, 'scarcely by any act not ema- 
nating from the throne. The popular excesses, 
recently committed in so many parts of Spain, 
do not belie this assertion. A majority, in many 
places deprived of their arms^ almost everywhere 
without union and fearful of exciting suspi- 
cion by any appearance of combination, is 
naturally unable to resist an organised minority 
panting for plunder and revenge, secretly cn- 
co\iraged,Jby the authorities, and thcrcfoi’c secure 
of impunity. Unassisted by the Government, 
there was no power in the popular party to 
overturn the ancient system when King Fer- 
dinand died ; because, in spite of the previous 
c^amities of his reign, there was, at that time, 
a slow but growing improvement visible in the 
general transactions of the country, and, in con- 
sequence, there existed no desire for material ' 
change in the great body of the people. A 
military insurrection might, indeed, as in 18^; 
hav? overpowered the executive, an^ testoired' 
ihfi Constitutionaljsts to a precarious anthoi^ty. ' 
Tjbe yevolntion of 1820 was not occasioned by 
anj^f popnhir sympathies between the troops 
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the people, but grjew out of an irritation, partly 
arising from the iri'egularity of their pay, and 
still more from their extreme disinclination to 
encounter the hardships of a South American 
expedition. That revolution was not the child 
of freedom, but the licentious offspring of mili* 
tary insubordinatiou. Such an event, produced 
by similar circumstances, might have r gain oc- 
curred; but the presence of some hundred 
thousand Eoyidist volunteers, dispersed over 
the country, and devoted to the Grown, w’ould 
have rendered such an* event hardly probable : 
nor is it likely that, after the warning lessp;!^' of 
1820, the Government would have again pro^^- 
voked the troops; or that the troops, after th6f 
inglorious failure of their first experiment, would* 
have been easily disposed to renew the attempt. 

But an event not very likely to have taken 
place a second time, under the old Government, 
may possibly occur under the altered circum-* 
stances of the countiy. If, then, during the 
continuance of 2he actual struggle, any consi- 
derable portion of the military should become 
alienated from the existing Government, cither 
by . real or imagined neglect, or by mcasurfes 
o£ 4U-tiwed retrenchment; ifi in short, the * 

K 3 
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Constitutional Government repeat that happy 
policy of converting friends into enemies, which 
turned, in IS22, the arms of the royal guards 
against the Cortes, in the heart of the capital, 
and nearly subverted their authority ; if disgust 
at their repeated disasters, strengthened by that 
feeling which so often inclines men to espouse 
the winning side, should shake the fidelity of the 
Constitutional officers, and increase the existing 
spirit of desertion among the men ; if any con- 
tingencies of this kind should occur; Don Carlos 
might be unexpectedly strengthened by the 
accession of the greater part of the military force 
of the kingdom ; and I believe that we should 
then see renewed, as in 1823, the triumphant 
march of the Royalist troops to the capital, and 
the Royalist power established, without any 
very serious and protractjcd effort in the country 
to resist his claims. 

Don Carlos has, I believe, in his favour a 
passive majority of the Spanish population : he 
has a portion of that people^ enthdsiastiei^y 
attached to his cause; but, at the same time, 
there is a powerful party in the towns, arid 

'considerable share of their wealth, arrayed 
^0tinst him ; and, in Spain, the want of roaidi, 
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tho length of time occupied in travelling from 
one part of the country to another , the compara- 
tively limited intercourse which takes place be- 
tween the inhabitants of the different provinces, 
however favourable, in some respects, to the tem- 
porary success of a local revolt, jet render it 
extremely difficult fox a rural party to establish 
any uniform and extended plan of actioi or any 
system of organization so effective as to compete 
with the machinery of a regular government. 

The zeal of the peasantry, their quick- 
ness in giving information to one party, their 
wilful ignorance when questioned by the other, 
and their general readiness to encounter any 
hazard in support of a cause to which they are 
sincerely attached, in some degree smooth these 
difficulties all over the kingdom, and to a very 
great extent indeed in those provinces which 
have become the scat of the civil war ; but yet 
it is not easy to convey intelligence of passing 
etents to distant parts of tlie kingdom with the 
speed requisite^ and simultaneous risings, the 
sQul and essence of successful insurrection, can. 
in ^consequence, be rai^ly carried into effect. 

, Partial revolts in different parts of the 
kiTXjfd(W> 4he e&cte of a wide-spread disaffec- 
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tioh« have marked tlic progress of the struggle 
against the Queen’s authority. Had these irre- 
gular efforts taken place ai a given moment, 
they would probably have been decisive of the 
contest; but occurring independently of each 
other, they were put down in detail, were 
scarcely known beyond the limits of the par- 
ticular district, and exercised no real influence 
on the fortunes of the war. 

Unquestionably this is a state of things in 
some degree militating against the eventual 
success of an insurrectionary war in Spain ; but 
there is a circumstance in the struggle now 
carrying on which stamps it with a peculiar cha- 
racter, separates it from the many revolts which 
have hitherto disturbed that ilh fated country, 
and may produce results which a mere com- 
parison of the means and resources possessed by 
the conflicting parties mi^t not lead us to ex- 
pect. I mean the presence *and the character 
of that individual whom, right or wrong, a large 
part of the Spanish population acknowledge as 
tJieir lawful King. Whilst Don Carlos remains 
nut «the head of the ijtsurrection, the insurgents 
^^iH not abandon him, and the loyalty; of the 
fi^aiard, not as in England a calm and i^a- 
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Boning though decided habit of the mind, but 
an overwhelming and absorbing passion, may 
baffle all previous calculation, and confound all 
superiority of adverse force. Such may be the re- 
sult of the present conflict : that sucli will be the 
issue is the opinion of that able officer *and intel- 
ligent writer Captain Henningsen, who, lately 
returned from Spain, is decidedly of opinion 
that, however arduous the struggle may be, Don 
Carlos will eventually obtain the ascendency. 

I will now enter somewhat more directly into 
the immediate causes of the civil war. Unques- 
tionably, in the revolted provinces a conviction 
of the vabdity of the Infant’s claim is widely 
prevalent. However diffused that opinion may 
be over other parts of Spain, the dread of the 
Government, the w ant of system and arrange- 
ment, and a consciousness of that deficiency, 
have paralyzed thJ^ Royalists, and they have 
remained, as the Constitutionalists in 1827, 
comparatively quiet, w^aiting events. In Na- 
varre and the Basque provinces the defensible 
nature of the country, and the almost undivided 
feeling of the population, suggested a more 
i ^warlike policy. It is no eXsy matter for the 
» general reader to connect their chivalrous affile- 
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tion for Don Carlos with the strongs attachment 
felt for their provincial rights ; but their Sove- 
reign and their tprivileges are inseparably 
united in their opinion, for those privileges -were 
formerly rescued from aggression by 'his deter- 
mined interference * ; and recently, when their 
Prince became an exile, their rights were not 
endangered but destroyed. 

A cautious Government would have acted 
with equity and kindness towards a people so 
aflected, but the Queen’s ministers seemed de- 
termined to goad them into rebellion by the cri- 
minal violation of those ancient and undoubted 
rights, which her Princely and more politic op- 
ponent had the wisdom and justice to protect. 

I know it is sometimes said that the Basques 
not contending for their privileges ; and, in 
confirmation of this statement, it is asserted that 
they had taken up arms ^fore any overt act 
against their liberties was committed by the 
Queen's Government. A slightcinvestigation ot 
fects will show the value of this position. No 
direct infringement of their laws may have been 
perpetrated, \ipon King Ferdinand’s 
death ; but men w&c restored to favour through- 
1 shaJil hereafier explain the circumstances in question* 
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outifaie country who had been notoriously hos<* 
iilo to their rights, and who had assisted in the 
scheme for their subversion during the Revolu- 
tion of 1820. The language, too, of the Court 
and of the Ministers, with reference to the 
Basque privileges, was not ambi^uoul^, even in 
the first days of ^the Queen’s accession. Yet, 
with such strong incentives to revolt, the in- 
surrection in Biscay was so inconsiderable, that 
it was completely kept in check by a force of 
a thousand . luen, till Castahon formally put 
down the fueros*, and followed up this out- 
rageous measure by trampling upon their rigKls 
in practice as well as on paper, by invading 
their properties, and inflicting death contrary to 
the laws of the land, and without the interven- 
tion of the ordinary tribunals. From that mo- 
ment the people rose en masse^lllijiio insurroctidn, 
till then partial, berime general and irrepres- 
sible ; and to such an extent is the love of their 
ancient liberties interwoven wth their allegi- 
ance to Don (^rlos, that an accurate observer of 
events f , just returned &6m the scene of action, 
declares that if this Prinbe, worshipped as he is 

* A term designating; collectively their peculiar laws jand 
and f Mr. Honan. 
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in Biscay, were to retire from the field, the 
Basques would continue the struggle for their 
own independence/ 

A statesman can form no satisfactory opinion 
as to the conduct of the Spanish Government, 
or the justice of the war in wliich we are un- 
happily engaged, unless he, thoroughly com- 
prehend the nature of the rights in question. 
He will then determine whether rights of that 
description were ever yet in the history of the 
world enjoyed for centuries by a manly people, 
and then resigned without a struggle. 

*^Thc three provinces of Guipuzcoa, Alava, and 
Biscay form an integral part of the Spanish Mo- 
narchy, but have for ages possessed the rights, 
and been governed by the laws of free men. 

The province of Guipuzcoa enjoys in many 
respects the same privile^ps as Biscay. We 
are told by the Marquis dc Mondexar, in 
his historical memoirs of the life and ?tc|[^oiis of 
Alon: 5 P the Noble, eighth Prince of thai.,|yt^e^ 
that the province of Guipuzco^ possessed at 
the TOiniacncenient of his reign by the King of 
Navarre, althougl\ governed in fealty by djf-> 
ferent rich men of the land, “ became, in the 
‘‘j^iaar 1200, united with C^stille thrpugh,^ the 
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will of its inhabitants.” He afterwards states 
"" that the people sc*t envoys to King Alonzo to 
treat of their intentions, signifying that, if he 
would come among them to concert and agree 
respecting their union, they would separate 
irom Navarre The King of Castillo gj^dly 
responded to their wishes, and repaired* to Gui- 
puzcoa, where, in the terse language of the 
historian, they settled their matters and co - 
venants.” He subsequently adds, “ llie condi- 
tions of this contract, even^tually signed and 
concluded on the 8th of October, 1238, corre> 
spending to 1200 of the Christian aera, are jjre- 
serted in the original instrument afterwards 
published by Father Luiz de Vega, a Jeromite 
monk, and quoted by Estevan di Garibay, in his 
Chronicle f.” It would be superfluous,” con- 
cludes the Marquis, ^o repeat the conditions, 
when it will suffice to say that the same exemp- 
tiotis 'aitd privileges which they still enjoy were 
granfM^ld the natives.” 

In virtue of 4his compact the Guipuzcoana 
still hold their privileges, and the Charter 
grafted by tong Alphonso dcVdls the circum- 
statides Vvhich led to the Union, and is or was 




* ^bndexar, chnp. ikxvii. 


f Ibid. 
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preserved, till lately, in the general archives of 
the province. This' singular and interesting 
document* sets forth that the Guipuzcoans were 
induced to withdraw their allegiance from the 
King of Navarre, and transfer it to the Sove- 
reigji^ of Castillo, because the Navarrese Mo* 
narch, in direct contravention of their laws, and 
disregarding their antient right of free election, 
had illegally endeavoured to nominate, by his 
sole authority, a chief magistrate for their state, 
to the exclusion of the individual chosen by 
4:heir general assembly, held annually at Tolosa 
and Durango, according to the ancient custom 
of the landf . Upon this account they withdrew 
their fealty from him, and transferred it to the 
King of Castillc, who, in return, guaranteed to 
them their ancient rights, and confirmed them 
by a Charter J. 4Xx 

The province of Alava has its own constitu- 


* “Copied by Don Rafaot Floranet, of A^alladolid; ' 

, t lUeuduza observes, that although •tbe Guipuzcoans at 
times entrusted their province to the protection of dit- 
fsreajt pi^jRces, 6rst to thos^ of Navarre,, and afterwards to those 
of Castiliftf they never* lost their independent rights, although 
they tmayiUve lecogiised iu the Union (en la Confecieracion) 
some kind of superiority.,— Lib. ii. cap. 13, of the Mo»an}ida 
KspaHola por Salazar de M^^ndoae. 
t From Mondexar, Note to chap, hpcvii. 
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tion, not, howover, differing substantially from 
tbose of Biscay atid GUipiizcoa. In 1332 
tWs province acknowledged Alphonso XL #s 
ttfeir Lord. Tho deputies empowered to treat 
with this Sovereign, as their Lord, found him 
at Burgos, where j they made hhn a formal 
tender of the county *. He immediately hast* 
eiied to Arriaga, where the general assemblies 
of the country were convened on great occasions, 
and there, in the presence of the Hidalgos 
and the Prelate of Calahorra and the assem- 
bled people, he entered into a solemn compact,* 
that neither he nor his successors would ever 
alieftatc any part of the land of Alava; that 
neither he nor they would ever give laws to tho 
AUvese J, but would engage to maintain, for the 
benefit of all, the fueros and freedom of the 
country, as then estabi^hed. That the Alavese 
should be exempt from every sort of contribui- 
tion and personal service from which they had 
been free before | ; and that the Hidalgos should 
retain, undisturbed possession of their lands, 
woods, and forests. That, although tho King 

V ’ ' _ ' ■ ^ 

’ ' * c* of Croiiic4 Don AlfonA XI* de by 

€)ei^dil ed. Madrkl, )787« 

t Vide Note at the end of the 'work. ' 

t Mdiiana, Ub. ii. cap. 20. > ^ Ibid. 
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rfesifehred to himself the Lordship and the 
justice*, and the Oxiaf Match f, the Governors 
of their towns should be spontaneously chosen 
by the freemen of the soil^. That the Me- 
rino, or judicial officer, appointed by the 
CroAvn, should be a Noble of Alava; and that, 
except in certain specified cases, he should not 
proceed against any of his countrymen, unless 
they had been previously committed by their 
own Alcaldes. That the King, having no do- 
minion over the province, as property of his 
rown, should not be at liberty to give posses- 
sion of it to any individual, nor even to issue 
orders for the erection of any town or village §. 

Finally, they declared that, in case these 
rights, or any portion of these rights, should be 
infringed, the Nobles or Infanzoncs should be 
forthwith absolved from their sworn allegiance, 
and each and every Alavese be authorized to take 
up arms, pursue, and kill the offender H- To these 

The appointment of the judicial officer, 
f This has reference to some old feudahresetfation, though 1 
liave not been able to discover the exact nature of the custom. 

X With the exception of JiTitoria and Trevino. 

} T^»|d8triction was imposed on the King to prevent the 
oi'any fprtrefs which might be turned against the liber- 
tie! of his subjects. 

Oaribay, vol. iu book xiv. cap.vii. Zamacola, Histofiade 
las Kaciones Bascas, tom. ii, cap> 2. 
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articles the King subscribed, and upon these 
terms it is stated, ini the lofty style of Castille, 
that ‘‘ the Hidalgos consenteJ that wc shpuld 
have the lordship of the county^ of Alava, and 
that it should be royal, and they put it in the 
crown of our kingdoms for us, and fcir those who 
shall reign after us, i^ Castillo and Leon 

Biscay retains its ancient laws, customs, and 
tribunals, and is governed by its own national 
assemblies ; it yields contributions to the So- 
vereign as a free gift; it arranges its own tax- 
ation ; it has no militia laws ; it is exempt from 
the odious system of impressment for the navy 
it furnishes its own contingent of soldiers and. 
sailors ; it appoints its own police in peace ; it 
provides for its own defence in war ; no monot 
poly, royal or private, can be established in 
Biscay; no Biscayan can be required to con- ^ 
tribute to the Crown of Castillo a greater, 
^amount of taxation than that paid formerly 
to their Lords, a sum now reduced to a stipu- 
lated duty on theT iron founderies and to certain 
tithies and rents. .. i " 

Qontjr^ct between Alo.nzo XI* the Ilijo^dalgos of Alava^^ ^ 

made ai Vitoria, on the 2‘2nd of April, 1332. — 

thq prii^ripal artiebs of t^ie compact, and states 
that ihe compact itseit was exbting in his time, lib. ii. cap. ^ 
la impress, de Madrid, del auo de 161 
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The King, ns Lord, can only nominate Bis- 
cayans by birth to ecclesiastical appointments 
in Biscay ; thoir Alcaldes are freely chosen by 
the people. No Biscayan, resident in any pro- 
vince of Spain, can be tried, either civilly or cri- 
minally, by ^tlie laws of Castillo, but the case 
must be referred to Valladolid, to be there deter- 
mined by a tribunal of Biscayan judges, and 
according to thodaws of Biscay. 

The house of the Biscayan is his castle, in 
the most emphatic sense of the word. No 
magistrate can violate that sanctuary ; no exe- 
cution can be put into it, nor can his arms or 
his horse be seized ; he cannot l&e arrested Ibr 
debt, or subjected to imprisonment upon any 
pretext whatever, without a previous summons 
to appear under the 6ld tree of Guernica, whore 
*he is acquainted 'with the offence imputed to 
him, and called upon for his defence; he is 
then discharged on the ♦spot, or bailed, or com- m 
mitted, according to the nature the erime, 
end the evidence adduced against him. This, 
the most glorious privilege that freemen can 
|fOS8ess,-^this, the most effectual safe«guaiid 
the wanton abuse of power^^thlS) a 
eustetp .memo determinaiely in favour of the 
sul^cct than cveh our own cherished 
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Covpus, — was enjoyed by the Basques for "cen- 
turies before that f%r-famed guarantee of Bri- 
tish liberty had an existence* in our islands ; 
and yet a right which we esteetn so inappre- 
ciable at home we arc labouring to subvert in a 
foreign and>'iill now, a friendly lan^. 

I will at present shortly allude to the character 
and duties of the legislative body* The Ge*- 
ncral Junta, or Biscayan Parliament, regularly 
assembles every second ye^, although, upon 
critical occasions, an extraordinary session is 
frequently held. It is called together by the 
Corregidor, who acts in concert with the depu- 
tation, which during the recess sits permanently 
at Bilboa. 

Notice must be given at least fifteen days 
before the appointed time of meeting* and the 
measures intended to be proposed and dis- 
cussed must then be , publicly jstnnounced, that 
the Deputies may consult their constituents on 
each specific point, and receive their instructions. 

The Biscayai| towns> with a few exceptions 

only* are represented*. There is no electoral 

qualification! every inhabiUnt has a voto*^ 

universal suffirage prevails. T^ese rights have 

« * This es^eptlon to the towns in the dUtiiet of 

Durango, which formerly eepai'ated oi^ their own accord, and 
'd^dlnod sending deputies. ^ 
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annulled by the Queen’s Government, 

;tica|ly by Castjainon# virtuajly, but completely, 
,by the £ statute ileRb — and yet we are gravely 
ftold that the Basques are struggling only for the 
establishment of despotic power ; and, strange 
to say, our . Government, professing to act on 
liberal principles, sends out«.an offiegr^of similar 
opinions, to substitute, a constituency, perhaps 
the most rcstrictcd4^ Eiu'opQ, for that system 
of universal, suffrage w^bich was the ancient law 
of the land ; and to replace a Constitution which 
protects tlie liberty of thc.sqbject in the highest 
degree, by a species of anomalojis charter which 
l^efines no prWilegc, and se^pijo® JSo right. So 
much foi? the c(»iShitc;jf*cy''of iparty politics, and 
for the real liberality of our i^jrcign policy.^ — 
But to Tetutil|^lo iB\scay. 

. The 'ParViamen^ meets tSh the appointed day 
the Corregidop^>ithe Tribunes, and^the Deputiefs 
assemble undei*^ the tfee 6f, Guer,nica> deliver 
tlmir ered^ntials» stud pass on in ^pmn proceS-^ 
the adjoining church, ySiere the scssioU 
, jis opened. The debates are^ public, and the 
ineww consideration are 

prpposed^ jn Spanish, but discussed in the Basque 
. I|hgua;gq, , Tfee Biscayan Parliament possesses 
^ exclusively the ri^it to legislate for Biscay; to 
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make new laws when requisite, and repeal those 
which time or cincumstances • have rendered 
inexpedient ; to propose the fmdget, to adjust 
the taxation for the two following years, and 
to make every necessary arrangement connected 
*with the internal economy, and^the external 
defence of the province. It also grants letters 
of iiaturalization to foreigners^ and assigns pen- 
sions to natives, who, by acti of signal patri- 
otism, have deserved well of their country. No 
order of the Spanish Government is directly re- 
ceived hy tlio Basque Parlialinent ; /ariy order 
emanating from the Crown of. Castile 1$' ad-, 
dressed to the oxcoutive authorities of thJd' ptQ.- 
vince, by which it is ’referred to the Tribunes, 
who take it into their delfbertite consideration, 
determine whether it be or be not kfi unison with 
the law of the land,, and, accSrdingly, cither ap- 
prove or reject it. Their veto upon any resolu- 
tion of the Spanish Government is absolute, and 
the seemingly inconsistent, bUt»not uucou'rteous 
formula of “ Ohjdecida, pero no cumplida f ”, is 
their peculiar but decisive mode of rejection 
If an order frota the Sphnish^Government be 

Vide Note at the end of the Volume. 

, 0. f Obeyed* but not envied into execution,*^, 

VOL. II. L 
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of great importance, and supposed to affect 
any essential privilege, diwectly or indirectly, 
the Parliament is convened, the Tribunes de- 
liver their opinions on the legal and constitu- 
tional bearings of the question, and the Deputies, 
after mature*, deliberation, confirm or condemn* 
the order. ^ • 

During the interval which elapses between 
the close of the session and the re-assembling 
of the Parliament, the administration of public 
affairs is vested in a commission residing at 
JBilboa, composed of the two tribunes and a 
certain number of deputies elected by ballot 
out of the legislative body. To these is 
added the Corrcgidoi^ who sHs as President; 
anch^i'lthough a native of Biscay is alone eligible 
to this office, ihof Basques have ever guarded 
their privileges with such a jealous spirit of 
precaution, not wly against the likelihood, but 
almost against the possibility of encroachment 
frcmi the .Crown, that this officer is not per- 
mitted to vote in commoB with ihc other mem-> 
biar0 of the deputetkm, solely beeanse he is 
aftpe^ted by th^ Court. 

It may then, he justly said that before the 
Queen's acceesiom the.^ Basque Provinces were 
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freer than the freest canton in Switzerland. 
Like the Swiss in <?hai’acter, their political posi- 
tion in some respects resembled that of the 
Swiss Cantons, at the time when the unjust 
ambition of Austria compelled them jto assert 
' their lawful rip^hts ; like the Cantons, the 
Basque Provinces •were bound to each other 
by strong tics of interest and affection ; no 
change could take place in any of the pro- 
vinces without the previous consent of its 
own inhabitants ; no contribution levied upon 
them without the sanction of their own re* 
presontatives was legal: these were privileges 
secured to them by their respective and nearly 
similar constitutions ; — eonstitutions which re- 
quired, by precise and positive enactments, eirery 
Basque subject, from the highest to the lowest, 
to resist, even unto the deaH:h, any encroach- 
ments upon their liberties, whether proceeding 
from the Spanish Government or from any 
other power. To which wete those brave Bis- 
cayans, whom BJis Majesty's Ministers designate 
as rebels, bound to' adhere,* in the crisis which 
has arisen, — to the common, and also to the 
written law, — to the immemorial law of their 
©ountiy,*— or to the arbitrary edicts of a Govern-* 

l2 
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xnent of yesterday, based, as I hope to proved 
neither in reason nor in Icg&l right ? A deter- 
mination to resist external aggression, and to 
preserve their national rights, are the great per- 
vading principles which influence the present 
conduct of the Basques, and have animated them 
from the earliest period of their history. 

Theirs are privileges, and theirs, indeed, 
a country, worthy of defence, alilce against the 
despotic^ and the democratic tyrant ; and when 
I call to mind the high spirit of that people, and 
contrast the once flourishing condition of those 
provinces with their present desolation, my heart 
swells with sorrow and indignation. When, 
formerly, I crossed the frontier of the Basque 
Provinces, I felt myself at once on a free land, 
amid a race of men ]^bssessing and deserving 
freedom. The erect, not haughty carriage, the 
buoyant step, the frank and manly yet respectful 
greeting, .find the whole bearing, spjokc of liberty 
long enjoyed, well understood, and nbt abused. 
Such were the Basques, trained to habits of 
self Teliance by cqnturies of self government, 
frOembn in spirit, not in name alone, drinking its 
iiiih their mother’s milk a love of justice 

Tor the law; in thought eober yel 
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independent^ and wholly without fear, except 
the honest fear of doing wrong ; models of an- 
tient manners, and not unfrcqucntly of manly 
beauty, faithful friends, generous hosts, simple 
yet inflexible observers of their word, following 
^ with fervour, but without intojeraiicc, their 
Father s faith, — th^ were the Tyrolese of Spain, 
and, I might add, the flower of Europe. Lambs 
in the hour of peace, yet lions in the field, with 
them the household charities and pj^triotism 
went hand in hand ; in them the bravest yet the 
kindest spirit, the mildest yet the proudest vir- 
tues, were combined. Never, perhaps, existeci 
a more perfect union of the qualities which 
should adorn a people ; the idolatry of freedom 
so distinctive of the Swiss, and the uncon- 
querable affection of the Tyrolese to his here- 
ditary Princes, were, by a happy and most 
unusual combination, united in the Basques. 

How well I recollect that bc|iutiful and joyous 
country, before it groaned beneath the scourge 
of civil war ! Those lowlands, rich, luxuriant, 
and proving, by their high cultivation, the pros- 
perous state and unfettered industry of the 
people ; those highlands, ricli in wood and 
water, and a loyal population ; those antique 
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mansions, retaining the character of an earlier 
age, where the gentlemen o/ the eountty lived, 
not crowding into towns, as in other parts of 
Spain and of the continent, but residing on their 
estates, benefiting the iieighbourliood, and ob- 
taining the rich return of local love and respect, 
a habit arising fi*om the security of tlie country, 
and the long prevalence of free institutions. 
Their estates, handed down Irom generation to 
generation from a remote antiquity, are not re- 
garded with a jealous eye by a people enjoying 
the largest measure of freedom compatible with 
Ithe public good, and who arc at once too happy 
to envy their su])eriors in station, and too ra- 
tional to suppose that an aristocratic influence 
is naturally hostile to their interests. On the 
contrary, the public feeling flows in a very dif- 
ferent channel, and the man who sells his feudal 
and turreted mansion incurs the certain dis- 
approbation of his neighbours, is supposed to 
have compromised the just dignity of his position, 
and to have entailed upon his relatives a family 
disgrace. 

The proprietors eff these castellated abodes 
were formerly :feverenced as tlie Chiefs and 
JEHdera of the district; great respect was paid 
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to their opinion, which, indeed, was considered 
decisive on many points of private, diflFcrcnce 
and local interest, and even now they are treated 
with high distinction, and enjoy a solid in- 
fluence. 

Under a social system so constituted, and 
when such ^vas the habitual feeling of the in- 
habitants in relation to each other, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, that before the breaking out 
of the actual revolution, the Basques were 
happy; attached to their proprietors, free from 

those jealous animosities which, in many coun- 

• 

tries, array class against class ; elevated, for the 
most part, above the pressure and temptations 
of poverty ; possessing a healthy and tcm])crato 
climate, a country and a dynasty to which they 
were passionately attached, and institutions 
which left them nothing to reform and little to 
desire, they were exempt from all the ills that 

Kings can cause or cure,” and were, and had 
been for ages, blessed beyond the ordinary lot 
of mortals, yhc Eastern sage, who vainly 
sought a virtue unattainable by man, and the 
Abyssinian Prince, who roamed the world in 
quest of perfect happiness, might have met re- 
joicing in the valleys of the Basque, and haVd 
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itidulged, at least for a season, in the fond be- 
lief, that they had found, at Jength, the objects 
of theif search. 

What, then, could men whose political sym- 
pathies were based on the most honourable 
affections of pur nature, have in common with 
such a government as that which is afflicting 
Spain? How could their generous and exalted 
sentiments of liberty accord with that bastard 
freedom which respects not the means so that 
the end be obtained, which in spirit is based 
upon a principle of absolute equality, which has 
no toleration for any class of opinion or line of 
conduct but its own, and which rejects liberty 
itself in its purest form, if clad in a garb of 
antiquity, and divested of that uniformity which 
is an essential ingredient of that narrow system? 

To their rights and privileges, erected on the 
broadest basis, the Basques adhered with an 
affection which no words can express; those 
were not rights of yesterd^j, but rights asso- 
citited with every deeply-cherisllfed recollection, 
interwoven with their traditions, connected with 
every stirring incident in the public annals of 
their little state^, and hallowed by the proud 
reiitenibrance that they had been maintained for 
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ages by their Fathers against outnumbering 
enemies: at a time, too, when the night of 
despotism weighed *lieavily on the surrounding 
world, and when their star was the only light of 
liberty which shone in the European heaven. 

The memory of those glorious times is .not 
•extinct in Biscay ; and still I am' assured the 
enthusiastic Carlist* sing the heroic song of the 

Field of the Blood-red Stones,” when they 
attack the squadrons of the Queen; and, al- 
though so many centuries have rolled away 
since that conflict, so disastrous to Castille, they 
still recal the trophies of that fight, and boast* 
that the Castillians of to-day shall crouch beneath 
the hereditary vigour of their arms. 

It is, then, against a people indomitable in 
war, and, therefore, invaluable in periods of 
invasion, as the props of the Monarchy, and in 
peace adorned by every social and useful virtue, 
that the Spanish Government have thought 
right to direct their hostility. Such conduct wdl 
not stand the te^t of Ibquiry. The Government 
have attempted fo abolish privileges, not feudal 
or obsolete, not enjoyed .by a few for the 
advantage of the few, but affcAting the lowest, 
as ^eli as the higliest individual, and securing ^ 
’ ' “ “ l3 ' ‘ ^ 
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to all alike personal freedom and undisturbed 
enjoyment of property. 

On the part of the Spanish Government, it 
was neither a matter of policy nor expediency, 
but of positive obligation, to maintain those pri- 
vileges, as the result of mutual concession and 
solemn compact, at the time of the respective 
unions with the Spanish cr6wn, and afterwards 
successively confirmed by the Sovereigns of 
Spain, at their accession to the throne — con- 
firmed by the Austrian — confirmed by the Bour- 
bon djmasty, and respected even by the gloomy 
• spirit of the second Philip. 

The conduct of the Spanish Government in 
violating those rights, under such circumstances, 
is indefensible, upon any principle of law or 
equity. It is more tlian questionable, whether 
one party can recede from a compact of such 
a nature, without the concurrence of the other, 
but the wildest partisan never maintained, till 
now, that during the existence of the connexion, 
one party is at liberty tte absolve itself from 
the obligations it has incurred, and yet require 
the other to fulfil its part of the contract. The 

% 

. Constitutionalisfts arc determined to prosenre 
the, Union, yet would destroy the privileges 
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guaranteed by that Union to the Basques. 
They would retain for themselves the advan- 
tages arising from an important accession of 
territory to the State, while they refuse to fulfil 
the conditions by which alone those advantages 
were obtained. 

The Crown lawyers in Spain have evaded, dis- 
creetly enough, a fair and direct consideration of 
the terms of the Union with Biscay, alluding to 
the compact, in general language, as vague and 
doubtful, undePned at all times, and certainly 
not at present binding on cither the Sovereign 
or the legislature of the kingdom. To csta-' 
blish a more correct view of the case, and to 
show that these rights were made, from the ear- 
liest times, a matter of solemn compact between 
the governor and the governed, it will be neces- 
sary for me to enter, briefly indeed, but rather 
critically, into some passages of the history of 
these provinces. 

It is asserted — for I speak with much doubt, 
when referring |o sui^ remote transactions — ^that 
as early as the^ear 870, the free Biscayans as- 
sembled under the memorable oak of Guernica, 
and elected, as the^ Lord anti Protectoi*, Don 
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Lope Zuria, a son of an opulent noble of Biscay*^ 

** stipulating” (I quote the very words) — ^“sti- 
pulating with himy at the same time, a compact, 
having certain conditions, for the perpetual ob- 
servance of those laws and customs previously 
established among them, in the following words : 

‘ That it was the law and liberty of the people 
that any order or decree issued by the said Lord 
of Biscay, if contrary to the laws and fucros^of 
Biscay, directly or indirectly, should not be put 

into execution/ 1 * 

From this time till 1105, the Biscayan lords 
appear to have been elected by the people; 
from 1105 till 1370, they succeeded each other 
in strict hereditary descent; but, during that 
period, the national assemblies met regularly 
under the ancient oak of Guernica. 

In the fourteenth century Don Pedro of Cas- 
tille made an ineffectual effort to obtain pos- 
session of Biscay ; but his brother, Don Tello, 
married the heiress of the Lordship of Biscay, 
and was acknowledged as Lord ,of that country, 

* Argote Bscrlbos this election to the year 870. Henao 
jelludee to the event as occufting nearly forty years later. ^ 

I Ar^te de Molina^ cap, Ixxxiu, Garibay, lib. ix. cap. 22, 
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on condition that he would swear to preserve 
inviolate^ to all the^ inhabitants of Biscay, their 
fheros, usages, customs, ani^ privileges, as all 
the Lords of Biscay had done before ♦. 

Upon the death of Tello, and of his wife, Donna 
Juana de Haro, the heiress of the Lordship of 
Biscay, without issue, Don Juan of Castillo, 
heir to that kingtlom, and at the same time 
descended from one of the Haro ladies, was 
acknowledged by the Biscayans as their lawful 
lord, in the year 1371. Soon afterwards, on 
his Father’s death, this Prince succeeded to the 
throne of Castillo, and at^ that period the union 
of Biscay with Castille took place f ; we have 
now to consider the circumstances under which 
it was effected. From the general nature of 
the transaction, even without any direct testi- 
mony to that effect, it is highly probable that 
the laws and privileges of Biscay would have 
been retained; but it is manifest, from the 
accounts handed down to us, that, in point of 
feet, they were solemnly and specially reserved. 


* Gutierres, yb. iii. 

f For a more detailed account of the mode in which the 
Crowns of Castille and Biscay merged \n the same individna], 
lee * ** Padre Gabriel Heuao, Averiguaciones Cantabras,” 1| 
folio. Mariana. Navarro, cap. i. cap. 28. 
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In the first place the Union was "'quoad 
caput et regimen” in virtue of which, upon every 
principle of natio;ial law, any kingdom, pro- 
vince, town or church, united to another, retains, 
after tlie Union, the same privileges, usages, 
and customs it previously possessed, expe- 
riencing no change, except tliat involved by a 
mutual adherence to a common head. The 
union of Biscay was witli the Crown, and not 
with the kingdom of Castille — and as Don Juan 
held the Lordship of Biscay by a different title 
from that by which he succeeded to the throne of 
Castille, the laws and- privileges of Biscay could 
hardly be affected by a junction of the crowns. 

The theory of the case Mould then induce us 
to suppose that the national rights and customs 
of the Biscayans would not have been impaired 
by the Union, This probable view of the case is 
borne out by testimony to that effect, of the 
most decisive kind, and from various sources. 

To such a jealous extent was the affection for 
their provincial privileges carried at the time 
of the Union, and so completely were those 
rights made matter of deliberate compact, that 
the free Biscaya/is stipulated that Don Juan 
andt his successors to the Crown of Castille, 
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should style themselves, not Kings, but Lords 
of Biscay, to mark and keep in perpetual re- 
membrance the tenure an^ conditions upon 
which alone they held possession of that coun- 
try ; and ever since the Union the Spanish 
Sovereigns liave invariably styled themselves 
Kings of Spain and Lords of Biscay ; a desig- 
nation foolish anJ* unmeaning, if that province 
had merged in the kingdom generally. No- 
mine qui differunt censentur differre eifcctu ct 
essentia,” is a recognised maxim of law. The 
admitted fact too, that the subsequent Sove- 
reigns of Castille confijcined the Biscayan fueroe 
and privileges, not as Sovereigns graciously 
conferring a favour, but as Lords exercising the 
office of first magistrate, is strongly confirma- 
tory of the compact. 

It is, however, of great importance to my 
argument to investigate minutely the arrange- 
ments entered into between the Biscayans and 
their new Lord, the Sovereign of Castille, at the 
period of the luiion of tlie Crowms. When Don 
Juan was received by the Biscayans as their 
Lord in his father’s lifetime, he repaired in 
person to Guernica, and swoJ|p to respect their 
rights ; again, at the junction of the Crowns, he 
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entered into a compact with the Biscayans that 
Biscay should be annexed for ever to Castille> 
and in return for this concession on their part 
bound himself, and his successors, to maintain 
their fueros, customs, franchises, and liberties, 
now and t for all time to come. In virtue of 
this engagement Biscay became united to Cas- 
tille 

From this statement of facts it appears that 
the allegiance of the Biscayans was conditional 
from very remote times, and dependent on the 
fullest recognition of their rights. It is equally 
dear, that at the union Biscay with Castillo, 
the agreement entered into by the Biscayans, 
first with their elective, and afterwards with 
their hereditary Lords, was solemnly renewed by 
the Spanish Sovereigns, who pledged themselves 
and their successors to preserve inviolate the 
laws and privileges of the people entrusted to 
their charge. And hero I might almost rest my 
case; for it is clear that the Queens Govern- 
nient, in abolishing the privileges of Biscay 
without the consent of the Blfecayans, have 
vipjated the compact formed at the time of tjiei^ 

librox^ SeBores <lc Viscaya;-^ ' 
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union, in virtue of which alone, Biscay became 
an integral part of the monarchy. 

But as the Crown Lawy^s in Spain have 
shrouded the question of the Basque privileges 
under a mist of their own creation, skilfully 
enough, — for, well understood, it ip fatal to the 
justice of their cause ; as they have insinuated 
that those rights were virtually annullea by the 
rinion of the Crowns, I will incur the danger 
of fatiguing my readers, by showing the light 
in wliich those privileges were viewed by the first 
Sovereign who wore the united Crowns of Bis- 
cay and Castille, and the Spanish Monarchs* 
who succeeded him. 

Don Juaii, first prince who was both Lord 
of Biscay and King of Castille, permitted some 
of his subjects to erect on certain lands in 
Biscay a town subsequently called Miravalles ; 
upon which Bilboa and other towns protested, 
declaring that the Lord of Biscay could riot 
grant those lands without an infraction of their 
privileges, as the territory in question belonged 
not to the Crown, but to the Hidalgos and people 
of Biscay. Some meeting and consultatibns 
took place on the subject, and Anally Don Juan 
issued a manifesto which was deposited in the " 
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archives of the new town of Miravalles; Jirom 
this declaration I extract the two foUomng para- 
graphs : — 

“ I have found by the said consultation, that 
in authorizing tlie erection of the town in ques- 
tion, I was acting in conformity with the will 
of God, and with a due regard to my own inte- 
rest, and that by so acting, I did not infringe upon 
either the privileges, usages, customs, or fueros 
of Biscay, nor against the privileges of the town 
of Bilboa, nor was I acting against my own 
oath, which 1 should have maintained inviolate 
'before every other consideration.” And, in 
another part of the manifesto arc these striking 
expressions : — I have moreover ascertained by 
the council, that the oath 1 took, when I was 
received by the Biscayans as their lord, does not 
extend to this, and that in authorizing the erec- 
tion of the said town, I do not infringe upon 
the said oath ; on the contrary, I keej) my oath, 
and should have been guilty of a prime if I had 
not given the order, or had foAidden the erec- 
tion of the city 

This, the recorded language of the first Kin^ 
of Castillc wh^ became Ix)rd of Biscay, is a 
* Covarrubias, Questiemes Practice, Vol. I. No. 6. 
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conclusive proof that, however lightly the supple 
genius of the GrowDLawyers of Spain may affect 
to treat the question, stilly t^ Sovereign who 
lived at the time of the Union, and whose incli- 
nations would have naturally led him to disre- 
, gard an oath of a merely formal nature, when 
militating against Jbis own authority, bad no 
hesitation in openly declaring that he was so- 
lemnly bound by thoUfeiigageinent, into which he 
had entered, to respect the antient rights of the 
Biscayans, although acting in accordance with 
the unanimous judgment of his council, he was 
distinctly of opinion that tlic order in question 
was not an infraction of their privileges. 

Such was the conduct of the first King of 
Castillo who became Lord of Biscay. In what 
liglit was the union of the free states considered 
by his successors ? Did they conceive that, as 
Sovereigns of Castille, where their government 
was comparatively despotic, they had any right 
to dispute the free privileges of any of their 
Basque subject^? Let ns for a moment inves- 
tigate the matter, always remembering that the 
three provinces of Alava, Gui^uzcoa, and Bis- 
my, united under different circumstances and 
at different tintos to the Crown of Castille, had 
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still been united conditionally, and with a strict 
teservation of their pcculiar^laws and rights. 

At the death Of Don Juan the First, his son 
and heir, Henry the Third, was eleven years 
old, and consequently could not be required 
by the Biscayans to confirm their fucros ; but 
when he attained his fifteenth year, the legal 
age, he repaired in person to Biscay at the 
requisition of the States^and, under the oak 
tree at Guernica, swore to observe their rights 
in the year of our Lord, 1393 *. 

We are told, in the curious chronicle that 
records the life of Henry III., that upon this 
occasion, when the King reached Bilboa he 
sent letters to the chief Biscayans, requesting 
them to meet him at the^ spot where they had 
been accustomed to assemble; and then the 
King, leaving the cityj^ travelled onwards until 
he reached a spot called, in the Basque Ian* 
guage, Arechabalaga, which means the hill of 
the broad-spreading oak and there he would 
fain have conferred with the Assembled nobles 


of the land in good and hearty intercourse, but 
th^ were divided by jealous feuds, and eaim 
l^ef kept haughtily aloof on the brow of the 

I ' * Qaribay, Ub» cap* 40» 
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hill, with his train-band gathered round him ; 
and then the Brotherhood came forward, and 
one and all required the King to swear to 
the good laws and usages of Biscay, as they 
had been administered by all its former Lords, 
-—and to this the King replied, that he was 
willing so to do; jnd then the Brotherhood 
again came forward, and desired him to con- 
firm their association, united by a common 
bond for the right and good administration of 
justice, — and to this the King replied, that he 
was willing so to do ; and then the Brother- ^ 
hood came foriYard a third time, and said that, 
as King Henry was not Lord of the land until 
he came in person to swear to their charters 
and receive them as his own, that, consequently, 
they were not bound to yield him the contribu- 
tions which had accrued since the death of good 
King John, his father, and, therefore, desired, 
he would direct his treasurer not to require tho 
same, — and to this, their third request, Kin^^ 
Henry stated thsj; he was willing to accede . 

King Henry’s reign was generally marked 
by a cautious observance of their privileges, but 

♦ Cronica de D. Enrique lit., written by Don Peilro Lopez 
Alaya, and corrected by Secieiairy Geronimo Zurita, ch. xiv. 

it' 
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labouring at one period under great pecuniary 
embarrassments, 1>e unwisely addressed apedido, 
or kind of sumti^ary request for money, to Hs 
Guipuzcoan subjects ; upon which their Parlia- 
ment assembled at Tolosa, repressed, with un- 
compromising vigour, these early symptoms of 
Spanish encroachment, and came at once to a 
resolution singularly divested of the courtesies 
of modern expression, and exhibiting that stern 
spirit of freedom which so strongly animated those 
p|;ain-spokcn asserters of the popular rights. 

^ The Deputies unanimously resolved on the 
10th of August, 1391, that no Guipuzcoan cited 
before the courts of Castille should obey the 
summons That if any agent of Castille should 
attempt to exact ,the pedido, on the plea of tri- 
bute, from any Guipuzcoan, the injured man 
should alarm the province, and all the inhabit- 
ants, old and young, should come in arms to seize 
the collector, and bring him before the General 
Assembly of Uzarraga, there and by them to 
be j^dgcd f , That in case thccollector escaped 

•Oaribay. — found guUty, death was the penalty. 

I adhere not only to the general meaning, 
as possible^' to the words of the resolutions quoted by 
Th0 style is antiquated, but may not on that ac- 
' be unwelcome to the curions reader. 
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with what he had seized, an equal amount should 
be taken from the duties payij^ble to the King, 
and transferred to the injured party* ; that an 
account of the seizure should be promulgated 
throughout Guipuzcoa, and that every jGruipuz- 
♦coan, from the age of sixteen to sixty, should 
hold himself prepared to maintain the decision 
of the States. 

The King felt the justice of their reproof, 
attempted no remonstrance, and at once with- 
drew his request. 

When Henry died his son and heir was a 
child, and the circumstances to which his mi- 
nority gave birth carry on our chain of proof, 
distinctly mark the sense in which the Treaty of 
Union was interpreted at that time both by the 
people of Biscay and by the Court of Castillc, 
prove clearly the extreme tenacity with which 
the Biscayans clung to their rights, and show 
that they were acknowledged in the amplest 
manner by the Spanish Court. 

During the minority of the young Prince, 
afterwards Juan II., his n\pther Catalina, and 
his uncle Don Fernando, governed Castille, 
and, as Begents, called on the Biscayans to 

Qanbay.] 
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pay the contributions due to the Lord of Bis- 
cay ; but they answered, with the conscious pride 
pf freemen, that ihey would not accede to that 
request until their fueros and privileges had 
been confirmed by oath, and with all the usual 
forms. . ^ 

Upon a second and moTn- urgent application 
from the Regency, the Biscayan Parliament 
assembled under the tree of Guernica, and 
came to the following resolution : — 

“ That although there was no precedent for 
^ payment of contribution to their I^rd, until he 
had confirmed their fueros, and sworn to main- 
tain the same ; however, in consideration of his 
tender age, and that the Regent, his uncle, was 
in the war against the Moors, they would pay, ^ 

on condition that the Queen mother would 

' « 

engage that when the Regent, Don Fernando, 

should return from the war, he should go to 

Biscay and swear to maintain their privileges. 

Tutor and Governor; and that when the 

King, Don Juan, their Lord, l«hould become of 

age, he would do the same ; if this arrangement 

iv^re not agreed to, they would still suspend the 
'' ' ^ 
i^ual. contributions 

* Garibayj lib* xvii cap. 46. 
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It is Tiot easy to adduce a stronger proof of 
the jealous affection entertained by the Bis- 
cayans for their provincial rights. They ad- 
mitted no postponement in the legal confirma- 
tion of their liberties ; they refused allegiance 
upon any other terms, and required from the 
locum ienens the ssttne guarantees for thc^ entire 
preservation of their privileges which they were 
accustomed to exact from the more permanent 
possessor of the throne. 

Such was the course pursued b}^ the Biscayans 
at this conjuncture ; and it is worth observing* 
that tlic Queen Regent, in her reply, neither 
stated nor insinuated that their demand was an 
encroachment on the authority of the Crown, 
or unsupported by the common law of the land. 
On the contrary^ she took the following oath on 
the 14th of July, 1407:— 

" I, the Queen Mother, as Guardian and Re- 
gent of these kingdoms, belonging to my son, 
swear, upon the Cross and upon the Holy 
Gospels, which i hold in my hands, to main- 
tain to Biscay, to the towjis, and to the low- 
lands, to the nobles, to the citizens, and to the 
inhabitants therein, their fueros, usages, cus- 
toms, privileges, rules and ordinances, franchises, 
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iibertieg, giflbs^ immunities and lands^ according 
to . the best and ^plest manner in which they 
were confirmed to them in the time of Donna 
Constanza^ and the other Kings and Lords of 
'Biscay, from that time to the present day ; and, 
in the name* of the King and Lord, my son, as 
his Guardian I confirm the same.’' 

It has been, 1 think, suflRcicntly proved that 
the Biscayans did not regard the compact en- 
tered into with the Crown of Castillc at the 
time of the union as a vain formality, but 
•rigidly insisted upon the exact observance of 
their rights, as the only condition of their alle- 
giance. They warned the third Henry in no 
courtly language, when he endeavoured to 
strain the prerogative; and the fate of the 
fourth monarch of that name displays in striking 
Colours the just but inexorable sternness with 
which they avenged the first positive infraction 
of the compact between Lord and people. 

E^ng Juan died in 1454; and in consequence, , 
on the 4ih of March, in the ensuing year, a depu- 
lalfbn weiit from Bjscay to Segovia, and urged 
King tq proceed, without delay, to Guer- 
take the ueual oath undmr the tree. 
Tho' King replied that the war then waging 
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against the Andalusian Moors would prevent 
an immediate coiVipliance with their request; 
he would, however, take the Earliest opportunity 
of confirming their privileges at the appointed 
epot ; and, to leave no doubt of his intentions, 
he immediately pledged his faith and royal 
word to maintain, to Biscay all its fueros and 
privileges. And actually, in 1457, King Henry 
went to Biscay, and took the usual oaths 

Not only did King Henry confirm the rights 
of the Biscayans, on two separate occasions, 
within the limited space of two years, but when 
they were alarmed in 1470, by a rumour that 
tlie King had granted certain lands in Biscay to 
some minions of his Court, conscious of the ille- 
gality of such an act, and before any direct re- 
monstrance had been addressed to him, he issued 
a manifesto, in which he assured the Biscayans 
that he had neither granted the lands in ques-^ 
tion to any Castillians, nor had ever entertained 
the ;slightest intention of so doing -jr . 

The (oyal declaration appeased his in|!tated ' 
subjects, ; but^ prone to exceed his just 
gative, and forgetting the severe rebuke whifh 
his ancestor had received on u similar 

t XbkL, iib<iii'C^ IS* T 
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sion, he addressed a pedido for money tb his 
Guipuzcoan subjeots, through his minister of 
finance, a Jew : a ^deputy, transported with ragb 
at this apparent disposition to violate the privi- 
leges he had sworn to observe, gave way to the 
fierce passions so common at that time, and, 
drawing his st^rord, slew the ^pncroaching minis- 
ter on the spot When King Henry heard of 
the event, he sent envoys to Tolosa, demanding 
the immediate surrender of the offending indi- 
vidual. To this demand the Guipuzcoans re- 
sumed a positive refusal ; stating that the act 
was committed in a lawful attempt to resist an 
illegal and treasonable proposition. Collecting 
their troops on the hills commanding the town, 
the citizens prepared to maintain, by force of 
arms, the spirited reply which they sent back to 
the King, and which I here insert, as charac- 
teristic of the determined spirit of the people : — ► 
“ The Basques are the representatives of tlib 
Iberian nation. For Spanish freedom they k- 
vished their blood against Cqj*tbage,„ against 

^ Mariani^ alludes briefly to th6 death of the Jew Gaon, an4 
Uje aitempt tp exact the podido which produced it— Tom. it 
lib* sexiii. ch. 6. The circumstances of the murder are given at 
length by Garibay, lib. xvif. eh. 9 . ; and an Pld BIs^ 
cayan manuscript enters still more fully into the details of the 
transaction, and the events which followed it. 
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the Eomans, and against the Goths. They re- 
stored Spain, hy expelling t^e Moors, who had 
conquered it from the harhariftns. The struggles 
of the Basques against the Caliphs of the West 
lasted for more than six centuries. The little 
country of Castille scarcely existed when our 
nation, dwelling in the Pyrenean mountains^ 
counted many centuries of glory and enterprise ! 

In acknowledgment of the services which 
we have rendered to Castille, we claim to bo 
allowed, peaceably to enjoy our laws and liber- 
ties, the inheritance which our ancestors pre- 
served to us, at tlie expense of so much blood, 
and so many glorious labours. If, however, the 
Castillians behave ungratefully and unjustly 
towards us, they shall learn, at their own cost>. 
who were, and still arc, their masters in the art . 
of war, and their mountain liberators. 

" As regards the pedido, unjustly demanded 
of us, and as touching the death of the Jew,^ 
know that the intrepid Guipu2coan whokilled the 
publican deser^d well of his country- Tell this 
to King Henry ! Ketum, and bid him remember 
that one of the fundamental laws of our people 
runs thus ; — We ordain, that if^any one, whether 
native or foreigner, should coerce any man. 
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woman, people, village, or town of Guipuzcoa, 
by virtue of a nian4atc from Our Lord the King 
of Castille, which hSs not been previously agreed 
to and sanctioned by the general assembly, or 
whosoever violates our rights, laws, charters, and 
privileges, shall be disobeyed ; and, if he per- 
sists, killed.” ^ 

* r 

Such was the proud and patriotic spirit which 
animated the Basques. The King followed the 
example of his ancestor in withdrawing, as he 
had foolishly imitated his conduct in proposing, 
the pedido. He Ixiwed before the storm ; but, 
too dishonest to abstain from encroachments 
which he had not the power to complete, he 
renewed the attempt, which he had solemnly 
disclaimed, to grant certain lands in Biscay ta 
some Castillian favourites When this resolu- 
tion of the King was known in Biscay, a na*^ 
tiohal assembly was held at Guernica, and thet'c, 
under their cherished tree, they came to the 
memorable resolution that their Lord had for- 
feited his right to the throne a deliberate 
ii#actioii: of their fueros, and, in consequencei 
^^tennined to transfer their allegiance from 
l^hg Henry to'^his sister; the Btincess Dona; 

SSuritaif Annalea de Aragon) lib. xviii. eap^ 61 . 
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Isabella^ afterwards so famous in the annals of 
Spain, and at that time the presumptive heiresa 
tp the throne; provided sh^ would swear to 
maintain their privileges^ and on this condition 
only. In conformity with this resolution^ they: 
sent to Castillo Don Lope de QuiT\cozes> a Bis^ 
cayan of high consideration, with full power tn 
acquaint the Princess with their decision, and 
offer her the vacant throne upon the terms 
already stated. To those terms she subscribed 
at Segovia, on the 14th of July, 1473 ; and the- 
faithless Lord of Biscay was dispossessed of his^ 
lordship *. 

A revolution was thus effected in the suicces«.> 
sion, not, after the fashion of those days, by 
bloodshed and force of arms, butwitka calm^ 
ness, a moderation, and an attention to legal 
£uid constitutional forms, unparalleled among: 
the waiTiors and statesmen of that rough-dealings 
time, and which appeared almost incompreben-^ 
sible to the age in which it occurred^ When- 
the feeble desppt heard the astounding inteUb*' 
gence of his own deposition, so peaceably, yet 
completely, effected, he was seised with mt 
unavailing repentance: he in^lorod the MUr 

* Garibay, xvU. cap. 28. Lopez de Azala. 
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eayan Pariiament to resdild tliei*r Ircsolutioii, 
and restore him to his lost ^authority ; offering 
to grant them more extensive privileges thah 
they had ever yet possessed under his ances- 
tors * ; but the wise Biscayans rcftised to negb- 
ciate with a prince who had been false to his 
oath> and had violated a solemn compact with 
his people. The King of France interposed, 
but his mediation was firmly refused f ; and a 
Castillian army, sent into Biscay, to enforce obe- 
dience to King Henry’s will, experienced the 
same success which has characterized the mili- 
tary operations of the present Queen of Spaiti 
exerted at an interval of three centuries and 
a half, on the same theatre of action, and for 
nearly similar objects J. , ; 

J will now insert the oath taken by the 
cess Isabella in the presence of Don Lope dO 
Quincozes, the Biscayan envoy ; and to this 
I must peculiarly direct tlie attention of itiy 
readers, principally, from its great constitu- 
tional importance, as renewing^a solemn com-^' 
pact between the Crown of dastille and its 
JKlscaysfcn sulgects ; and in some degree from 

^ aurittt, cap. *'f 2urita, cap. 61. Annales da Aragon. 

t G^ribay, xvu. MarUma, lib. xaiii. Nayarrp, cap. 29. 
Hfiaao, Ub, cap. 18i 
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the wild and chivalrous and almost mystical 
character which brpathes in every line ; — a cha- 
racter pervading the early annals of Spain> and 
which still tinges the manners and lingers in 
the hearts of her people, in some secluded dis- 
tricts of the kingdom. , 

“ I, as Princess and Lady of the said towns, 
lovlands and lordship of Biscay, with all places 
adjoining and adhering to the same, 1 bind 
myself once, twice, and thrice ; — once, twice, 
and thrice ; — once, twice, and thrice, accord-* 
ing to the fucro and custom of Spain, on the 
hands of Gomez Manriquez, Knight, Man,* 
and Noble, who receives this my homage ; and 
I swear to our Lord God, to the holy Vir- 
gin Mary, and on the sign of the Cross 
which, corporally, I touch with my right hand, 
and on the words of the Holy Gospels, in 
whatsoever jilacc they may be, to maintain 
firm, good, valid, and binding, now, and for all 
time to. come, the said privileges^ general and 
special, fueros, ysages> and customs, franchises, 
and liberties, of*tho said towns and lowlands, of 
the said county and lordship of Biscay, and of all 
places adjoining and adhering to the same *•’* 

** Oierjio del Fuero de Biscaya, folio 283. 

M 3 
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When, upon the death of Henry IV King 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Jiis consort> the 
mous Isabella j succeeded to the throne of Cas-^ 
tille. King Ferdinand, although engrossed by 
his Spanish and Italian wars, proceeded imme- 
diately to Biscay, attended the Biscayan Par- 
liament, and swore, not only to maintain their 
fiteros and privileges generally, but granted 
them new liberties, and specially engaged that, 
b© would never alienate, upon any pretext, the 
smallest portion of the land of the lordship of 
Biscay. And we are told by the old Chroni- 
^clers, whose description of the events of the 
time is so full of striking and picturesque detail, 
that, immediately after the King our Lord 
had taken the oath, on the said day, the 30th 
of July, 1476, the King our Lord went out of 
the church; and under the tree of Guernica, 
which is near the said church, his Majesty sat 
on a chair of stone, which is under the said tree, 
covered with royal pomp of gold brocade ; and 
the said Corregidor, and the Alcaldes del Fuero, 
and the Prelate of the church, 'Und the Procur 
inwlores, and the deputies £ manes, and the 
Kn^bts, and the Esquires, and the Hidalgos 
mentioned, spoke out, and said for them- 
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selves who were present^ and for those who were 
absent> that they received him as the King of 
Castille and Leon, and the L6rd of Biscay 
Unlike her present Majesty of Spain, Quccil 
I sabella regarded the privileges of her Basque 
subjects with such profound respectr that al- 
though she had sworn at Segovia to maintain 
Bieir rights, in the jiresence of the Biscayan 
envoy ; although her consort Ferdinand had 
subsequently confirmed, and even extended their 
privileges, still that just and politic Princess 
proceeded to the Basque States in 1483, and 
again confirmed their rights, not once but re-* 
peatedly, in the church of Guernica, under the 
tree of Guernica, and in every large town of 
Biscay, Guipuzcoa, and Alavaf- 

Some years afterwards, the Biscayan Parlia- 
ment determined that many laws and ordinances 
were still remaining on the book of tlic Fueros 
which, in consequence of the lapse of time and 
change of manners, had become inapplicable to 
the state of society as it then existed. Under 
diat impressioiT, they introduced considerable 
changes into the legislation of the da}v 

*■ Recopiiscion Iob Fueros de Biseeya, folio 2SS» 
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w ‘ ' ■ » , 

at the accession of Charles V. presented the re* 
{bribed code for hte approbation. He confirmed 
the book 6f Fu^jros, thus amended, without 
scruple or hesitation, as well as the privileges, 
alid franchises, and liberties of the said lordship, 
and lowlands, and towns, and cities, (so the 
act of confirmation runs,) in the same way and 
ihanner aa they were confirmed and approved 
by the Catholic Kings, our Lord’s father and 
grandfather. Dated June 7th, 1527 *. 

Even Charles V., the greatest Monarch of his 
age, only assumed, in the height of his pride 
a.nd power, the modest title of Lord of Biscay. 

From the time of Charles V., to the present 
time, the Spanish Sovereigns have successively, 
and without a single exception, confirmed the 
privileges of the Basques, whose lofty and inde- 
pendent spirit did not decline Avith the age of 
chivalry, but continued to burn Avith as pure 
and bright a flame in later times, and amid 
surrounding despotism. 

When Philip V., in 1718, opposed the pre- 
tensions of the Duke of Orlcan'fe, then*Rcgenf 
of France, and unnecessarily provoked hostilitieel 

with '{hat kingdom, the Biscayans came forward 

' ' ' A ' 

' Libro del xueic, folio 301 « 
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to assist the Crown with then’ characteristic 

• t*' 

loyalty and spirit. The Spanish army expe- 
rienced some reverses ; an unworthy influence 
prevailed at Madrid; and tlie timid monarch 
who had urged his sul)jects into a war with 
France, recoiled from the tempest he had 
raised, and lell tlic Guipuzcoans exposed to 
the undivided hostility of their powerful enemy. 
^Vhen they found themselves absolutely aban- 
doned by the Court, at whose instigation, 
and in whose behalf they had taken up arms; 
when they saw their territory wasted, and* 
their cities given up to a licentious soldiery, 
a deep and universal indignation pervaded the 
province, and deputies were returned from 
every part of Guipuzcoa to the general Junta, 
solemnly pledged to bring forward arid sup- 
port a measure for the immediate repeal of 
the union between Guipuzcoa and Castillo; 
and, actually, it was proposed and carried in 
the Guipuzcoan Parliament, that, in conse- 
qiifcnce of .the unjustifiable conduct of the Spa- 
nish Court, the Union should be repealed, and 
the allegiance of the province^ transferred to 
France; but on this condition only, that the 
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French Monarch should swear to maintain their 
rights and privileges in all their integrity. The 
offer was actually made to France, but not 
accepted, and the matter dropped in conse- 
quence. ^ 

After the conclusion of the war, the popular 
exasperation subsided, and the mild and cau- 
tious policy which the Sj)anish Government 
pursued at that critical conjuncture succeeded 
in restoring to the Crowni the lost affections of 
the provinces, 

t Such were the proceedings of the Basques in 
the last century: and yet, in the face of these 
facds, we arc called upon to believe, that 
men who so recently exercised the rights of a 
free people and an independent state, arc now 
entitled to no privileges, but such as a bankrupt 
Government at Madrid may please to confer 
upon them ! 

And now I have led my reader down the 
stream of time, and have described the gradual 
formation of a constitutional system of govern- 
ment, little known, indeed, but, in point of in- 
, without ^ parallel in the history of the 
jprlcl, if we consider the noble and engaging 
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character of the people among whom it was 
established^ the Ici^gth of time it has existed, 
the extent of freedom it has secured, and 
the excellence which it attained in an im- 
mature and' half-civilized age. The soundest 
principles of government were thoroughly ap- 
preciated and successfully carried into effect by 
the isolated Bisca^^ans, at a time when the ele- 
ments of civil liberty were scarcely understood 
in other parts of Europe. 

Time and experience have unquestibnkbly 
improved the science of government; its ma- 
chinery rolls on lighter wheels, but the great* 
political maxims to which the old Biscayans 
adhered have been confirmed and diffused by 
the ripening wisdom of mankind; and I may 
safely say that there is no great principle of law 
and liberty engrafted upon our own constitution 
in later times which may not be found embodied 
in their early code. 

The cant of liberty and the jargon of political 
economy was not for ever on their lips, but a. 
ikeartfelt love of freedom was the mainspring of 
every thought and action; and all tiiat is of 
practical value to the happiness of individuals,, 
and to the wel&re,^of the state, was compm*^ 
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ii€nded by the B^sques^ and steadily cnfQrced4 . 
At a time when rcjfigioua toleration in Great 
Britain was rather^ the Utopia of a few benevo- 
lent minds than an admitted principle of go- 
vernments and when every human energy was de? 
pressed by the iron yoke of the Inquisition in 
other parts of Spain, this institution was un- , 
known to the Basque provinces, and indeed was 
never suffered to pollute that land of freedom. . 
A tradition still exists, that when the agents of 
thatf> dreadful tribunal went from Castillo on a 
message to the Biscayans to recommend that 
Institution to their adoption, they were met by 
the deputies on the very frontier of the state 
and sternly told, “ So far, no farther shalt thou 
go.” In short, the more carefully we examine 
the old Biscayan records, the more we shall be , 
inclined to feel that, if our countrymen have had , 
no superiors, they have, at least, had prede^, 
ccssors in the race of civil and religious liberty., 
And now let us pause for a moment, and s^e 
the conclusion to which we are, irresistibly led 
by, a calfli consideration of the' evenU already 
en^Utianrated. A compact appears tO;hayp bej^n ^ 

a |e^ in very renjote tinges between th^ ^ 
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th'ci provincial privileges wjpre insisted on, as 
the s6le condition df their al]^egiance. Doubts 
have, I know, been cast upon the events of that 
distant period, — doubts which, I think, are not 
borne out by the notices of the time, but we 
can easily afford the Crown lawyers' of Spain 
the benefit arising from the darkness and ge- 
neral uncertainty of that epoch. Sufficient light 
is shed upon the transactions of a later period 
to answer every practical purpose. ^ 

When the Crovms of Castillo and Bi&ay . 
were united, wo find the Biscayans insisting 

• 

upon the full recognition of their privileges, as 
the price of their consent to that measure, 
granting to their new master the Sovereign of 
Castille, the title of Lord, but refusing him 
that of King, as far as Biscay was concerned,— 
that he might keep in mind the terms upon 
which he was received, and the engagement by 
which he was bound. 

We find the first Castillian Lord of Biscay 
journeying to that country at the requisition of 
his Biscayan subjects, as soon as he had at* 
tained the legal age, and solemnly swearing td 
preserve their rights. We find him, at a sufe- 
j^eriod of hid reign, publicly adiJ^ertifi^" 
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to his oath as thaL which should regulate his 
conduct as their rmcr, and ^during a reign of 
twenty years adhering strictly to the letter of his 
engagements ; we find his son and heir taking 
the same oath at the legal age; we find the 
Biscayans/ in the reign of his infant grandson^ 
refusing to pay their usual contributions to the 
Eegency, stating, that there was no precedent 
for payment of contribution to their Lord until 
he had confirmed their fueros, and sworn to 
maiintain the same; and only yielding to the 
repeated applications of the Regency, on the 
‘solemn promise that the young Prince should 
take the oath at the earliest period practicable^ 
and that the Regent should proceed to BisGay> 
and swear to observe their rights during the inr 
tervening time. 

We afterwards see a King of Castille swear-* 
ing to respect^ but violating those privileges ^ 
we find the crime and the punishment following, 
in close succession ;> wo see him legally dispos* 
aessed of Biscay by the Bisca3'an Parliament^ 
and the territory transferred by a vote of that 
iliaeinbly to his sister, the next in suecession ; » 
gee accepted by that Pnaeegg,t 

<j;|ipi«ss c(Hidition of mamtaii^|»gi ini 
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perpetuity, and in their fullest sense, the ex-' 
isting rights of Biscay. 

The progressive history of the time shows us 
her husband, King Ferdinand, soon afterwards, 
not only confirming but extending these rights; 
and the Biscayan Parliament, in the^reign of 
his successor, exercising their legislative func- 
tions on the most delicate and important 
matters, and coming to a solemh decision that 
the ancient law's of Biscay were defective, atid 
required reform. We discover that, in pW- 
suance of .this resolution, their code of laws was 
re-arranged and, to a great extent, re-modelled ’ 
by a Biscayan commission, acting under the im- 
mediate control of a Biscayan Parliament ; that,, 
so amended, it was printed, and presented to 
Charles V. for his approbation ; that it received 
the assent of that Monarch ; that, ever since that. 
time, it has formed a regular and written Con-*^ 
stitution, which has been invariably confirmed 
by the succeeding Kings of Spain. 

Did human laws ever rest upon a more legi«. 
timate basis ? Were the liberties of freemen: 
ever bequeathed from sire to son” in sucK 
unbroken succession, or maintained with such, 
detetteinatioii for so great a length of timei; 
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Every incident in the origin and progress 
of the Biscayan Constitution, that could make 
engagement sacked, or give confidence and sta- 
bility to transactions between public bodies, has 
combined to give a character of legal and es- 
tablished right to the liberties of that nation. 

Here is prescription in its most venerable 
shape for the lovers of antiquity ; here is a re- 
volutionary title for the friends of the sove- 
reignty of the people* ; here are privileges con- 
firmed over and over again by the Monarchy 
and asserted by the people with unvarying 
energy and success in every age and under 
every variety of circumstance. In whatever 
light, according to whatever political bias, men 
may please to consider the question, to this 
conclusion fair judging persons must arrive, 
that, if solemn and repeated confirmation, if 
the most remote prescription can avail to make 
any title indisputably good, the privileges of 
the Biscayans arc unassailable in principle, and 
Cannot, therefore, with the fain'^est semblance of 
justice, be abolished, or even modified, without 
their^ pwn consent^ expressed by their own aa- 

transference of the crown from Henry ly.tohiB f»iitei 
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The dccasibnal attempts at encroachment are 
Imt additional proofs of the reality and extent 
of thbse privileges ; for every encroachment, 
from the thirteenth century down to the pre- 
sent period, has been repelled by the ]^‘scayans, 
and every repulse has ultimately \)ceil acqui- 
esced in by the encroaching party. 

To believe that a free people, paying fealty 
to a Sovereign despotic in the rest of his domi- 
nions, should not, during the lapse of centuries, 
have been exposed to some aggression upon 
their liberties, is to suppose that which never 
yet existed in the annals of limited monarchy, 
— it is to suppose that where two conflicting 
interests arc confronted, no collision will ever 
arise; that Sovereigns in Spain arc exempt 
from the passions incident to the human mind 
in other countries, — in short, that it is not in 
the nature of power to oppress, or of prero- 
gative to encroach. But we have seen the in- 
effectual efforts of every Prince who trod that 
crooked path in Vhe early days of the Basque 
conncxibn with Spain, and similar attempts in 
recent times have been equally conspicuous for 
their failure. 

Philip llli endeavoured to introduce into 
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Biscay aome changes at variance with tlieir 
privileges, but he soon became sensible of his 
indiscretion, he* retracted his orders, confessed 
his error, and stated, in a public manifesto, 
that hediad been wrongfully advised*. 

In 1804, Godoy (the nick-named Prince of 
Peace) sent a quantity of, stamps into Biscay, 
insisting on their use in aid of the general 
revenue. The Deputies met, denounced the 
act as an infringement of their liberties, and 
declared that the innovation was contrary to 
-the laws of Biscay, and could not be allowed. 
The ’Government threatened; but the Deputies, 
supported by the sympathy of an unanimous 
people, persevered in their refusal, and, in con- 
sequence, the obnoxious stamps were delivered 
to the common hangman, and burnt under the 
tree of Guernica. 

This contemptuous defiance of the Spanish 
" Government by the patriots in the defence of 
their lawful privileges produced much irritation 

^ (I 

at Madrids but the Biscayans carried tliieir 
point, and the right they claimed was tacitly 
Imt folly admitted by the bafBed Ministry. 

^ * i^copilacion do Fueros, folio 301. This manifesto is 
Valladolid, May 24th, 1^1* 
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The attempt was not renewed. Stamps were 
still, as before, effectually excluded from Biscay, 
and when any warrant issues from a superior 
court, the order for execution in Biscay is always 
made out on plain, unstamped paper 

The last time before the Queen’s accession, 
that the Spanish Government contemplated any 
infringement of the liberties of the Basques, 
was in King Ferdinand’s reign; and the cir- 
cumstances connected with this intention are 
extremely curious, as solving an apparent con- 
tradiction in the relative feelings of the parties-, 
engaged in the present struggle, and showing 
the principal cause of the popularity enjoyed by 
Don Carlos in the north of Spain. It is some- 
times said in England, that if the Basques were 
really struggling for their liberties, they would 
scarcely rally with such passionate zeal round 
the standard of a Prince known to entertain 
opinions of a strongly monarchical character. 
The fact may appear singular to men unac- 
quainted with tile recent history of the court of 
lilhdrid. At one period of Ferdinand's reign, a 
profligate minister, anxious to insatiate himself 
with the Court by excess of servility, concocted 
a scheme to abridge materially, if not entirely 
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to suppress^ the liberties of the Basques; aufl 
submitted the plan to the Council of State, ovdr 
which Don Carlds then presided. The minister 
dwelt upon the jjossibility of extracting a larger 
revenue |rom the Basques; upon the expedi- 
ency of extinguishing a spirit of independence, 
so dangerous from the exangiplc it held out, and 
strongly urged the policy of reducing all the 
provinces of Spain to the level of a common ser- 
vitude, and of thus at once extending and se- 
curing the absolute prerogative of tlie crown. 
In consequence of this proposal, the question of 
the Basque privileges, underwent a protracted 
investigation ; the case was argued before the 
Council in detail, and considered in all its legal 
and constitutional bearings. J)uring the pro- 
gress of this inquiry, l^on Carlos, acting less as 
the Prince than as the friend of the people, 
took ample care tliat tjic Biscayan advocates 
should not be deprived of any fair advantage ; 
and when the inquiry was brought ^to an issue, 
he rose and stated, that the i^^nisterial scheme 
involved a manifest breach of the compact, so- 
lemnly entered into bct\Yeen the Crown of Spain 
and tl^e people of the free provinces — that good. 
if| Jnd?edi any good could eventually result 
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from sucli a measure, was not to be obtained 
'by a positive violation of faith ; that the Crown 
was bound to respect the esfablished rights of 
the meanest subject of the realm ; that such 
a conspiracy against their privileges^was not to 
be endured ; and that the proposifion itself Avas 
an insult to Castillian honour. 

Don Carlos may have prejudices connected 
with the royal authority, in common with his 
countrymen ; but that refusal to enter into an 
unprincipled scheme, though possibly advanta- 
geous to the prerogative, showed a man upon^ 
whose word, once given, a nation can rely. 
There spoke the same resolute and honest spirit 
which, when in France and captive, declined to 
treat Avith his Imperial oppressor on any but 
on equal terms ; Avho, Avhile his brother meanly 
consented to abandon the croAvn of his ancestors, 
and the people nobly struggling for that crown, 
refused to give up his birth-right, or to forfeit 
his eventual title, by any voluntary act, saying 
that he Avas boril a Prince of Spain, and Avould 
maintain hts just rights to the last hour of his life. 

But, Avith respect to the ministerial scheme 
for the suppression pf the privileges, the vigo- 
rous condemnation pronounced by Don Carlos 

VOL. 1 1, 
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had an electrical effect on the council ; and the 
worthless project expired in its birth. 

The project, indeed, exj>ired, but gave rise to 
results unexpected by the projector : the honor- 
able part^wliich Don Carlos had taken in the 
council, on a cpicstion of such vital interest to 
the Biscayans, was quickly, known in Biscay; 
and, from that moment, he became the undivided 
object of their cntliusiasni — the centre of their 
hopes — the idol of their aflbetions ; and, in his 
person, they now revere the representative of 
. their ancient sovereigns, and the guardian of 
their actual liberties ; and when they raise 
the war-cry for that Prince, the loyalty and the 
liberties of Biscay seem identified in their eyes, 
and are indissolubly bound up in the magic 
of his name. 

Such was the conduct pursued by Don Carlos 
in his more prosperous days ; and this is to a 
great extent the real secret of the unbounded 
affection felt for him by the Biscayans, in these 
the days of his adversity ; jjast Governments 
had endeavoured, as we have seen, to suppress 
tiieir free privileges, by gradual and crafty en- 

, ; > f' 

-fS^hmeois; but it was left to the almost 
incredible madness of the liberal legislation of 
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Madrid to sweep away their long-established 
Const itution, and their whole system of laws, 
by a stupid exercise of powel* I’csting on no 
conceivable right; it was reserved for the liberal 
Ministers of Great Britain, who once professed 
themselves the friends of constitutional liberty 
all over the world, to assist in the most oppres- 
sive crusade against a free people that has dis- 
graced the annals of Europe since the partition 
of Poland. 

The infraction of the Biscayan privileges by 
the Queen s Ministers was not only an act of 
gross injustice, but, I repeat it, of incredible 
folly : by that act they have become involved in 
an almost interminable war ; they have lost 
army after army ; they have enormously in- 
creased the burdens of the State, and have ex- 
hausted their abeady impoverished country for 
an object they may, probably, never attain, and 
of no practical value if obtained ; for, although 
the Biscayan privileges were considerable, no 
district of the k^^gdom, possessing an equal 
population, contributed more largely than Bis- 
cay to the support of the Crown. This pro- 
vince maintained and officered^ at its own' 
expense^ alike in peace or in war, an army of 

n2 
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fourteen thousand men — kept in complete re- 
pair no less than threc-and-twenty forts, pro- 
viding artillery, •ammunition, and men; and, in 
periods of invasion, sent forth a host of indepen- 
dent Guerrillas. In times of unusual peril, 
they voluntarily made unusual exertions : in 
1793 they sent eight thousand men to divert 
the attack from the royal army ; and when the 
lines were forced by the invading French, they 
raised, without a sordid scruple, or a dissentient 
voice, an additional body of sixteen thousand 
men, and defended the frontiers, and, for a time, 
repulsed the enemy, with all the characteristic 
courage and constancy of their country. 

The abolition of the Basque privileges is 
sometimes defended on grounds of general ex- 
pediency, Spain, it is said, should be governed 
by equal laws and equal institutions. For the 
reasons I have just stated, the argument of ex- 
pediency is not applicable to the case in point ; 
but even if the abolition of the rights in ques- 
tion be likely to promote tke common weal, 
jno expectation of remote or even of immediate 
I advantage can redeem the turpitude of such gn 
act; considerations of expediency may autbo- 
. yisq a compromise of interests and of feeling?^ 
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but no prospective good can justify a positive 
breach of faith ; no argument of expediency can 
palliate positive injustice; no reasoning can 
maintain a principle of action which, if carried 
generally into practice, would be alij^^ fatal to 
public and to private honour. 

I will here record.a few, and a few only, of the 
measures pursued by the Spanish Government, 
in suppressing the privileges of the Basques ; 
for, indeed, since the Queen s accession, the civil 
history of the transactions between that people 
and the Spanish Crown has been little more than - 
a melancholy repetition of illegal and violent en- 
croachments on the one hand, and determined 
opposition on the other. Within a few months of 
Ferdinand’s death, contributions were levied on 
the people under Butron, in utter defiance of the 
restrictive laws of the land. In January, 1834, 
the Spanish authorities deprived the people of 
the important and almost immemorial right of 
electing their own Alcaldes ; and in the follow- 
ing March contrihrened the decision of their di- 
recting and legislative juntas, and assumed the 
appointment of the civil police. Castanos’s famous 
proclamation, suspending the Basque privileges, 
and reserving to himself the " cn1;jrc power. 
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control, and jurisdiction” of tho country, was 
followed by the Estatuto Real, which appeared 
in April, avoided* all direct allusion to the Free 
States, yet, by a generabenactment, introduced 
into that ^ountry the electoral law, in virtue of 
which all the provinces of Spain sent deputies 
to a common Chamber at ISJadrid, and thus im- 
posed upon the Basques a right of election un- 
known to their law, a right which few or none 
but the partisans of the new system would 
acknowledge, and completely superseded their 
native parliaments. Since that period, every 
act passed by the Spanish Government, affect- 
ing the kingdom generally, has, in point of 
wording, applied equally to the Basque pro- 
vinces, in favour of which no reservation has 
been made, although not only the act of legis- 
lating at all for Biscay was, on their part, a 
positive usurpation, but many of their decrees 
were in direct opposition to the fundamental 
laws of the Basque states, and none had re- 
ceived the assent of the Basqu^l* assemblies. 

Had no compact of a conditional nature been 
' concluded between the Governments of Castille 
ftnd of the free states at the time of their union, 
' f||ie Spanish Government might at present say. 
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with some shadow of justice, to the inhabitants 
of the revolted provinces, “ We will, indeed, 
divest you of your actual rights, but will confer 
upon you others more consonant to our views, 
or more conducive to the general interests but 
under the circumstances of the casd, the Spanish 
Government lias not a shadow of right to ad- 
dress this language to the Basque; it ii. not 
legally or morally justified in sending a single 
soldier into the Basque states, or in claiming 
a single farthing irom the pcojile, except by 
virtue of the arrangements made between the 
Government of Castillo and the Legislatures 
of the provinces at the time of the Union; the 
Basques promising, at that conjuncture, a per- 
petual fealty to the Crown, and the Crown 
engaging, for itself and its successors, to main- 
tain the particular institutions which then ex- 
isted in Biscay, — ^not other rights and liberties, 
which the Spanish Government might, at any 
future period, desire to substitute in their place. 
The Basques ^may say with justice to the 
Government, “ We do not desiderate the new 
Constitution you wish to impose upon us; let 
us possess in peace the antient faws and customs 
under which w^e have become prosperous and 
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happy beyond precedent ; we cannot gain; wc 
may materially lose by the exchange. What 
results has Spain derived from her constitutional 
system of 1820 and 1834, but foreign war and 
internal revolutions, which have divided families^ 
drenched thd country with blood, and much 
retarded the general prosperity?’* 

And, indeed, their view of the case does nqt 
originate in any narrow or exclusive feeling, but 
is founded on a knowledge of facts, and a judi- 
cious calculation of the conscH^ucnccs likely to 
result from the change. 

A traveller, entering the Basque Provinces 
by the Castillian frontier, is impressed by the 
great and sudden improvement visible in the 
appearance of the population, in their dress, in. 
their agriculture, in their very beasts of burden; 
their cottages arc neat, and soinetimcs bcautir 
fully ornamented, and a general air of comfort 
pervades the country. 

Entering Navarre, on the side of Aragon, ho* 
is equally struck by indicatioigls of increased 
prosperity; and is agreeably surprised by thp 
astonishing improvement in the roads which 
are scarcely passable till he reaches the frontiorj 
of Navarre, but arc afterwards broad, smooths 
and kept in the highest order. 
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These arc but the external symptoms of the 
real difference which prevails between the in- 
ternal arrangements of the privileged provinces 
and those which have no especial rights. Tax- 
ation for local purposes is really applied, in the 
privileged states, to the objects for which it is 
nominally raised ; no individual, or body of men, 
can there embezzle any portion of the public 
money, which is guarded with a jealous eye, and 
dispensed with a judicious hand. 

Hepresentativc government is intended to 
secure liberty of person, freedom of speech*, 
undisturbed enjoyment of property, and a wise 
application of the public funds. These advan- 
tages the Basques have long enjoyed under 
their old charters, but under that constitutional 
system which the Queen's Government is anx- 
ious to introduce into their country, it is noto- 
rious that the public money has been adminis- 
tered most lavishly, and that life and property 
have not been always secure. By acceding to 
the Queen’s authority, the Biscayans would not 
oiily exchange solid political advantages for 
showy and unsubstantial good, but, in all pro- 
bability, for a system entailing the most profuse 
expenditure, and the most corrupt administra- 

n3 
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tion. How then can we expect that they 
should submit to such a demand, when justice, 
law, self-interest/ and patriotism, arc equally 
opposed to their acquiescence ? 

If, then, the Spanish Government have vio- 
lated privileges, which they were bound by so- 
lemn compact to support, the war which they 
have undertaken against the Biscayans is mani- 
festly oppressive ; and as the British Govern- 
ment has adopted their acts, by openly espous- 
ing their cause, it has, of course, become in- 
j’olved in their injustice. The accessory is not 
less guilty than the principal; and this part 
of the subject 1 approach with pain. I have 
no prepossessions which can warp my feelings 
on the subject : — for although I differ with his 
Majesty’s Ministers on some great questions 
of internal change, I am no heated or indiscri- 
minating opponent*, — I trust I am not quick 
to cavil, or slow to praise ; I have not sought 
for matter of objection, but censure, in this 
instance, would force itself upeh the most re- 

It is diiHciilt to spc&k with any confidence of a measure 
sot yot in general operation ; but, judging locally from its 
actual effects, 1 think the recent Poor-Law Bill is likely to 
of the greatest benefits ever conferred upon this 
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luctant if a candiil mind ; and 1 cannot con- 
template our recent policy towards the Basques 
without feelings of unmingled humiliation at 
the sullied honour of my country, nor without 
a strong emotion of resentment ^at our treat- 
ment of a people, whom to know was to admire 
and love. • 

I would bring the question home to British 
bosoms, by supposing a case precisely parallel. 
If, at the period of the union with Ireland, the 
English Government had endeavoured to carry 
that measure into effect without* obtaining the. 
consent of the Irish Parliament; if Ministers 
had decreed that the Irish Parliament should 
be considered as absolutely extinguished, itfter a 
given day, but that Ireland might hereafter 
send to the English Legislature as many depu- 
ties as the English Government, in its wisdom, 
might choose to permit, offering, at the same 
time, the stern alternative of instant obedience 
or the sword ; — ^if such a crime against freedom 
and justice had 1)ecn committed, I do not think 

there breathes a man with soul so dead,” or 
with 4S0 low an estimate of Irish spirit, as to 
suppose that peer, priest, and peasant, would 
not have rallied round the standard of insurrcc- 
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tion against an usurping Gjoveniment The 
very name of the Union which linked together 
the kingdoms of England and of Scotland by one 
indissoluble tie was hateful to our northern 
brethren for many years after that event ; yet 
their Union was effected by constitutional means^ 
and received the sanction of 'the Scotch people 
solemnly and deliberately expressed in the Scot- 
tish parliament. Had this wise attention to 
legal form and substantial justice been disre- 
garded by the Crown, its subjects north of the 
Tweed would, I suspect, have forthwith buckled 
on their claymores, and the tale of Bannockburn 
might have been repeated in a later age ; yet 
this policy, which would have been execrated 
by every good man in England, the Spanish 
Ministers have adopted towards the revolted 
provinces, and have abolished their national 
customs, their immemorial laws, and even their 
representative assemblies ; unsupported in this 
proceeding by any legal or moral right, scorn- 
ing to consult the nishcs of thoihhabitants, and 
irithout the consent, and even without asking 
fdir ihe consent of those assemblies, which every 
King of Spain had acknowledged from the time 
of the Union; which the wiser Sovereigns of 
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the land had treated witli ostentatious respect^ 
and which were avowedly the only legitimate 
organs of the popular will. 

How, then, if Spain has acted with gross in- 
justice towards her subjects, can we i^xempt from 
censure the British Government, which has 
strangely deviated from the established usages 
of war, to support her in this criminal policy ? 
Justice, unaffected by time or place, moves 
always on the same eternal springs, and that 
Government which declared, that one principle 
of justice should not subsist for the white maQj 
and another for the black, should have felt that 
a measure most unjust to Ireland, could not, 
under parallel circumstances, be just to Biscay. 
But why, if these facts be true and this reason- 
ing be correct, docs British indignation sleep, 
and is British honour silent ? Because the real 
circumstances of the Biscayan struggle arc little 
known or understood in England ; because the 
specious title of a liberal Government in Spain 
conceals from 'English eyes the real tyranny 
of their acts ; and, lastly, because the poor vic- 
tims of our foreign policy are far removed from 
the pitying observation of the public, and orp, 
therefore, wronged with impunity. 
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The policy now pursued Uy our Ministers is 
strangely at variance with the principles by 
which they seemed to be actuated when the 
French marched into Spain in 1823; they then 
denounced, from the Opposition benches, the 
policy, or rather crime, as it was styled, of inter- 
vention in the internal affaire of other States; 
and yet the interference of France at that 
period was not so indefensible as the interven- 
tion of Great Britain in the actual contest* It 
is well known to men who were in France and 
Spain about that time, that the French invasion 
was rather founded on a principle of self-pre- 
servation than of aggression; it was produced 
by a dread of Spanish democracy extending 
into France ; by plots on all sides, and rumours 
of plots ; by a great, though undefined, appre- 
hension of danger ; by an almost hourly uneasi- 
ness ; by a state of things diffictilt to describe 
but intolerable to endure : but in this instance 
we have drawn the sword without any cause of 
alarm, and in unassailed sccunty against a 
people who have never injured or offended us. 

^ When last a ^British expedition sailed for 
Spain, it sailed under circumstances more con- 
genial to a generous mind ; it then went forth 
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to resist the univeraal Oppressor, not to trample 
on the oppressed; not influenced by an un- 
healthy thirst for distinction, but animated by 
those loyal and patriotic sentiments which 
can alone justify, and even ennojfle, the un- 
christian trade of war : but now a British force 
has returned to Spain, under the guidance of an 
Officer of great talent, but to promote a cause 
in which they have no natural interest, and, like 
mercenary bands, to fight for a Sovereign to 
whom they owe no natural allegiance. 

To an Englishman acquainted with the real 
merits of the w^ar, it is a new, a bitter, a humili- 
ating sensation to feel that in the fortunes of 
his British countrymen he cannot sympathize — 
he cannot wish for their defeat ; in such a cause, 
how can he hope for their success ? The proud 
distinction between French and English victo- 
ries in later times, between the fields of Aus- 
terlitz and Waterloo, lies even less in the com- 
parative splendour of those great achievements, 
tlian in the different motives by which the im- 
pelling powers were actuated. Great Britain 
fought to rescue, France to enslave the world. 
Little as we have been as yet accustomed to the 
sight, 1 can but ill endure to see oppression 
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and the British name go hand in hand. I can- 
not desire for England the brightest laurels, if 
they be not pure. * If our expedition fail, failure 
will be attended with national disgrace. If, 
after months of humiliation, it succeed, the 
triumph of three powerful nations, leagued 
against a land of mountain patriots, will afford 
little scope for exultation ; and I shall not envy 
the feelings of any Englishman returning from 
the subjugation of a free and gallant people. 

If, then, the cause for which we have unsheathed 
ttie sword docs not deserve our support, the mode 
of administering our assistance has been equally 
unworthy of a great nation. Had the interests of 
England and of justice — ^for I will never admit 
that, in the eye of a comprehensive statesman, 
those interests can be disunited withoutincurring 
danger as \vcll as infamy — ^had those interests 
required, on our part, an active intervention in 
the affairs of Spain, the policy of our Govern'^ 
men! w^as obvious, and the country would, un- 
doubtedly, have responded to their appeal. 
on the contrary, those interests were unaffected : 
by the existing stxuggle in Spain, neutrality 
safest, as it was unquestionably the 
to adopt. But the Governmexd; 
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steered a middle^ and most unhappy^ coarse : 
they set in motion a machine which they did 
not even profess to regulate inits after progress ; 
they commenced operations over which they 
could exercise no subsequent control; they 
committed the country to an important line of 
policy ; they took Jhe first and easiest, but ,the 
most critical, because the involving step. 1 hen, 
when foresight, skill, and system were most re- 
quisite for the prosperous execution of their 
schemes, they shifted the responsibility from 
their own to other hands, and became unac;, 
countable for the consequences of their own 
acts ; for how can a government be considered 
answerable for the conduct of an army, or the 
success of an expedition, neither controlled by 
the eye of the executive, nor supported by the , 
resources of the state? They urged upon others 
the prosecution of an enterprise, from the 
sponsibility of which they shrank themselves; 
they resolved upon war, yet abandoned the 
direction of that war ; by sending out, or at 
least stimulating a British force to invade a 
forseigti country, they staked the national honour 
and influence; they should. £ave felt those 
sscred interests might be compromised by the 
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misconduct of the men, or the incapacity of the 
officers employed, yet the Government and the 
country would be left mtliout remedy. The 
Crown had abdicated all authority over that 
portion of its, subjects ; but still the nation 
might suffer by their acts. 

Under such an improvidept system the na- 
tional honour, the national arms must be ex- 
posed to defeat ; an English Officer is placed 
under the immediate control of a foreign Ge- 
neral ; and his most strenuous exertions and 
J!>est considered schemes may be, as they have 
been, thwarted by the jealousy, or defeated 
by the folly, of his superior. Are these the 
influences by which a British legion should be 
surrounded ? Is this the state to which a Bri- 
tish Officer should be reduced 1 Is this a posi- 
tion in which the King and the Country should 
be placed? Should the honour and influence 
of Great Britain be consigned to any guardian- 
ahip but the resx)onsibl 0 advisers of the Crown ? 
The national honour is our dearest possession ; 
and shall that alone be placed out of the pale of 
constitutional law ? 

The injBucnce of tliis country should only be 
exerted when absolutely required for the pro- 
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tection and advancement of some real interest, 
and great precaution should be taken, that it 
be not endangered by the manner in wliich it 
is exercised. The influence of nations, as of 
individuals, is the growth of years, but may be 
lost in a day. 

And, practically, have the national interests 
received no injury since the sailing of the ex-i 
pedition ? Is it no diminution of the national 
credit in a foreign land, that the military labours 
of our men and oifficers, during many con- 
secutive months in Spain, were measured, npjt 
by high and honorable achievements, for which, 
indeed, they had few real opportunities, but by 
excess of insubordination on the one hand, and 
extent of punishment on the other ? Is it no 
legitimate matter of national complaint, that so 
great a portion of that force should have perished 
under the united influence of disease and the 
sword, without fulfilling the object for which it 
was sent out, or even striking one effective blow? 
Is it no reflection on the foresight of the Go- 
vernment which relied so blindly on promises that 
could not be performed, that among the unhappy 
remnant of our almost dissipated legion, mutiny 
and desertion, produced, in a great measure, by 
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want of pay, should have succeeded each other 
in such disgraceful alternation ? It is a lower- 
ing thought to national pride, that Englishmen 
should have been encouraged by the Crown to 
take part in the expedition, and yet, when 
made prisoners in the exercise of what they 
were led to believe a lawful, vocation, should 
have been shot as pirates and malefactors. But 
our Government w^ere, it seems, astonished at 
the news of their execution, though I do not 
think that circumstances altogether justified 
this amazement. I do not know whether our 
Englishmen might have been admitted to the 
protection of the cartel under the strict letter 
of the Convention, but they were, I am of 
opinion, excluded from its beneficial operation 
by the spirit of the agreement. 

At the time when the Convention was signed, 
it could not have entered into the mind of 
cither of the contracting parties that the British 
Government would have adopted a measure 
alniost unprecedented in the annals of civilized 
na6ohs; would have sent forth a band of Eng- 
lish: adventurers to serve under Spanish colours, 
atid, ' avmling themselves of this strange de- 
parture from the usages of legalized war, have 
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said to one of the belligerent parties, ""You 
shall extend to troops supplied with arms, am- 
munition, and equipments from the stores and 
arsenals of a foreign countiy, in short to a force 
in all respects essentially foreign, as to a part 

9 

of the Spanish army, that protection whicli, in 
tlieir natural character of British subjects, they 
could have no riglit to expect under the peculiar 
circumstances of a war in which slaughter 
is the rule, and mercy the exception.” Be- 
sides, it must not be forgotten that when the 
treaty was agreed upon, Zumalacarrcgui pro- 
posed that, in case of the extension of the civil 
war beyond the limits of Navarre and the three 
provinces, the convention should have equal 
force in other parts of Spain ; but to this the 
Christine General refused to accede, confining 
the operation of the Treaty to the armies carry- 
ing on the war in Biscay and Navarre at that 
particular time. ' Los mismos egercitos actuaX- 
mente bclligcraiites en las provincias Vascon- 
gadas y cn el Beino <lc Navarra/ After such a 
restriction, I hardly tHnk that an English le- 
gion, which had no existence at the time of th^ 
ncgociation, conld fairly claim furotection under 
a treaty which, by general admission, excludes 
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from its operation the Gdlician, Valcntian, Ca- 
talonian, and even the Asturian Carlists and 
Christinos. But t« whichever opinion the law of 
nations, or the strict interpretation of the Eliot 
Treaty, may incline, the interests of our poor 
countrymen would have been better consulted, 
if the British Government had ascertained, 

I 

before the sailing of the expedition, whether 
they would or would not be admitted to the 
benefits of the carleL 

The expedition chimed in with the general 
views of the Government. Protection was, 
therefore, presupposed, with that inconsiderate 
haste which has characterized the whole course 
of their Spanish policy, and on this gratuitous 
supposition Don Carlos's decree was denounced 
by Ministers as a forgery. Our countrymen 
were, in consccj^uence, reassured, and some were, 
perhaps, led into the snare by a declaration 
apparently official in its character, but wholly 
founded in error. 

I am not supporting the Decree of Durango ; 
I sincerely wish it had never been issued. It is 
severe in principle, ’ and has been severe in its 
^^^^i^>eration. But, before we load Don Carlos 
with abuse, it may be well to inquire i^hetlicr 
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he possessed the power, even if he had the wish 
to exercise in our favour the blessed prerogative 
of mercy, surrounded as hc*was by partiziuis 
galled by our interference, and smarting under 
the recent butcher)^^ of their friends. 

It must not be forgot! cn that tiie Christinos 
originally confined the bencKts of the Eliot 
Treaty within the* narrowest range, and have 
subsequently acted upon it according to the 
strictest and harshest interpretation of which 
it is susceptible. It must be rcmernUcrcd that 
our present Government had sent an officer 
to the head-quarters of General Kodil during 
the period of his gi’catest atrocities, thereby 
affording an indirect but powerful sanction to 
the slaughter of every Carlist who fell into his 
hands, and, above all, it must bo recollected 
that the old Biscayan law proclaimed death, 
which even the Sovereign could not legally 
remit, against every invader of the soil. Un- 
doubtedly that law, more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance,” was, in a great 
measure, suspended by the Eliot Treaty; but 
public opinion was sensibly alive in Biscay to the 
very intelligible dtiffercnce drawn 4)y Don Carlos, 
when he communicated the benefit of the Con- 
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vention to tlic Christine forces, and refused it 
to the British Legion. The Basques, at the 
period of the siting of the Convention, sub- 
mitted to a departure from their old enactment, 
because the treaty was in their opinion fair and 
impartial, and secured the same advantages to 
both of the contending parties; but equally 
convinced that a foreign force was excluded from 
the protection of the cartel by the whole tenor 
and animus of the transaction, they were un- 
willing to sacrifice an iota of their ancient law 
to benefit a host of foreign invaders, without 
some reciprocal advantage in return for that 
concession. 

It is easy for men who have never known the 
miseries of civil war to censure the exasperated 
feelings of the Basques ; but a people struggling 
pro aris el focis cannot afford to be generous ; 
and a British population^ opposing a foreign 
enemy on their native soil, and in defence of their 
native rights, would, I ^ suspect, under similar 
"^rcumstances, pursue a similar course. Our 
OfiScers of the Legion went out to carry desola- 
tion into the heart of a friendly land, for pur- 
of ainufiferaent — ^to acquire a little distinq- 
; and, as we were told by our Goyqrament, 
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to become practically acquainted with the art of 
war; while they were actuated by motives so 
light and so little in accordaneJe with a Cliristian 
policy, the Basques were struggling for all that 
is most dear to the heart of man and, in the 
deep and stirring emotions produced by such 
a contest, were indijffcrent, when vanquished, to 
the boon of life, and when victorious had little 
inclination to stretch a point of law or grace 
in favour of men who, themselves possessing 
an ancient and an honoured Constitution, left 
their own country to deprive others of that in; . 
estimable benefit. 

But if the censure lavished by our Ministers 
upon the Durango Decree were only dictated by 
honest indignation for wrong, why did acts com- 
mitted by the Constitutional leaders, and sanc- 
tioned by the Constitutional Government, and 
precisely parallel in their nature, excite no corre- 
sponding sympathies ? When a Frenchman, 
enlisted in the service of Don Carlos, was put 
to death by the Queen’s Generals, on the 
ground that France being at peace with Spain 
he was justly doomed to die by that law of na- 
tions which he Md infringed, not a doubt was 
cast propriety of the act, not an expres- 
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fiion of censure escaped the lips of our Govern- 
ment. Wlien the same act was repeated on a 
greater scale by liopez Bano^ long after the 
signing of the Cartel, the same indifference was 
shown by our Ministers. In the summer of 1 835, 
a Pole and some Frenchmen, persons of birth 
and education, who had landed in Spain, to join 
the standard of Don Carlos, were taken by ilic 
Constitutional authorities; and, notwithstand- 
ing the humane remonstrances ineffectually 
made by some officers of the Britisli Legion, 
.were deliberately shot by order of the Com- 
mandant of Santander, who pleaded, in his justi- 
fication, the general but positive instructions of 
his Government. His Majesty’s Ministers can- 
not deny these facts, and yet they impute blame, 
and in no measured language, to an unfortunate 
Prince for doing that which the allies whom 
they support have done, and which they must, 
therefore, be supposed to have tacitly sanc- 
tioned. 

1 am, 1 own, unwilling to enter much at 
length into the policy of the expedition, because 
I feel the objection t< 3 j,our share in the transact 
tieih is of a higher nature, an<f%hat our conduct 
condemned not so much because it ie 
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inexpedient as because it is unjust. But if the 
principle is bad, the policy is equally defec- 
tive. To send out BritisH subjects to mix 
with men in the habitual perpetration of cruel- 
ties which no Christian leaders Init those of 
Spd,in would enjoin, and no Christian Govern- 
ment but Christina’s tolerate, is not a happy 
mode of improving the national character. T6 
send out British subjects to assist an enter- 
prise nominally undertaken for the Queen’s 
support, but really to beat down ancient insti- 
tutions and old attachments, and, perhaps, to 
sec them eventually return impregnated with 
the democratic principles of their new asso- 
ciates : in short, in 1835, to renew, at least in 
this last respect, the game which France 
played with reference to America in 1789, is 
not, I think, in the unquiet feeling and under 
the unsettled circumstances of our own country, 
the soundest policy which a British statesman 
could adopt. 

Besides, the great military powers may here- 
after imitate, for other purposes, with more 
success, aad on a larger scale, the precedent 
which we have jdit establisdied. We deprecate 
the principle, but set the example of interveu* 

o 2 
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tioH in the internal affairs of other states, and 
we adopt this dubious policy without the dignity 
that becomes the^ititerposition^’of a great state. 
While the real independence of the country 
should be unflinchingly maintained, it ought 
not to be forgotten that the peace of Europe 
essentially depends upon a system of mutual 
forbearance. Consequently it is not wise to 
alienate the great northern powers for an ob- 
ject conducive to no British intcre^ whatever, 
and by an extraordinary deviation from the 
. established usages of war. Must not our influ- 
ence, even in the cause of humanity, be weak- 
ened by our Spanish policy? How can we 
licrcafter, should circumstances appear to re- 
quire it at our hands, remonstrate with Austria 
in behalf of her Italian subjects without a lu- 
dicrous appearance of insincerity? How cstn 
we plead with Russia against Polish persecu- 
tion, after our treatment of the Basques? 

; I cannot, moreover, believe that his Majesty’ll 
MiUisters were advancing the real interests of 
thfe country in building up the revoliitiohai^y 
Spain upoh the absolute rUin of thfe^ 
^H^^tate of tiungs.f For w^fhavc only been 
.^►porting the Queen nominally ; we liiive bfeeti 
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supporting a party that disclaimed her autho- 
rity, because the policy pursued by her Minis- 
ters was not sufficiently violent. We have been 
supporting the Juntas of the Provinces, in which 
all the Jacobinism of Spain was concentrated; 
Juntas which, by a display of physical force, com- 
pelled her Majesty to dismiss an administration 
in which she had confidence, and to replace 
them by men more congenial to their views 
The Koyalist party in Spain were sincerely 
attached to England; their hatred of the French 
Revolation had bound them to this country by 
a common principle; the generous and effec- 
tive aid administered by Great Britain riveted 
that attachment, and although during the great 
Peninsular contest the full force and expression 
of that feeling may have been, in some de- 
gree, repressed by the petty jealousies of the 
hour, and the obvious and somewhat humbling 
inferiority of the Spaniards in discipline and 
organization, still the memory of our services 
sank deep in the hearts of the Royalists, and 
inclined tliem most favourably to Great Britaim 
Qpd grant that our recent policy may not have 

* Ml Mendisabal vri# forced iipott the Queen by the insur- 
rection of tlie Juntas. 
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converted that gratitude into lasting resent- 
ment ! 

But the prevailing party in Spain, although, 
in the humiliating state of their external rela- 
tions, they gladly avail themselves of the pro- 
tection which Great Britain has been so eager to 
grant, is, and has been, for many years, opposed 
to English interests. The successful result of 
our exertions in the Peninsular war, which se- 
cured to us the attachment of the Royalist, in 
some degree alienated from us the affections of 
the Liberal party. Strangers to that* high 

» r 

sense of national independence, so characteristic 
of the uncorrupted Spaniard, they frequently 
asserted that England had perpetuated their 
domestic servitude, and said they would have 
readily exchanged their old laws, and their an- 
cient dynasty, for the more uniform code of 
France, and for a foreign Master — himself the 
slave of a foreign despot. 

^ Times are changed : they have now a Const!* 
t^tioni and are in close alliance with England ; 
for the moment, the necessities of their situa^ 
fion allow them no'alternative, but their desire 
for English connexion has increased, be- 
J^Use their real views and principles are hostiki 
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to the system upon which the Government is 
conducted and society is based in England, 
They hate us for our Established Cliurch 5 
they hale us for our laws of primogeniture; 
they hate us for our House of Lords. Desirous 
of rooting out the last vestiges of* aristocratic 
institutions in their own country, they abhor a 
system of liberty, preserved and tempered, as it 
is ill England, by a graduated subordination of 
ranks, and by aristocratic checks. They detest 
a system which has long proved that a civil 
and ecclesiastical aristocracy can co-exist with a 
large measure of practical freedom; in short, they 
secretly dislike a country whose example refutes 
their reasoning, and whose influence, if wisely 
exerted, would, in some degree, oblige them to 
respect those interests at home. 

Those interests they will not respect when 
they can safely unmask their views; for their 
notions of civil government are essentially re- 
publican^: French centralization, French insti-' 

, <#li| 

* The proposed division of the Spanish territoiy into distti^O 
is one among many proofs of this tendency in the liberal party, 
and is a servile imitation of the departmental system of France* 
The old names should be sedulously retained : with respect to 
the old provincial,' privileges, their abolition is favourable to a 
system of republican equality, but it is equaUy favourable to the 
▼iewB of despotism. The proud attachment of the Spaniards 
to the provincial distinctions is akin to the spirit of liberty; it 
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tutious divested, hoAvevcr, of the upper Chtimbi^r 
and perhaps the Crown, ktlA a systciin of J)to- 
perty modelled oi\ that of Prance, are the great 
objects of their desire. A dispassionate con- 
viction, upon general principles, of the 'superior 
advantages attending British connexion, will be 
more than counterbalanced in the eyes of the 
ruling party, by that gradusCl approximation to 
the French system which a closer connexion 
with France would more certainly and easily 
induce. To this system they wilh steadfastly 
incline, partly from opinion, partly from the 
dcsiro of aggrandizing their own faction upon 
the ruin of the old interests of the country, and, 
in some degree, for the gratification Of party 
resentments. J 

It may be said that I have exaggerated the 
political bias of tlic prevailing party in Spain ; 

serves as a strong though somewhat irregular rampart ngaiii'st 
the foreign inva<ler and the domestic tyrant: as long ai 
^ese distinctions are preserved, the , germs of freedon^ can neve^ 
he wholly destroyed; hut when the emuntry is placed under 
^iO^mplete^y nnifoim system; when prefectures are estahlishenl 
in every district, patronage, with its wide-spreading conuption^ 
ieikee iheplikCe df ancient privf^ge, and despotism ciiit be mdiW 
established, In a pommon hatred of th,e old prpyiiedi^t 
pmiU^, Ihe yreneh democrat and his imperial master were 
V : destmetiett the; democrat expects' thw 

establishment of uniform rights— >the tyrant, with more reason, 
of uniform d^spdtism. 
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but let us refer to the recorded language of 
men who may be said to represent the opinions^ 
as they constitute an influential portion^ of the 
liberal party in Spain. When the amnesty by 
wliich the emigrant Spaniards were restored to 
Spain was promulgated, it might have been 
supposed that some gratitude would have 
mingled with the prospect of a return to iheir 
native country; that a more extended inters 
course with the world would Ixave made tlie 
banished patriots doubt the soundness of theiir 
old subversive schemes; that affliction would 
have taught them charity, and the result of 
former errors would have induced a moderation 
unknown to their earlier years ; on the contrary, 
even in the first moment of mutual congratulation, 
many of them, unmoved by this act of sponta- 
neous kindness on the part of the Crown, drew 
up an address to the Queen, in which they de- 
nounced prescriptive rights, and called upon the 
Government to reject half measures as unsuited 
to the time ; to cut the Gordian knot, and to con- 
fiscate the property of the Church, as the legiti- 
mate posscssioti of the people, and an usurpation 
of the soil, thereby annihilating, their enemies 

o 3 
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Iby a single stroke Could any temperate or 
conciliating policy be expected from men who 
f eceived an act of ^ra6e with such a determination 
to attack the most sacred principles upon which 
property can be based, and with such a vindic- 
tive expressibn of hostility to the most revered 
and influential order of the State? I cannot 
think that British interests,* already oppressed 
by the democracy of the time, are likely to be 

♦ “ The reverse will be the result of your Majesty’s laudable 
mientions, unless, with an energetic resolution, you cut the 
Gordian knot, &c. &c. &c. Cut, then, this knot, and, by that 
single stroke, your Majesty will annihilate all your enemies* 
' The means of effecting this, are to issue a decree, by which the 
people shall be invested with the territorial possessions of the 
clergy. Those enormous riches have been acquired only by 
divine right, and are robberies committed against the commu- 
nity ; first, by the donations of kings, who snatched from the 
grasp of the Moors what the Mtx^rs had previously taken from the 
Spaniards ; and as it is self-evident that the Spanish soil is not 
an article of merchandise imported from Africa, hence the injus- 
tice of confiscating the land, and bestowing it on the clergy, 
instead of restoring it to the people to whom that land belonged 
before the invasion of the Moors. In the second place, the sur- 
plus richea of the ckrgy were acquired by testamentary clauses 
wrung on their death-bed from the wealthy, affrighted by 
lAenaces and suggestions. Your Majesty perceives, then, that 
the possessions of the clergy legitimately l>elong to the people, 
from whom iu various ways they have been stolen ; for which 
' Vessoft thoee possessions, &c. Ac. Ac* Timid counsellors may lead 
ym apprehend the defection of the clergy ; but fear 

it not ; m the people, gained by the reform, will not join them^ 

t»)|^ jums. in behalf of those who have usurped their lawful 
patrimony.” This document is to be found at length in tlie 
wor^hf the Baron de Los Vallos* 
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advanced by an intimate and still increasing 
alliance with such a party. 

, We are told by the Government, that in fa- 
vouring the progress of the revolution in Spaiu^ 
tliey have promoted the best interests of Great 
Britain. Our Ministers have acknowledged the 
Queen’s authority; they have entered into a 
treaty to support, her claims by a naval arma- 
ment ; they have furnished her with an enor- 
mous supply of arms^ at a large cost, to pro- 
secute a war against her own subjects ; they 
have permitted her to enlist troops in this 
country, and have stimulated our countrymen to 
enlist under her banners. Finally, they have 
exceeded the provisions of the treaty by which 
they pretend to be guided, and making an unin- 
telligible distinction between co-operation and 
intervention, have sent our Marines to take an 
active part in the struggle. Tine pitiable exhi- 
bitions of the British Legion^ for months inac- 
tive, and now apparently dissolving under the 
combined effects of desertion and def€9,t; and, 
the distant and discreet co-operation of the, 
$larines at St. Sebastian, with their unfortu- 
naiely rapid retreat before n.n inferior force at 
Fontarabia, are_ circumstances that have drawn, 
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largely on the ridicule of Europe^ and reflect na 
Instre on the policy which placed those bt^aro 
men in such an unseemly predicament. M. 
Mendi 2 abars government \vas therefore l>ound, 
by a thousand obligations, to an Administration 
which so good-naturedly incurred this heavy 
sacrifice of credit in his behalf. 

How was that debt acknowledged at a time 
when benefits were recent, and gratitude for past 
favours was stimulated by the hope of further 
assistance? Surely, if not by a return of solid, 
and substantial benefits, at least by a prepon- 
derating increase of British influence over the 
councils of Spain, by a disposition to take our 
advice, and accede to our wishes. Lord Mel- 
bourne, however. Whose govcniment has con- 
ferred so many obligations on the Spanish Ad- 
ministration, frankly admits that he has vainly 
endeavoured to check the atrocities of the war. 
Yet our late Government, which showed no pecu* 
liar sympathy with the Queen’s cause, succeeded> 
during its brief term of power, in humaniring^ the 
edntest, as far as it then extended. 1 

Had not this country stooped from the high ^ 
position which she oeeupied as a heutml powoPi ^ 
o|tr Il^bisters might have retained an equal andl^ 
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steady influence orer the councils of the twd 
conflicting parties; they might have success*^ 
fully assumed the blessed office of mediation^ 
and moderated the excesses of both ; but their 
unwise interference has naturally deprived them 
of all weight with Don Carlos, with -the Basques^ 
and that large portion of the Spanish people 
against whom they have acted ; while, by their 
own admission, they are utterly unable to dircc 
the councils of their allies to any beneficial pur- 
poses. Wc have tlicrefore abandoned a digni- 
fied and advantageous position without obtain- 
ing any compensation for that loss. 

The marked declino of British influence is 
strongly proved by the circumstances which fol- 
lowed the murder of Cabrera’s mother : an act 
damning to the Generals who committed it, to 
the party that approved it, and to the Govern- 
ment that did not Avenge it. When questioned 
on this point, our Ministers stated, exultinglyj^ 
that as soon as the intelligence of the crime 
arrived in England, they wrote to Madrid, they 
demanded sati3faction> «Mr* Vijliers, waited on 
the Prime Minister, and Nogu&as was, in conse- 
quence, deprived of his command, .To punish , 
the sub^dinate ruffian, \>y whose hesitating 
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hand the offence was committed, and yet to 
spare — not to spare, but to retain in a post 
of tlie highest confidence — ^and even to honour 
with still more important duties the master 
spirit, by whom the monstrous order was deli- 
berately given, would not, in other times, have 
been considered a triumphant vindication of 
British honour, or quite consistent with our 
good old notions of equal justice and equal law. 
This juggling attempt to defeat the ends of 
justice, under a semblance of fervour in its cause, 
and thus impose upon the common sense of 
mankind, may be a species of atonement com- 
patible with the principles of a Spanish Govern- 
ment ; but British honour, compromised by the 
acts of her sworn allies, is ill appeased by a 
hollow satisfaction, which it was, at once, an 
insult to offer, and a degradation to accept 

* It seems that Mins, shrinking from the abhorrence created 
by this act, has endeavoured to justify himself by stating that 
CaVera’s mother was not executed by way of reprised, but on 
Account of her participation in a conspiracy detected t>y the 
.Government itself, and in virtue of a sentence regularly passed 
upon her. If this be true, it is somewhat singular, that when 
onxr Gmrernment demanded satisfaction for that outrage Iroin 
Uto Court of Madrid, the Spanish Ministers not only suppressed 
Ihk^ plain and satisfactory 'solution of the matter, bu^ on the 
mtieiy, in deference to enr remonstrance, proceeded to pnnishy 
not indeed the author of the crime, but the subordinate agent 
pdM) carried it into execufiont Why was Nogo^iaa dbnuased^ 
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But still more recently, the utter failure of 
British influence at Madrid was manifested on 
a point immediately connected with British 
interests. It is well known, that a gentleman 
connected witli one of our leading journals * re- 
sided at Madrid, and supplied the press with 
information of peculiar accuracy, and of great 
importance to individuals in this country, who 
were disposed to embark in Spanish specula- 
tions. Yet, because he ventured to warn liis 
deluded countrymen against ruin in the shape 
of false representations, and held up to them 
the naked truth, he was arrested and forcibly* 
conveyed to the fi'ontier, in spite of the regret 
expressed by the British Minister, who openly 
deplored, the outrage he had not the influence 
to prevent f . 


from his command, and of what offence was he guilty, if Ca- 
brera’s mother was executed in virtue of a sentence of law ? 

* The Morning Herald, 

f I am far from attributing to Mr. ViUiers the decline of Bri* 
tish influence in Spain. On the contrary, it has declined, not in 
consequence of any remissness on his part, but in spite of his 
abilities and exertions to sustain it. With an acute under- 
standing and a perfect knowledge of the world, he combines in 
a singular degree that suaviter in modo etfortiter in which 
la invaluable in all diplomatic intercourse with the people and 
statesmen of the South $ but the unfortunate policy we have 
latterly pursued towards Spain would have dbutralised the efforts 
oRiSUy ministes. 
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.There was a time when Englishmen were 
considered safe in every part of the civilised 
world ; there was a time when an outrage con^- 
mitted on the person of a British subject by 
Spaniards, and not redressed by the Spanish- 
Government/ drew down upon that people the 
whole weight of British indignation ; — but 
that time is past, and the violation of Britisli 
rights, wliich was considered, in better days, a 
sufficient cause for war, is not, at present, deemed 
worthy of a remonstrance, 

Why has our influence so utterly declined 
at Madrid ? Because our Government has mis- 
conceived the charactqy of the parties with which 
it has to deal ; because it has stimulated that 
revolution which it should have endeavoured, 
not, perhaps, to thwart, but to moderate; because 
it has courted familiarity when it should have 
ensured respect; because, by an improvident' 
treaty, it has hampered the free agency of their 
own, and of every succeeding administration; 
beeause, continually halting between indir^t 
po^iitiye intervention, — ^now sending troops- , 
p^$!,%ain* not wnvniissioned. — ^now dii;ecting: 
t]|ie pal4 .forces pf the kingd,oin opinst a party . 
nnhnewn to the state and with which we sro, 
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not iSit #ar, they hate led us into a maze of hi- 
cbtigifti!tics> hstvc compromised ns hopelessly 
v^ith the mass of the Spanish nation, and have 
at length pledged themselves So deeply to the 
revolution, that they have scarcely the pOAVeV, 
even if they had the wish, to rocecle. Of this, 
our Spanish allies are fully aware, and of this 
they tahe ample advantage. 

From the principles avowed by the leaders 
of the liberal party, and from their increasing 
ascendency over the councils of Madrid, I can 
hardly think it probable that what yet survives 
of the aristocratic institutions in Spain is very 
likely to be long preserved under the existing 
influences. There was a time, and not remote — 
God grant that period may not have passed 
away entirely !— when a constitutional system 
might have been successfully introduced into 
Spain ; there were elements which would have 
facilitated the formation of a balanced system 
of government; but the utter dereliction of 
justice, the disregard of life and property, the 
desecration of the religious houSfes, and the con- 
t^hipt fbr every national prejudice, that both 
nbw and in 1820 have accompanied the progress 
of coiistitutional regime, have completel]^' 
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connected, in the minds of a lar^e of 

the nation, free institutions with all that freenun 

.' 4 ; 

should most ablio^ that any experiment of 
nature^ never easy of execution, will liav^in- 
creased difficulties to contend with ^ the life* 
time of the actual generation. 

Be this as it may, it is clear to every man ac* 
quainted with the present sfate of Spain, that, 
excepting in the privileged provinces, where the 
contest is most effectively maintained, and 
maintained on mixed and peculiar grounds, the 
struggle in other parts of the kingdom is al- 
fnost exclusively between those who wish to 
preserve, perhaps too unreservedly, but still 
,in accordance with the general feeling of the 
people, and those who Avish not to reform, but 
absolutely to destroy. 

Taking this view of the question only, and 
excluding, for a moment, from our considera* 
tion our revolting treatment of the Basques, I 
^not think that it was prudent in a British 
Administration to depart from that neutrality 
which substant^lly was power, and to adopt one 
two extreme parties, with neither of which 
ieS^ish statesman could wholly sympethixe ; 
htd least of all was it conducive to British in.:* 
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push forward revolution in Spain by 
a^ve ifatervenlioti, and thereby strengthen the 
flifolutionary impulse at home and all over 
Eulfepc. 

The discussions which have lately engrossed 
the attention of our legislature, on points of 
great domestic interest, have generally turned 
rather upon the extent than upon the expe- 
diency of reform. These points, and others 
more of degree than of principle, will soon be 
disposed of, and we shall then stand upon the 
threshold of those more important questions^ 
whose serious consideration cannot be very 
long warded off. It will then remain to be 
seen whether we can still preserve the principle 
of those institutions, upon which hang not only 
the mixed character of our peculiar system of 
Government, but the whole structure of society 
as it exists in England. 

Wliatever may be the relative strength of 
parties when that day of trial comes, of this I 
feel sure, that, under the present rapid system 
of general communication, no ^^litical changes 
occurring in one part of Europe can be without 
their infiuence on another; and^he disappear- 
ance of the old institutions, and perhaps of even 
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t}ie, privileged orders> from a country, sp impor-* 
taut, and that has been for ages so eminently 
pYistocratic as Spaki, by habituating thp Britii^ 
mind to changes of that description as the ab 
most inevitable result of the tendency of the 
times, when it is, to a great extent, the effect of 
our own policy, will render it infinitely more 
difficult for any British Government to battle 
successfully in favour of institutions which we 
pretend to respect at home, but which we have 
condemned abroad. 

Great internal changes h^ve taken place in 
continental states, with a rapidity of imitation 
that would be almost ridiculous if their results 
upon the happiness of mankind were not too 
serious to a^mit of any but the gravest reflec- 
tion. Spain was revolutionized in the spring 
of 1820, Portugal followed her example in the 
same year, and Naples in the autumn. Pied- 
mont took precedence in the spring of 1821, 
and was immediately followed by the famous 
Greek Revolution. 

Wo are not liable, it is tioie, to such extreme 
revulsions, but it is a great mistake 
te ^fipposc that we are not sensibly affected by^ 
internal policy of other states* The Bevo^ 
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lution of Paris in 1830, which overtiirned thd 
of Holland’s Government in the Nether- 
lands, and led to the Polish Insurrection, had a 
powerful effect in England, and gave an im- 
pulse to the popular mind whicl\^ being com- 
municated at the crisis of a general election, 
unquestionably accelerated, if it did not pro- 
duce, the changes we have witnessed at home. 

I cannot, then, be of opinion that it was pru- 
dent in the Ministers of the Crown to stimulate 
by undeserved praise and active assistance the 
revolutionary Government of Spain, clthcr^ witlj 
reference to the political prepossessions and 
general state of the parties now dividing that 
country, or,- indeed, with reference to Spain 
itself as a part of the European community. 

Strict neutrality Avould have been our wisest 
policy. It is an object of great importance that 
England should be upon friendly terms with 
Spain, and I do not think that object likely t6 
be advanced by sending a British force to in- 

It may be said that the Government permitted ‘ the legion 
to embj^k for ,S|>aiii,i but did not send t&m out. A British 
public looks to things, and is not misled by words ; a govern- 
mei^ttbat repeals tlve existing law to enable a particular force 
to go out fora particular purpose, and supp^^s them with arms ‘ 
to carry their intentions into effect, virtually sends out that 
force, jdttd sophistry can prejutbee this plain vie# ^ the' 
question. 
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t^erc in a dispute of a purely domestic cha- 
ractcTj and in opposition to a numerous and 
influential party in the country. But. we wc^re 
bound by treaty, I have heard it said. Bound ! 
—and to wjiat? Not to declare war, for war 
we have not declared, but to take a step almost 
unprecedented in the militarv practice and con- 
trary to the established usages of Europe. This 
reasoning cannot hold as an exculpation of our 
policy. Besides, the treaty in question was 
framed, or at least signed, by Lord Palmerston, 
^nd if the acts, committed^ under the sanction 
and in pursuance pf the spirit of tliat agreement, 
be impolitic and unjust, the treaty itself was 
wholly indefensible. 

We have considered the justice and policy of 
the war ; let us, for a moment, review the con- 
duct of that Spanish Government for which we 
have made large sacrifices of honour and good 
faith. On what principles has the civil war 
been conducted ? On the part of the Queen’s 
Government b^ a system^ of massacre abhorrent 
to every virtuous and manly feeling, and never 
exceeded by the worst men in the worst state of 
si^eiety. ^ 

When Lord Palnjerston so severely censures 
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I>on Carlos for his Durango Decree, does he 
fojrgct that General Rodil, whom his Lordship 
honoured with a special envoy at his camp in 
‘Biscay, when in Estremadura, and long before 
the conflicting parties had become *cxasperated 
by mutual acts of cruelty, overtook, seized, 
and put 1o death , fourteen domestics' of the 
Prince; men said to have been helpless and 
unarmed, and not accused of any crime but that 
of following into exile the master whom they 
had served for years, and would not abandon 
inh is falling fortunes? This was an act in-’ 
tended by its ferocious author to wound the 
Prince through the medium of his kindest af- 
fections, and was calculated to banish every 
feeling of charity from his bosom towards those 
who perpetrated the deed, and towards the 
foreigners who afterwards supported them. 

I do not think the moral people of this country 
can admire a system under which the General 
of the Spanish forces*, at once the tool and, 
before his defeat, the idol of hi^ Government, 
commanded every fifth inhabitant of a certain 
place to be put to death, and carried that ‘sen- 
tence into execution, because they had neglected 


* General Mini. 
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to afford him the requisite amount of informa- 
tion to the movements of a Cariist battalion. 
The sterling sense of England rej^udiates that 
species of liberty ^^udej^ which the peasants of 
the Bastan were murdOred, because, blindfolded, 
and without the power of disobeying their em- 
ployers, they had been compelled to bury some 
Cariist pieces; it abliors the conduct of that 
Chief who never gdvc quarter during his com- 
mand, and after a battle butchered every prisoner 
in cold blood ; at a time, too, when the sick and 
• wounded Constitutionalists wefb taken into the 
Cariist hospitab^'and tended with that generous 
solicitude which a brother in adversity receives 
from gallant men ; and when, in the commence- 
ment of the >Var, Zumalacarrcgui took the fort pf 
Echari Arenas, and, in return for the unsparing 
slaughter of his countrymen, bestowed upon his 
Constitutional i)risoners the free gift of liberty 
and life, and actually sent an escort to protect 
the liberated soldiers from tlic vengeance of the 
people as fkr^as Pampcluna, what, under such 
circumstai^ces, will English faith and honour say 
of him who, basely violating every law of eivi^ 
Iked warfare, and every obligation nf gratitude, 
seized that escort^^nd imprisoned thorn in the 
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dungeons of the city, where they might have 
been languishing at the present hour if Lord 
Eliot had not honourably ini^istcd on their de- 
liverance? — and, finally,, can even Christian 
charity find an cxcus^ for one who punished 
the unfortunate surgeon with death, because, in 
contravention of his ferocious edict and yield- 
ing to the better feelings of our nature, that 
humane Christine ventured to assuage the last 
earthly sufferings of a dying Cajlist? , 

These, are not laws against the Carlists only, 
these arc laws against every generous sentiment* 
injunctions against every Ch^tian duty. Can 
words express our horror at the conduct of this 
man and the Administration whicli supj^orfed 
him ? Yes, there is one emotion stronger in the 
bosom of ail Englishman, for indignation at this 
wickedndiss is lost in sorrow that our Ministers 
should have ajipcared to countenance their acts 
by lauding at home that barbarous Govern- 
ment and assisting it by our arms abroad. 

We have considered the jiyinciples upon 
which the Cro^vn of Spain has actc^ with Refer- 
ence ;to the Basques, I see no indications of 

* An edict issued by Mina, in which any medical assistance 
to a wounded or even dying Uarlist punishable by death# 
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a wiser policy towards the rest of its subjects ; 
few, if any, real abuses have been corrected, 
while a system of* unsparing hostility has been 
carried on against every institution endeared 
to the people, either by their prejudices, their 
faith, or the experience of ages. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that the monastic esta- 
falishments were deeply rooted in the national 
affection, though always marked out as objects 
of hatred and plunder by the democratic party 
in the towns. I have stated, in an earlier part 

iriy work, that I differ widely from the view 
generally taken qf the inutility of these insti- 
tutions — at least, of the wealthier institutions 
of the kind. 

Not only are the conventual territories gene- 
rally kept in a state of the Jiighest cultivation, 
and sometimes land of a sterile character ren- 
dered productive by a wise application of capital ; 
not only are the neighbouring poor largely 
employed, and their condition, in consequence^ 
greatly improyed, but the convents in Spain 
frequently supplied \he place of local banks, and 
in B eonntry singularly destitute of such insti* 
tifutioiis, were" often productive of extensive be- 
nefit^ by advancini^ money for agricultural and 
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local improvements, upon the most reasonable 
terms, and receiving rent charges and mort- 
gages as security. As active and intelligent 
proprietors, stimulating industry, and facili- 
tating transactions, the monks werg often use- 
ful; as spiritual and temporal advisers of the 
people, benefiting them by their advice, arbi- 
trating between tlieir differences, softening 
their manners, and exercising an almost un- 
bounded influence over their minds, they suj)- 
plied the place of a gentry, which had long 
ceased to reside in the provinces, and whose, 
desertion of their native districts would have 
been otherwise more deeply and extensively 
felt ; to the Government, while it treated them 
with kindness and consideration, their services 
were invaluable in the rural districts of Spain, 
where influence tind habit have always super- 
seded the more direct operation of law, and wliere 
law will bo comparatively ineffective for many 
years to come. Taxes ^which might have been 
evaded with facility, were often paid through 
their agency ; local disturbances,' through their 
assistance, were quickly appeased, and a ge- 
neral spirit of loyalty preserved ; in periods of 
national difficulty and distr^ess, the wealthier ^ 

p2 
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convents have not unfrequently conferred still 
more substantial benefits upon the state ; and 
in a spirit of disfeiterested attachment not often 
found in great public bodies, have sometimes 
relieved, by^ large and spontaneous contrilm-^ 
tions, the necessities of the Crown. The hasty 
and ill-timed abolition of the Convents has in- 
creased the difficulty of governing the country, 
by increasing the general distress. The poor* 
deprived of their accustomed relief at the con- 
vent gates, have, in many places, been rendered 
.disaffected by this measure; and a question 
of Poor Laws may possibly be forced on the 
Government at a time when the Constitution is 
unsettled, and when the country is not suffi- 
ciently tranquil, or the legislature B\iflicicntly 
free from great and pressing embarrassments, to 
give that important subject a full and dispas- 
sionate consideration. 

To alienate the monks and abolish the con^ 
vents was, I think, mq^t unwise ; — ^the conduct 
pursued in effecting this object was positively 
wicked. * 

lilwillnow alludb briefly to some of the pet* 
.|fcu,iion$,inflrcted upon the regudar clergy sihee 
'^^accessiCHi of the Queen's Crorernment. Upon 
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one occasion^ a mob collected before the convent 
of the Jesuits, at Madrid, in the street of Toledo ; 
—the doors of the edifice werc^ forced open, and 
a massacre of the monks ensued. On the same 
evening, the head convent of the ^Franciscans 
was attacked ; they defended themselves for a 
long time with the most heroic courage : but 
the convent was at length taken, and no less 
than forty of its inmates were deliberately 
butchered. Yet, several battalions of the 
Queen’s army were present, and saw the carnage 
without emotion ; not a man stepped forward, 
in their defence, and not an officer of that de- 
graded force exerted himself to save those vic- 
tims of the popular rage ; — yet, to these monks 
no crime had been imputed, and against them 
no accusation had been even raised. 

On the same evening, the head convent of 
the Dominicans, the convent of the Carmelites^, 
and many other monasteries, were destroyed, 
although the armed force in Madrid might 
have easily suppressed the tumult. 

These striking displays of liberal energy were 
imitated "in the provinces, and repeated with 
still greater success. The indignation felt by 
the Ministers of foreign powers had compelled 
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the Spanish Government to take some notice 
of primes which had dyed the streets of the 
capital with the blood of innocent men ; but in 
the provinces, these acts were renewed by the 
Liberals, under the appro\dng eye of the con- 
stituted authorities. 

The result of these proceedings was obvious 
Forbidden to keep arms for their own defence, 
and unprotected by the natural guardians of 
the law, the monks were compelled, under the 
hourly dread of assassination, to desert their 
.once peaceful halls and %vell-cultivated fields; 
too fortunate if, in that hour of persecution, they 
could obtain from a compassionate and still 
revering peasantry, some portion of that sus- 
tenance which they, in more prosperous times, 
had never denied to the poor and to the sup- 
pliant; and happy, too happy, if, under the 
wretched roof of some lowly but sincere ad- 
herent of the faith, they could at once conceal 
their miseries and their proscribed persons from 
the dangerous observation of their enemies. 

The coj^vents, in consequence, became in 
itiany places reluctantly deserted by their lawful 
tmEBis, who^did not venture to rembin ; upon 
Government quietly seized upon their 
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lands and upon all their effects, in virtue of a 
decree which, in a spirit prophetic of coming 
events, they had lately pronmlgated, — ‘Hhat if 
any ecclesiastics should quit the kingdom with- 
out licence, possession should be taken of their 
temporalities,’* — with this monstrous addition^ 
‘"that no other proof of the flight of the eccle- 
siastic from the Icingdom was requisite than 
public report.” 

As tlie endangered monks necessarily sought 
concealment, public report was a creature wholly 
at the command of the liberal inquisitor, and 
that monk was often declared a voluntary exile 
from his native land, who was perhaps at the 
very moment pining in the last state of indi- 
gence within the limits of his former territoiy. 
The Government first decreed, “ that any eccle- 
siastics who had left the kingdom,” for which no 
proof but flight was requisite, “ should by that 
act have forfeited their property and then, by 
excluding them from the protection of the law 
the Government rendered flight almost inevi- 
table, and thus brought them within the range 
of the confiscating edict. By this subtle and 
iniquitous policy they succeeded, at least to a 
great extent, in gratifying the animosity of the 
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Liberals by the destruction of the monastic 
establishments without alarming the 
European powers by an act of manifest spolia-^ 
tion. 

But among the Spanish monks there werc; 
men, not only intrepid in the fiiith but staunch 
in the defence of their legal rights; men w:ho 
would not be induced by the murder of their 
companions^ and by their own imminent peril, 
to desert their ancient halls. Against thesp ob- 
stinate proprietors another process was adpi)tcd- 
The Government had decreed, ‘"that any eccle- 
siastic who should be guilty of providing the 
rebels with arras, money, &c.,— pf receiving 
them, inducing persons to join them, or exciting 
movements, or sedition, sliould have tlicir tem- 
poralities confiscated,” &c., &c. 

To the letter of that decree no objection, 
could be fairly raised if it had been carried into 
effect with fairness ; but when men were sum- 
moned to rebut charges so easily made, . so , 
diiTicult to be disproved, of so vague a de- 
scription, and before individuals pre-determined 
to effect tlieir 'ruin — the deporition of a dis- 
c^j;led mcniaL was proof sufficient to decide 
fate-^the vaguest hearsay allegation from 
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a liberal opponent was an excess of testimony ; 
and although property was at stake, — property 
dear to freemen as their livfes, not only the 
spirit of justice but the very form of a trial was 
declared by a Constitutional Government to be 
unnecessary in their case, and the confiscation 
of all their effects was only preceded by a short 
investigation before a local functionary, whose 
decision might be pronounced with certainty 
before the examination commenced. Justice 
was then declared in pompous terms to be 
satisfied, and no further measures to bo requi-. 
site. 

By such iniquitous means the Spanish monks, 
who had sacrificed all other and better prospects 
to their profession, became in many instances 
deprived not only of a comfortable provision for 
life, but of the means of subsistence, frequently 
by an unjust sentence, upon an ill-supported 
accusation, and sometimes in tlio evening of life ; 
yet these were men to whom the people had 
long looked up with reverence, and now regard 
as martyrs. 

Since that period the open march of revolu- 
tion has dispensed with the assistance of cpllu- , 
sive measures; the convents have, with few 

r3 
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excieptions, been suppressed by a general edict; 
and although the exiled monks have been 
promised a paltr^ pension^ as some compensa- 
tion for the easy competence which they >pre- 
riously enjoyed, even that inadequate allowanco 
is ill-secured, is practically so limited by condi- 
tions, and so irregularly paid, that many pf 
these poor pensioners are reduced to a condition 
of the lowest misery. 

It is well known in Spain, that, even in the 
revolted provinces, a portion of the secular 
•clergy espoused the Queen’s cause with con- 
siderable warmth at the commencement of the 
contest, but the contributions unjustly levied 
upon them by the Christino generals, and the 
insults with which they were frequently treated 
by the Christino soldiery, alienated their affec- 
tions, and produced a revulsion of feeling which 
materially strengthened the Carlists, and gave 
a fresh impulse to the civil war. 

Such has been the course pursued by the 
Liberal party towards the Church, in the earlier 
part of the present revolution ; but the massacre 
of monks, and the destruct||ill*^of convents by 
%e have again taken place and have signalised 
progress of misrule under the Queen’s Go- 
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vernment. Have the guilty agents suffered for 
these more recent acts of outrage^ committed 
not secretly^ but in the prefience of numbers ? 
that question requires no rejdy, — the sufferers^ 
guiltless of any crime against the state, were yet 
attached, or supposed to be attached^ to the old 
order of things, ai\d were consequently excluded 
from the protection of the law. 

The famous massacre at Barcelona is not 
exceeded in horror by the worst excess of Eevo- 
lutionary France, — yet, has it been avenged with 
that stern promptitude which might have been 
expected from a vigorous Government, and a 
party impatient of enduring the reproach of 
such a stain? The Chamber of Proccres re- 
fused to institute an inquiry ; the Government 
declined to take cognizance of such an insig- 
nificant transaction as the butchery of many 
unarmed and helpless Carlists, committed in 
the broad light of day, and perpetrated by 
weapons supplied to the Christines by our Go- 
vernment ; and, even now, the murderers boast 
openly of tiieir exploit, and bask in the favour 
of the local aiill^ities. 

Let my readers pause for a moment, to reflect 
upon the nature of these dreadful and still un- 
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ptmished excesses ; let tliciti remember that still 
more recently at Saragossa, after the regular 
trial of some individuals suspected of Carlist 
opinions, tod even after the announcement of 
their sentence, the Liberal party compelled the 
judges to re-try the prisoners, — ^to reverse the 
solemnly recorded opinion of the preceding day> 
and to substitute the penalty of death for the 
mitigated punisliment of a few years' transpor- 
tation, which those very judges had declared 
sufficient for the alleged offence. Let them call 
to mind the massacres of Murcia, Valentia, 
Figucras, and other atrocities, wliich I have 
neither space, nor wish to recapitulate; but 
above all, let them remember the deliberate 
murder of a woman by the Queen’s representa- 
tive at Barcelona,— a woman convicted of no 
crime, but of too great love for her son, and too 
great devotion to her God ! — a woman whose 
every hair oti her head was white with age, and 
who, if her friends speak truly, was no less ve- 
nerable for her virtues than her years ! — yet she, 
b^ause her son escaped from his pursuers, was 
sehttoced to receive, upon her bonded and tot- 
tering knees, {he punishment due to his reputed 
' Let ihy readers call to mind this still 
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unaveiig^cd and most inexpiable outrage upon- 
every human feeling, and they will not suspect 
me of exaggerating the weakness and wickedness 
of the ruling party in Spain ; or of overstating 
the fact when I say, what is indisputably the 
truth, that almost every town and district in 
which the Queen s authority predominates, is 
fearfully marked by the prevalence of popular 
and official crime. 

To what strange cause is this extensive and 
utter perversion of law and justice to be attri- 
buted ? Does it arise on the part of the execu- 
tive from want of power to restrain, or from 
want of will to punish wrong ? If it originate 
in want of power, wretched, indeed, is that un- 
happy country which is entrusted to such in- 
efficient hands ! If it result from want of will, 
our language furnishes no term too strong to 
designate the character of such a Government. 
Yet with M. Mendizabars government, the go- 
vernment which sanctioned these acts, were Ids 
Majesty’s Ministers in dose alliance, and that 
Government, wliicli sympathized not with the 
popular interests, but with the popular excesses, 
they described in the King’s spe&h as prudent 
and vigorous. Did they allude to the prudence 
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tiiat ’ paralyses, or to the vigour that sets at 
nought the law ? 

An injudicious expression in the King's speech 
is seldom ^attended with serious consequences^ 
but the unlucky words, to which I refer, were 
not merely inaccurate, but pregnant with mis- 
chief. I foresaw and deprecated the effeqt 
which that expression of opinion was certain to 
produce upon the Spanish Government and 
their liberal friends. Difficult to reclaim from 
their savage and half civilized habits, they were 
spre to be confirmed in their career of guilt 
by such an ill-timed and inappropriate praise 
of their domestic policy ; for, at the very time 
when those expressions were inserted in the 
King’s speech, and, consequently, circulated 
through every city of Spain, tlic vrar was car- 
rying on u})on a system abhorrent to every 
Christian principle, at least, in the districts to 
which the Eliot Convention was not applicable ; 
massacres were committed in the towns by the 
Queen's party, and innocent blood was crying 
in vain, from all parts of the kingdom, for the 
impartial vengeance of the law ; that vengeance 
withheld :* and yet, at such a crisis of the 
p^linish revolution, we heard the prudence and 
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vigour of their government exjboUed. Those 
ill-advised expressions were positively a pre- 
mium upon Spanish crime. • 

During the debates upon the address^ Lord 
Palmerston unquestionably expressed his disap- 
probation of the cruelties in question ; but the 
Spanish Government were sure to turn from 
any mere speech to the approving langpfiige 
of the throne, immixed, as it was, with a particle 
of censure. They regarded it as the spontane- 
ous effusion of the British cabinet, and naturally, 
tliougli, I am sure, erroneously believed, tl^t 
any after-expressions of disgust were only a 
reluctant homage to that general burst of Eng- 
lish indignation w’hich pervaded every portion 
of the House at the recital of those acts, and 
not ilie real expression of the ministerial senti- 
ments. And what was the result? Immedi- 
ately after the King’s speech, Spanish atrocities 
increased to a great extent ; the Eliot Conven- 
tion was more decidedly violated, and the 
Queen’s Generals, at length, committed that 
crowning act of butchery whicli introduced a 
new element of horror into the war; I mean, 
that system of female murder, •compared with 
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which, their previous crimes seem venial, and at 
which every instinct of tht; mind recoils. 

Even if our Ministers, according to their 
views of British interests, were justified in send- 
ing an expedition against the Royalists, they 
were still bound, by every high and manly 
feeling, not to have dissented coldly from suclv 
a system of horrors, but, at once, to have relieved 
themselves and their country from the withering 
suspicion of having given the faintest, or most 
indirect encouragement to such a criminal policy. 
T^e indignant language of our Ministers should 
have marked their generous abhorrence of the 
proceedings of the Spanish Government. Wo 
will not disgrace ourselves by becoming accom- 
plices in your acts of massacre, they should have 
said, nor ivill wo assist you to disgrace youir- 
selves ; we will not brutalize our troops by 
familiarity, not with war, but with murder. The 
treaty binds us to furnish you with arms for the 
prosecution of legitimate war, not for the exe- 
crable purposes to which you have applied them ; 
you shall have no stores from our arsenals, 
you (^11 have no men from our islands until 
^j^p^ have adoptM the usages of civiKzed nations, 
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and have abandoned practices shameful to iho 
country which acknowledges yon, and to the 
age in which wc live. Thia would have been 
language worthy of a British Government. 

I confess I am one of tliose old /ashioued in- 
dividuals who believe that, in almost every con- 
tingency, that policy will, upon the wliole, be 
most advantageous to a nation which is most 
subservient to tlic great interests of justice 
and morality. 1 believe that, under the bless- 
ing of God, British influence at the close of 
the revolutionary war attained its powerful 
ascendency abroad, not only from the vigour, 
but quite as much from the acknowledged 
justice and humanity of our general policy*. 
Divest us of those truly British qualities, and 
1 beUeve that our national influence would 
decline. 

Most unquestionably, in the course of the 
war, the Caiiists have committed cruelties wdiich 

• I remember being forcibly impressed ia the year 1821 with 
the respect, aud almost veneration, felt for the British character 
nut only by the Spanish Royalists, but even by the remote and 
iiuciviUzed Moors. Are yon a Freuchman?'* 1 was often 
asked in Barbary, with a lowering countenance. ** No.” ** Are 
you a Spaniard with a still mom sinister aspect. No.” 

Are you, then, an Englishman with a su^thed brow, aud 
in a more cheerful voice. “ Yes,** ** Right and good, they are 
an honest people.** 
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cannot be defended, and indeed can only be 
palliated by tbe great provocation received. 
That dreadful instance of severe retaliation in 
which the son triumphed over the man, and filial 
vengeance sacrificed so many innocent women at 
the shrine of a murdered mother, is fresh in our 
recollection. Still if the writer endeavour to 

fc- 

strike the balance im]:)artiaUy, and attribute to 
each faction, as honestly and as nearly as pos- 
sible, the real portion of guilt incurred in these 
odious transactions, he will be compelled to 
admit that the great cruelties so characteristic 
of this war, appear to have originated with the 
Christines, and to have been mainly kept up by 
the Queen’s Generals. The formation of the 
first powerful Guerrilla, in the Carlist interest, 
seems to have been principally produced by 
the execution of Santos Ladron, in direct breach 
of a promise given to the inhabitants of Pam- 
peluna, that his life would be respected. The 
practice of visiting the sins of men upon their 
female relations, originated with the Queen’s 
Officers. During the early days of the revolt 
SSumalacarregui endeavoured to divest the war of 
and though prepared to 
the severities of his opponents, by as stetn 
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a policy, he yet attempted, at first by example, 
and afterwards by positive ncgociation, to sub- 
stitute a milder system; and •at the time of the 
Eliot ncgociation, he proved the sincerity of his 
previous professions, by striving, though ineffec- 
tually, to extend the operation of the cartel, and 
thus give greater efficacy to that labour of love 
and mercy. 

It must also be remembered that orders for 
the execution of the captured Carlists were 
issued by an established Government, and car- 
ried into'’ execution by leaders regularly apr 
pointed, having under their command disciplined 
forces, and holding possession of the towns 
where they had ample accommodation for their 
prisoners. 

However much we may deprecate some pas- 
sages in the life of that extraordinary man, who 
appears to have combined with great military 
talents some of the most chivalrous and winning 
qualities of our nature, we cannot, without ma- 
nifest partiality, refrain from acknowledging the 
merit of Zumalacarregui, in seeking to abolish 
the practice of putting the prisoners to death, 
because such an arrangement w6uld not have 
been conducive to his interest, and could there- 
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fore otily have originated in motives of humanity. 
At that early period of the war it was extremely' 
difficult for any sdlf-appointcd leader to keep 
together, a large organized force, and, conse- 
quently, that* chief was likely to he the most 
popular who most humoured the exasperated 
feelings of his partizans; besides, not having 
possession of the towns, it was no easy matter 
to keep the prisoners at all, and a choice >Yas 
frequently to be made between the execution or 
liberation of men, upon whose honour they could 
not rely ; in short, when that humane proposal 
was made by the Royalists, and foolishly re- 
jected by their opponents, the Christinos would 
have reaped all the advantages of that arrange- 
ment, if it had been agreed upon, because, from 
the greater facilities which, in that peculiar 
country, the invaded'^ <?njoys over the invader, 
the Carlists actually had, at that time, and were 
im'^thc daily habit of taking, by far the largest 
number of prisoners. 

But an extreme discrepancy between profes- 
sion 4nd practice has been for years distinctive 
Spanish Liber^lls ; in the great Rcbel- 
ISmi^ of 1822,^ a Government professing to be 
the most enlightened principles, and 
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to be actuated . by feelings of universal philan- 
thropy, introduced, and carried into practice 
the dreadful system of utter extermination. 
Fearfully, indeed, has their example been fol- 
lowed by their Constitutional successors ! 

During the last few months the progress of 
the Carlists, chequered, it is true, by occasional 
reverses, has been very considerable. Contrary 
to official predictions, they have emerged from 
the modest retirement of the caves of Biscay,’* 
have overrun extensive districts, have taken, 
though they have not permanently occupied» 
large towns, have encountered little or no re- 
sistance from the people, and have received a 
great accession of force. 

It may be fahly observed that the country 
through which the chieftain Gomez mai’ched has 
not generally risen in favour of the royal cause, 
but while wo attribute to this circumstance its 
due weight, it must be remembered that the 
difficulty of supplying wdtli arms the peasantry ' 
who, in many places, crowded to the Boyalist 
camp, prevented the more cautious leaders from 
wishing to create a rural insurrection in parts of 
the country lying, beyond the genertd sphere and ; 
protection of the Carlist forces; They felt, that 
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destitute of arms, the native population might 
not be enabled to support their first demonstra- 
tions without great and expensive assistance 
from head-quarters ; that 'the notorious failure 
of their adherents in any part of the kingdom 
would be morally prejudicial to their cause, and 
that the energies of their Carlist partizans should ^ 
not be prematurely exhausted in parts of the 
kingdom where, under actual circumstances, they 
could not be effectually developed : they main- 
tained that it was rather the policy of Don 
Carlos to distract the attention of the Cliristino 
armies by various military expeditions, in which 
the Carlists might be successful, and from 
which they could not materially suffer ; that, 
levying contributions on the towns through 
which they passed, they might remit consider- 
able funds to the government of Onatc, which 
might thus be enabled to^extend its influence, 
to augment and improve the central forces and 
pave the way for their march to Madrid. How 
fiir this reasoning be correct I do not presume 

* The organized jCarlist Ibirce has been progressiTefy increas- 
ing, and is, 1 am told, estimated at about 100,000 men, exclusive 
of many dying pa.Ttie8. The guard of honour to Don Carlos is 
pri^paUy composed of gentlemen who are selected fiom the 
, of the provinces, and have assumed the lofty title of 
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to decide, but I understand that the advisers of 
the late expedition have hot been disappointed 
in the results which they anficipated, and that 
the booty collected has been enormous. Fa- 
voured, too, by the general good-will of the 
inhabitants, the Carlist armies have approached 
Madrid, defeated ^thc Christine forces in their 
own country, and carried terror into the heart 
of the capital. 

In casting a hasty glance over the troubled 
surface of the peninsula, we shall perceive that 
the Carlist insurrection prevails to a great ex-* 
tent in Aragon and Valencia, and partially in 
Leon, Gallicia, and the Asturias. The Royalist 
feeling is strong in many parts of Catalonia, but 
has not been fully developed on the present 
occasion, in consequence of the premature ex- 
haustion occasioned by a s^erc check which the 
Catalonian Carlists experienced in 1827, and 
from other causes, to which I shall allude in a 
note at the end of the work. The whole power 
of the popular feeling, in the rural districts of 
Old Castille, inclines to Don Carlos, but their 
2eal is restrained by the want of arms to main- 
tain their opinions, and by the level character 
of the country, which leaves them pecuHarly 
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exposed to the armies of the capital. The 
fertile and extensive provinces of the south of 
Spain have, gcnAally speaking, acquiesced in 
the Cliristino government, and are perhaps fa- 
vourably inclined to their cause, but the character 
and energy of the kingdom are almost wholly to 
be found in the districts north of Madrid. 

Not only unsubdued, but, on the contrary, 
stimulated into greater exertions by the aug- 
mented efforts of the Queen’s government, the 
insurrection of the Basques and Navarrese has 
•steadily increased. That insurrection, perhaps 
the most extraordinary in the annals of civil 
war, has bee^^n carried on under circumstances 
which prove that it originated in no slight 


grievance or passing disaffection, but in a deep 
sense of religious^uty to their King, their 
country, and their God. Their insurrection was 
not produced by a suddqn burst of outraged 
feeling, but gained ground as the injuries 
inflicted upon them were more generally felt, 
and tUc cause for which they took up arms 
became better understood. Their strength, 
Isjowly roused into action, is now exerted with. 
it, perseverance worthy of a people that never 
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to the oppressor. Their fidelity has been rc- 
paidj in too many instances^ by the destruction 
of their dwellings; but thei^ fields^ laid waste 
by the Christinos, are to be seen waving with 
corn, at the return of Ihe season, up to the 
highest point of the mountains on which culti- 
vation is practicable, so that after years of de- 
solating war, the revolted provinces possess the 
means of supporting a large military force as 
abundantly as in the early days of the struggle. 
The insurgents fall in considerable numbers, 
but their loss is scarcely felt, for the popular 
enthusiasm has experienced no abatement, and 
instantly replenishes the royal ranks. 

The Basques and the Navarrese, separated 
from each other, it is true, by a striking diversii}^ 
of tastes and habits, are yet united by an equal 
attachment to their privileges and to their 
Prince. The Biscayan, delighting in varied 
enterprise, fond of agricultural, but no less at- 
tached to commercial pursuits, as much at home 
on the ocean as on his native hills, will frequently 

leave his country in the morning of life to ad- 

>1 

vance liis fortunes in other states, and sometimes 
in another hemisphere; but, unlilic the adven- 
turous spirits of Prance and England, his ori- 
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ginal impressions are little weakened by a 
greater intercourse with the world ; and the 
laws, the libcrtiesb and the traditions of his 
country cling to him in whatever part of the 
globe he may be found : in short, his affec- 
tions seldom take‘'roQt*iiijthe scene of his active 
speculations, but centered in that distant 
home which he only leaves to revisit after years 
of successful enterprise, there to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in competence and comfort. 

The Navai’rese, on the contrary, animated, 


not perhaps by a greater, but by a different 
kind of affection for his country, adheres with 


tenacity to the soil of Ins birth ; he is usually 
addicted almost exclusively to agricultural pur- 
suits, and no prospect of advantage or promo- 
tion can, generally speaking, induce him to 
abandon, even for a time, the home of his 


fathers. I hapv^ heard, even from their wild 
Guerrilla chieflilns when in arms, the most 


touching expressions of affection to their altars 
and their hearths. The Navarrese is ready to 
make , any sacrifices and incur any danger, if 
those sacrifices 'are to be made and that dan-^ 


ger incurred ^^apon his native soil, but if com- 
pelied^tp pass the limits of his beloved province^ 
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liis energies too often desert him, and he some- 
times seems deprived of half his strength. To 
stich an extent is this overpowering attachment 
to their country carried in Navarre, that when 
Guerge marched into Catalonia, at the head of 
a Navarrese force, to assist the Carlist insur- 
gents, although his troops wore quartered in a 
countr}^ far more abundant than their own, were 
well received by the inhabitants, and were more- 
over crowned with success in the field, he was 
prevailed upon by their prayers and entreaties 
to lead them bade to Navarre ; and there, under 
the inspiration of their native sky, they were 
surpassed by none in courage and devotion to 
the cause. 

The ties of kindred arc peculiarly strong in 
Navarre and Biscay, as indeed in every moral 
and virtuous state of society. Yet in Navarre 
the mother of a cherished family was known to 
replace, in the ranks of the Royal army, Avithout 
a murmur or a doubt, her fallen husband by her 
son, and that son by his younger and last sur- 
viving brother ; and when ho, too, had shared 
the fate of his relations, she was heard, even in 
that hour of utter desolation, to Express both 
pride and gratitude that her children, the last 

Q 2 
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and the only gifts she could offer to her country* 
had died successfully contending with the King's 
enemies. t 

This is not a solitary instance of Navarrese 
enthusiasm: a similar spirit pervades the pro- 
vince. With such a feeling arrayed against them* 
the present Government of Spain will find it no 
easy matter to achieve the conquest of the free 
states. Blockade cannot easily reduce tliat 
people, favoured as they are by the fertility of a 
soil, which yields a crop immensely exceeding the 
annual consumption of the country, and who are 
still determined to maintain the armies of their 
choice by every public and private sacrifice. In- 
vasion, except on a most extensive scale, can- 
not exhaust the resisting population of a country 
whore enlistment is not avoided as an unwel- 
come summons to fatigue and danger, but is 
courted as the only road to honour and inder 
pendence ; where the stripling burns to join his 
father in the ranks of war, and where,, even in 
the maternal bosom,^the love of the child is lost 
in the love of the cause. 

i Why did the French army in 1823 mar^h 
from. Iron to^ Cadiz with such rapidity, 

« unmolested ? Because the system u^hich 
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they entered the country to subvert was odious 
to the people, and, in consequence, the clergy 
paved the way for their reception, and the pea- 
santry and the invaders fought side by side, 
and were united by a common bond. Why, 
in 1809, was every inch of ground contested, 
and every fastness niadc a scene of deadly re- 
sistance? Because the French of that day 
went into Spain to jiut down the principles 
which in 1823 they marched to support. The 
same causes, the same opposition to the feelings 
of the people, have, in a great measure, occa- 
sioned the disasters which have recently afflicted 
the British Legion. A cautious statesman 
would have scarcely sent a regular army into 
such a country as Spain to enforce opinions 
hostile to the general feeling, although prepared 
and able to support it with all the energies and 
resources of the state, but would have spurned 
the notion of shipping 9 ff a handful of adven- 
turers to decide a question of succession, and 
in one part of the country to put down an an- 
cient Constitution. But the opinions of prac- 
tical men were unheeded, and the expedition 
was launched forth amid propheMes of success, 
which reflected little credit on the actual in- 
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formation and historical deductions of our 
Foreign Secretary- 

Even if the British Legion had attained its 
object, the policy which dictated the expedition 
would not have been the less unsound. The 
strong conviction which prevailed in France that 
the Bourbon dynasty had been replaced on the 
throne of that country by a foreign force, pro- 
duced great disaffection during the years which 
followed the Bestoration, and more contributed 
to the final overthrow of that unfortunate house, 
than even the misjudging policy which, in theiy 
last doubtful and difficult crisis, the Sovereign 
was induced to pursue. 

Had the Queen’s authority been established 
by British exertions, the same inherent taint 
would have affected the royal tenure in Spain^ 
and have been equally resented by a people 
still more jealous of foreign interference, unless 
indeed that itterference is exercised in favour 
of their religious prejudices ; animated, too, by 
haughtier feelings, and regarding British troops 
not only with political aversion, but as the 
,|iatural enemies of their faith. 

, If, then, the civil war had been suppressed 
Ipr the time by our immediate agency, 
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Queen’s Government would still have rested on 
a most unstahle basis ; yet this precarious con- 
dition of affairs would have tbeen the happiest 
result that could have been attained by the 
Ministerial policy. If, on the other hand, Don 
Carlos should become eventually possessed of 
the throne of Spain by one of those vicissitudes 
which so frequently takes place in human affairs, 
and which, however improbable in the opinion 
of our Foreign Secretary, no statesman should 
ever exclude from his consideration, our foreign 
policy will have then involved our interests in 
difficulties the least excusable because the most 
unnecessary. A large part of the Spanish po- 
pulation are already alienated from this country 
by our recent interference, and, in the contin- 
gency just supposed, a deep-rooted hostility 
towards Great Britain would animate not only 
the people but the councils of Spain. 

With respect to Don Carlos our Government 
have not only opposed his claims as a Prince, 
but have acted with little temper towards him 
as an individual. He did not, I think, expe- 
rience at their hands, when in this country, the 
courtesy due to his high station, « and, I might 
add, to his great calamities; and, after his re- 
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turn to Spain^ he ivas, in the anticipated extre^ 
inity of his distress^ positively excludcdi by the 
instructions of ouruGovernmenti from the benefit 
of that general protection which is seldom ren 
fused to the basest felon* 

It is hardly in human nature that a Prince so 
treated can forget, in the day of his power, 
if that day ever arrive, the insults heaped upon 
him in the period of his adversity* The lam 
guage sometimes applied to him by Ministers 
and their supporters is equally undignified and 
impolitic. The hard terms of rebel and mur-^ 
derer arc unsuited to a Prince who, perhaps 
arbitrary, and possibly mistaken in his general 
notions of government, has been invariably dis- 
tinguished in his public conduct by honour and 
integrity; whose disinterested policy with re^ 
Bpect to the Basque privileges I have already 
shown ; whose present diificulties arise, almost 
entirely* from his refusal to infringe upon his 
brother s authority, arid tamper with the army 
during the lifetime of that King, and who per* 
severed in that course against the remonstrancea 
of hig legs honest advisers. During Aie present 
struggle* hodias frequently, from a chivabxma 
feelisg of honour, declined the services of jaen 
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of great weight but of exceptionable character; 
and within the sphere of his authority^ has re- 
spected the property of persons actually in 
arms against him, and has not permitted the 
confiscation of their estates. In private life, as 
a father, a husband, and a man strict in the 
performance of every promise and in the pay- 
ment of every debt, he is absolutely without re- 
proach. I am no friend to the opinions usually 
attributed to this Prince on general politics, but 
I cannot withstand the force of facts, or be in- 
sensible to the impolicy and injustice of the lan- 
guage applied to him. 

Since the last paragrajih was written an im- 
portant crisis has occurred in Spain ; the views 
which the author has ascribed to the leaders of 
the prevailing party have been fully , though 
somewhat prematurely developed. The failure 
of our Spanish policy is complete, the fallacy of 
the reasoning on which it was based is amply 
demonstrated, and that system of government^ 
in support of which we have lavished British 
treasure and sacrificed BritiBh honour, has va- 
nished before the first blast of the revolutionary 
storm. I am far from treating with ridicule an 

q3 
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Attempt to establish a balanced Government in 
jSpain ; the conception in itself is good, and the 
advancement of ^ch a project by prudent and 
by honest means would have been worthy of eT 
British Miijister; but cveiy step which our 
Cabinet has adopted in the prosecution of this 
object, if such, indeed, were really their aim, 

•I 

has been open to serious objections, and, to a 
great extent, calculated to defeat their own in- 
tentions. 

Their Quadruple treaty has hampered the 
jcountiy, will probably lead to future embar- 
rassment, and has not been productive of any 
useful result : the partial policy of repealing the 
law in favour of one belligerent party, to the 
disadvantage of the other, with both of Avhom we 
were ostensibly at peace, was contrary to the 
straightforward feelings of the British people ; 
and the expedition against the Basques, without 
an attempt to mediate in behalf of their ancient 
Tights, was at once uhjhst and unchristian. It 
: is, however, most difficult to reconcile with any 
notion of good policy the obstinate attachment 
.Tnth which our Ministers contmued««by acts , of 
•increasing f^our, to support the democratic 
garty in Spain, in spite of their increamg. 
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atrocities ; at a timc> too^ when it was evident 
that, by such a course, they were not promoting 
the interests of good goveyiment, or even of 
the Queen, but were feeding the fire so quickly 
destined to involve in a common destruction 
the Estatuto Real, the child of their adoption, 
and the more ancient institutions of Spain. 

There were tliree parties in Spuin. The 
Carlists, powerful from their determination, 
their unbending principles, and the support of 
the peasantry ; — the Queen’s friends, a body of 
men actuated by very discordant motives ; some 
of whom would have adhered to any administra- 
tion, from mere attachment to place and power; 
while others hoped to steer between tlie con- 
flicting extremes of anarchy on the one hand, 
and despotism on 4he other, and were sincerely 
anxious to sec the country governed by a mode- 
rate system ; but these were few, for moderate 
men do not abound in any country, and least of 
all in Spain. Detestirfg cither party, thou^ 
ostensibly favourable to the Queen, the par* 
tisans of the Constitution of 1812 formed the 
third faction; a faction formidable from its 

% 

^nnorgy -and tmios, and, in the divided state of 
the old Royalist party, and in the peculiax 
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cumstances of the country, almost ^qual in 
power to both. 

If no question ^of disputed succession had 
arisen to create dissension among the Hoyalists, 
and if the Qrown, at a period of internal tran- 
quillity, and in a spirit of wise precaution, had 
conferred representative institutions upon Spain, 
the moderate party to which 1 have just alluded 
would have played, in all human probability, 
a conspicuous part on the theatre of Spanish 
affairs. Their superior aptitude for business, 
their greater discretion — their comparative 
freedom from pledges— the very absence per- 
haps of decided and uncompromising principle 
-r-might, in the peculiar state of Spain, have 
enabled them to steer a prudent course ; to con^ 
ciliate by gradual and safe reform the rational 
portion of the liberal public, and yet by cau- 
tious management retain within the limits of 
allegiance that honest and influential though 
rathOr impracticable pSrty, which looked with 
^^^spicion and dislike on every change. 

^SThose moderate men, the only real supporters 
of the Estatufb Beal, howevor fitted to shinO ih 
quiet times, were sure to be overwhelmed at a 
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be decided, not in the senate but in the field, 
nor could they exercise any influence at such 
a time over parties inflampd to the highest 
degree of resentment by mutual injuries. Few 
in number, with little weight in » the country, 
appealing to the prejudices and to the passions 
of no party, and placed between two conflicting 
fires, it was evident they could onl} maintain 
the Estatuto Beal by entering into terms with 
one of the great factions which really though 
not ostensibly divided Spain. 

With the liberals, whose principal object was 
an extension of the popular power, an adjust* 
ment on such a basis was obviously impracti* 
cable, but a compromise of the rival claims by 
marriage, effected through the friendly media- 
tion of a neutral state, might have secured to 
Spain the enjoyment of that modified freedom 
which in its present condition it is alone suscep* 
tible of receiving, might have reunited sopnd 
hearts under one banneif, and have deprived the . 
democracy of that overwhelming power which W 
has attained, less from its own inherent strength, 
than from the dissensions of the Royal i)arty* / 

Xn . the ob^^curity which still hangs over the 
Spanish part of our foreign relations, and in %i' 
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absence of information which time will disclose^ 
an impartial writer will be slow to censure his 
Government for having omitted to pursue a 
particular course with reference to a particular 
point; the broad line of their policy he may 
indeed approve of or condemn, because the 
principles on which it is based^ and probably its 
general tendencies, arc open to the common 
judgment of mankind ; but he will refrain from 
expressing a decided opinion upon the conduct 
of his Government, with reference to any spe- 
cific point, without knowing all that may by 
possibility have passed upon the subject. 

It is not, therefore, easy at present to deter- 
mine whether a British statesman might have 
successfully urged an union of this kind upon 
the rival houses, and have thus accomplished 
the blessed object of pacifying Spain ; but it is 
not difficult to perceive that, from the commence- 
ment of the struggle, the comparative weakness 
.pi that system of the jmte milieu which our 
imiiiisters intended to uphold in Spain, impera- 
tively required them to adopt a steady system 
of concjliatioii, that, availing themselves of the 
would inevitably have grown 
isueh a course of policy, they might have 
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profited by any events favourable to a pacific 
adjustment, and have interposed whenever they 
saw a prospect of mediating with effect. 

But they, while professing to support the 
Bstatuto Beal, practically took part with the 
extreme faction in Spain; they embittered by 
their language, and by their acts, the contest 
they could not extinguish; and, finally, pre- 
cluded every chance of beneficial interposition, 
by sending our marines to indulge, at an in- 
glorious distance from the field of conflict, in 
open but safe hostilities, against a people whom 
it was most unwise, on our part, to offend so 
irremediably. 

The character of our policy is proved by the 
result. That extreme faction in Spmn, in which 
our ministry so implicitly trusted, has over- 
thrown the system they strenuously laboured to 
maintain. They unfortunately misunderstood 
the position of parties, and the real nature of 
their own influence in that country. They were 
weak in adherents, when they supposed them- 
selves strong : they were led, whilst they fondly 
believed they were leading a powerful party to 
adopt their views, — for the greater portion eS 
their liberal friends acquiesced in the Estatijito 
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Bedl> as a necessary though disagreeable proba- 
tion, to be endured till they could safely assert 
their power, and establish the more congenial 
system of 1812 . 

It is possible that our Government may have 
reposed an equally well-grounded confidence in 
the promises of M. Thiejrs, and in the stability 
of his administration. If this supposition be 
correct, his Majesty’s. Ministers have equally 
misconceived the real feelings of the Spanish 
Democrats, and the intentions of the French 
Court. M. Thiers has been dismissed by a 
Sovereign who, endowed with no common at* 
tainmonts, and bred in the school of adversity, 
learned, at an early period of life, to trust to his 
own resources, and to form his own opinions ; in 
his actual elevation he reaps the advantages 
which' have accrued to him from the severe dis- 
cipKne of his youth ; and, with the decision of a. 
matured and well-instructed mind, refuses tO. 
concur in a policy that would endanger his 
&rone, and, probably, be fatal to the peace of 
Europe. 

I have already observed, that while facts are 
sd recent and^nformation so scanty, it is 

to sj^eak, impartially, upon any paH of out 
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foreign jiolicy, which has not completely 
pired; still I may be justified in observing that, 
although the Courts of Gireat Britain and 
France have ostensibly co-operated on Spanish 
affairs, it is not easy to believe that the two 
powers have been uniformly actuated by entirely 
kindred motives. Whilc/wo consented to supply 
the Queen of Spain ivith arms and ammunition 
to an unlimited extent, F|‘ance, less generous 
or more discreet, engaged only to prevent th^ 
transmission of supplies across the frontier to 
the Carlist forces ; while Great Britain stipu- 
lated to support the Spanish government with* 
a naval armament, and pledged herself to posi- 
tive intervention, and all the possible hazards 
resulting from such a course ; the French cabinet 
reserved to itself the right of choice, and only 
agreed to pursue that line of policy, with re- 
ference to Spanish affairs, wliich should here* 
after receive the sanction of the French monarch 
and his allies I ! Yet this was said to be a treaty . 
imposing equal duties and reciprocal obligations 
on both contracting parties. 

While we supported without caution, and with 
unnecessary fervour, M. MendizahaFs Govern^ 
inent> although established by rebellion, an4 
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SO completely imbued with a revolutionary 
spirit, that it was met by an adverse majority 
in that Chamber of Proccrcs, which was wholly 
devoted to the Queen’s cause^ the French, it 
appears, w^re endeavouring, ineffectually it 
must be admitted, but still were endeavouring 
to bring back the Spanish nation to a calmer 
state of feeling, by the establishment of a 
Government influenced by less exaggerated 
•views. 

While we, if report speaks truly, have been 
recommending intervention to the French 
Court, that proposition, from whatever quarter 
it may have proceeded, has been steadily de- 
clined. 

The feverish and unhealthy state of the public 
mind in France renders it incumbent on the 
monarch of that country to affect a sympathy 
ipth the Spanish revolutionists, while our 
foreign policy is completely unfettered by any 
domestic considerations of that nature; I do 
not intend to say that events in Spain do not 
ol:ercise a powerful influence on the public mind 
©f Great Britain ; I only mean to observe that 
0#) n^ent policy towards Spain was not 

or even influenced, by an anxiety in any 
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portion of the liritish people to become em- 
broiled in the domestic quarrels of that nation* 
On the contrary, I am convinced that no part of 
the ministerial policy has been less generally 
popular. The Radicals, and all tljc advocates 
of a rigid economy, were by no means desirous 
that British revenue should be lavished to the 
extent of half a million of money on Spanish 
objects, while many of the Whigs were rather 
surprised than pleased at such an irregular and 
inefficient mode of interfering in the affairs of a 
great country. When this very material differ- 
ence in the position of the two Governments, 
with reference to public opinion in their respco» 
tivc states, is taken in conjunction with the 
circumstances to which I have previously al- 
luded, we shall perhajis be induced to believe 
that the opinions entertained upon Spanish 
affairs by His Majesty of France, and by t^ 
British Cabinet are more dissimilar than we 
might at first he inclined to suppose. 

It ifi not unlikely that the King of France 
originally became a party to the Quadruple 
Treaty rather from the policy of keeping up a 
French interest in the councils o^ Spain, and 
checking any possible preponderance of Brith^ 
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influence^ than from any earnest desire to pro- 
mote the success of the Christinos. That acute 
Sovereign probabjy foresaw the late movements 
in Spain^ — at all events, he thoroughly under- 
stands their real tendency ; he sees the Queen 
is but a puppet in the hands of the democratic 
party, and is quite aware that the nominal 
triumph of her cause over the Carlists would 
only be the victory of republican over regal 
'institutions. Whatever course, the difficulties 
of his position may eventually compel him 
to adopt, ho knows that the Constitution of 
1812 is incompatible, if not with the existence, 
at least with the safety of his throne. He has 
little to fear from the establishment of the most 
unlimited power in Spain, but no Sovereign in 
Europe has more to dread from the revolu- 
tionary mania which dillracts that kingdom. 
Ht^Thc fever of an excessive attachment to 
Church and Crown cannot be communicated, in 
an alarming degree, to his sensitive subjects by 
any. conceivable process; but a throne sur- 
rounded by Republican institutions was the 
raying cry of the popular party during the 
late Revolution in France, and it requires little 
^t^al i^imulus and example to bring Be- 
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publican institutions without the throne into 
still greater fashion and favour. 

If, then, France is menace^ by the ascen- 
dency of the democratic party in Spain, the 
danger accruing to this country from the same 
cause, though less direct, is nearly as great, and 
sliould be equally deprecated by a. British 
Minister. 

Any popular Revolution in France subvert- 
ing the present dynasty will unquestionabl)! 
alter the foreign policy of that kingdom. Their 
Reimblicans exjiress, if not in public, yet at 
least in private conversation, their ardent wishes 
to resume the limits of imperial France. " The 
Rhine, at least, is our natural frontier,” I have 
beard them often exclaim ; and it may be said 
ivith justice that their aversion to the present 
King proceeds as iiiuch‘£rom his disinclination 
to embark in measures of foreign encroachment^ 

from , any supposed disposition on his part to 
infringe upon the liberties of his subjects. The 
life of Louis Philippe is at this moment the 
most valuable in Europe, and if the general 
peace be preserved, that fortunate condition of’ 
things will be attributable not to^thc policy 
puti^ued by our Government, but to the mingled 
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jildgment, moderation, and firmness of his cha- 
racter. 

The Spanish horizon is singularly clouded. 
The open country is given up to civil war, the 
cities are convulsed by a blood-thirsty faction. 
The Queen Ilegcnt, deprived of all substantial 
power, trembles before the Praetorian Guards of^ 
Spain. The high-minded Alava, a man equally 
honoured by all parties, and at all times, refuses 
"to acknowledge the compulsory acts of his cap- 
tive mistress. The confiscating decrees of 1820* 
are already revived, properly is sliakcn, and tlic 
rank of the country deserts the kingdom. Many 
of the best officers of the Spanish army have 
resigned their commissions, and others have 
been dismissed from the service, not by the 
crown but by the soldiery. Even if Don Carlos 
be ultimately successful, brought into power 
by the enthusiasm of his supporters, and the 
growing inclination of a people anxious to sub- 

* 'I percoive that many of the acts of the Cortes have been 
revived by a Royal decree, and, amongst others, the abolition of 
entails : I must refer my readers to a Note at the end of the 
work, in which I have entered into some of the details of an 
act utterly subversive of the interests of the Aristocracy. So 
much for the ijppatience of a Government which, in its seal to 
enter upon measures of spoliation, cannot await the decision of 
thev own &vourite Cortes ! 
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stitutc a tranquil system for the anarchy and 
bloodshed of the last few years, that Prince will 
still have a difficult and deUcatc position to 
maintain, although he adopt the wisest course, 
and establish a system of administration con- 
genial to the spirit of the time. A vast field of 
laborious and necessary, rather than of splendid 
and easy reform, must be encountered at a 
period of returning tranquillity; yet. in the 
extreme opinions of the two most powerful par-"** 
tics, and complete want of harmony between the 
constituent parts of the social and political 
machine, there will be much to discourage the 
boldest spirit. It is, however, said, by persons 
acquainted with the feelings of Don Carlos, that 
he is alive to the expediency of conferring upon 
Spain institutions adapted to her real necessi- 
ties. - 

If such an impression be accurate, and this^ 
Prince be ever enabled to carry his intentions 
into efifect, I am inclii^ed to think that at least 
one frequent source of failure in new-born Cop- 
stitutions will not in his case be found to exist; 

I mean that deep distrust which generally pre- 
vails between the people and a Sovereign who 
does not hold the throne by a revolutionary 
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^tCBure; for tjiiQ general capabilities 

of. Don Cartas arc admitted in very, differ^t 
degrees by different parties in ,the country, iteis 

ft 

almost universally .conceded that he would ho- 
nestly and i^esolufcly maintain what lie had once 
spontaneously granted. 

But whatever may be the prospects of Spain^ 
it is devoutly , to be hoped, that, at length, 
instructed^^by the disastrous issue of their 
-policy, the British Government will revert to 
that neutrality from which it should 

novel* .^larted ; and will leave the ques- 

tion o^ojpfriUccessiM to be decided by native 
swords. If a majori^ of the nation are friendly 
to the Christinos, they must succeed ; the towns 
are in their possession, the Govcraftient is* in 
theiif^handss 

The alleged nccessi% of intcrA^enStioii in tb^r 
fevour is an indirect but complete admission of 
' their inferiority to their opponents »in strfength, 
and in pubKc opinion y ,ican only be maiifL- 
tained by the denial 6^:ihajb principle which 
^4Kmr fqinisters maintained in (Oppositions but in 
i pbwer have abandoned^^that a free people 
have an ^^cclusive right to elect their qwn 
- and fehoose their own form Go- 
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vernment, uncontrolled in their choice by exter- 
nal force. Great Britain can diiBve no honour 
or advantage from the continuance of a blind 
attachment to that Mendizabel faction which 
has again become predominant, not only by the 
massacre of their enemies, but by fhe sacrifice of 
the bravest and most honourable men of their 
own party; and by the overtljrow of that au- 
thority in their own country, which they re- 
cognised as strictly legitimate, as long as ^ 
brought their adherents into place, and favoured 
the development of their views. 

The English reader sickens over the renewed 
horrors of Malaga and Madrid, and asks 
whether a system cemented by the slaughter 
of the liberal ,Gount Donadio, and ^oclaimed 
amid the savage orgies held over the mutilated 
Quesada, deserves the a^^Pprobation of a Protest- 
ant country? Those acts were committed by 
M. Mendizabel’s adherents, who have regained 
power, and repaid previous support by car- 
rying into effect a rev;plution notoriously hostile 
to British interfsts, and which, in the present 
disposition of parties, has practically converted 
Spain into a republic. ^ 

The calm observer of events sees with disgimt 
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tiiRt at tile aMf of ^ party ao much praised 

hy OUT Gov^ment aud so loag assisted, by 
resourdies the late ministers of Spain were 
unconstitutionally driven from office, and only 
saved by a virtuous fraud from the ferocity of* 
the mob; that ‘within a very short space of 
time six Captain-Generals, with many officers of 
inferior dignity, have been cruelly butchered ; 
all men of liberal opinions, all acting under a 
iilieval government, all equally guiltless of any 
offence against the s»at?. , !)c ^icrccives, in short, 
that under an infinitely vvorse than Turkish 
tyranny, the possession of office, in other coun- 
tries the post of honour, has become in Spain, 
at least to honourable and independent men, 
the prelude to assassination ; and feels that such 
a melancholy condition of affairs has been pro- 
duced, in a great degf^, by an interference on 
our part, false in principle and ineffective mits 
4>paration. 

The Quadruple Treaty made under other 
ehreumstances, and ior other objects, may, 1 
be looked i^on an virtually extinguished 
the Queen end the ptocksm- 
lioUj, pf jth^new Constitution against ^her 
.irUbofFt wyilling about the 
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Tr6a4y, his Majesty’s Ministop would adopt a 
broader and nobler polidy^ and IS^deavour, even 
in this eleventh hour of the sjruggldl'to reconcile 
by marriage the two conflicting parties^ if, in- 
deed, OUT mediation has not been rendered 
absolutely impracticable by our tneasures, they 
might in some degree atone for past misma- 
nagement ; such a compromise is consonant with 
jusU(*c, would br ap]>3*ovcd of by every moderate 
and * 1 am inclined to think, the beSC 

'ifipes o dy mode of giving lasting peace 
. Spam, — for wheiher Carlos or Christina oven- 
t\ ,‘\tiy prevail, the defeated parly w’ill still re- 
n»ain in sufficient strength to <*ndangcr the 
oxitothig govori\m<'nt. if no plan of mutual ac- 
commodation be resolved on. 

But at all events the time has arrived when 
every dispassionate mari must, I think, be con- 
vinced that British subjects shoxild cease to 
participate in a contest sullied by such atroci- 
ties ; and that Greaf Britain should renounce 
her homage to ^hat blood-stained giant of de- 
mocracy, whose gi-owth we have inconsiderately 
fbstered, in Spain, whose tremendous develop- 
ment we are witnessing, and whosey^tiLl inereea^ 
ing ascendency i!nay, in its indirect Tcsult4^«1be 

r2 
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most injurious iq our interests. But, more than 
all, it is time tb close a page of British history, 
which, at once recording the injustice of our 
conduct, and the reverses of our arms, may gra- 
tify the lover of poetical retribution, but is 
fraught with humiliation to every Englishman, 
who remembers with pride the fields we won, 
and the cause for which we fought, in the same 
country that has recently witnessed the pro- 
ga:<;^sive decline if not extinction of our in- 
fluence, and the tarnished lustre of our name. 



SKETCH 


OF THE CONSTITUTION bF 1820, 

juk RESTORED IN SPAIN- 


The principal pottioti of my review of the BaisqffS 
Provinces was written; and indeed printcd> before 
the astounding intelligence of the re-establish- 
ment of the Constitution of 1812 had reached 
this country. My readers are undoubtedly aware 
that tliis Constitution was first established in 
Spain during that year, and was afterwards sup- 
pressed by Ferdinand, apparently with the gene- 
ral concurrence of the nation ; it was restored by 
a military revolution in lS20, and, after a troubled 
existence of three years, fell under the victorious 
arms of France and of the Faitli. When first 
the revolution of 1820 attracted the^ttentiotf pf 
Europe, being a very young man, and stimulated 
by the events of the day, I went into Spain, 
remained for some time in that kingdom, and 
observed, with great interest, the workings of 
this peculiar Constitution. Although I entcrei^ 
that country, inclined to participate, at least to 
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some extent, in the enthusiasm then felt in Erig- 
IfEad for what Was termed erroneously the cairae 
of a regenerated nation, I left the country pro- 
foundly disgusted with the injustice that had 
characterized the brief career of the Spanish re- 
formers, ^nid had justly led to their fell. After 
the entrahee of the French armiei^ in 1823, under 
the Due d’Angouleme, and the subsequent ex- 
tinction of the Constitution, I published a short 
account of the composition and character of the 
legislatiim body, as it existed during my resi- 
dence in the country, and I touched upon some of 
the most important acts passed by the Cortes^ 
and' endeavoured to show their effects in aUen- 


sting from that assembly almost every leadings 
interest in the kingdom. As the same political 
B 3 ^tem has just been re-established, ae the same 
cdlectoral law is again in forc^, and likely to Te‘^ 
from a similar class of deputies: as^ consequently^ 
# revival' of the measures then enacted mayi to 


a great extent, be anticipated; for the Spaniels 
Itheiaf teaps im histmetion from the harvest ‘bf 
xuMlIbrtune, I have bought it not improbaiUetlwt 
frM^kiiiiteaWsted in the alfeirs ef Spain mniy W 
ftie ofn foi«K««)Giei!tnB^ 
headcktgs of the present 
It .former ' I’ haivev ' thereftiMi^ 

dpiMiiliS ohsi^Watidtm tvliibh t 
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Nearly twelve years have^ rolled away since the 
pfttbMcaiion of my remarks on that Constitution^ 
md still more have elapsed since 1 formed^ from 
actual observation, tlie opinions embodied in that 
slietch: perhaps few men retain their politkd 
notions absolutely unchanged during so many 
years at any period of life, and fewer slill would 
willingly be pledgc|4 to every sentiment expressed 
in very early manhood ; personal experience is apt< 
to modify the impressions of youth ; and in these 
days of rapid and perpetual experiment, 
general knoiVldUgc of the world receives some ad^ 
ditian. to its store, even during the limited period, 
of twelve or fourteen years. But in reverting to 
this record of transactions now some time elapsed,, 
I find that my opinions have undergone no msr 
terial change. My strongest attachments in. 
Spain were certainly formed with persons of that 
party which, in the last revolution as in tlmt of. 
1820, have suffered under the iron yoke of a 
liberal government; but the British friends with 
lahom, I held most frequent communication 

opixdoiis, somewhat diffga- 
ing from mine, on Danish politics. It is poasiUsi. 
thatrd^erencei to soine cf those individuals,, ami 
ajhorfthe strong feeUi^ tlmt the CiEmstUytioimUsto 
? the moment whmti .wrote; a humble^M^ 
% » pemeute(h> 

have fed me to condemn tb^ errmps .m 
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KsalmGr reprehension than I could bring myself fe 
make use of at the present moment, urhen th^ 
ore again pursuing, not indeed in uninterrupied 
success, but in undiminishod activity, their care^i^ 
of oppression. But the reader will perceive ^that 
if there a greater moderation of language in 
my old sketch of the Spanish Cortes, than in my 
presell review of the Basqu(^ Provinces, there 
is no real difference of principle or opinion. 

The rare but occasional substitution of one 
wved for another, is the whole extent of differeneo 
between the original and the pfe^nt edition ; 
the amount of change might easily bo comprised 
in one short sentence ; and these slight variations 
have been only intended to correct some obviously 
inaccurate expression, or to qualify some fact or 
opinion perhaps too broadly stated. 

There is, however, a point to which* I must; iall 
the attention of my readers. I ha\ic stated in^ 
the ibUowmg sketch that the establishment of a 
House of Peers, at the commencement tho^ 
revolution of 1820 , ^ would have obviated mUelt af' 
t^a^ inconsiderate legislation which thou 
the epuntry^ and have thw materially idmper^^ 
nmeyrch . of . the; rcvolutioii^ It may ^ 

the exprimenihas 

ui^ ^alUailuret tbeMmullr^ ^Withbut): 

^compoirition^of dbidale^ 
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many ewuihatancba of a most unfavourable 
inatttxe Contributed to neutralize its legitinlate 
influence from the hour of its establishment to 
moment of its falL ^ The beneficial action of 
an: Upper House was necessarily^ restricted to 
the :nai!irowcst limits under a goverj^^ent that 
carried measures of great national importance 
intoieflect without^the intervention of the Cham* 
bers. For instance, the abolition of the cOU'^ 
Tents> and the confiscation of their estates^ a 
policy the moat ciuostionable in its character; and 
likely to proVe^thc most serious in its results, was 
adopted by M. Mendizabel, with a complete in" 
dependence of the legislative authority, and was 
only justified by that Minister on the ground of 
some general vote of conhdence passed in his^ 
favour by the Chamber of Procuradorcs; . 

, The Proceres were originally called into exist'" 
<mco as a separate estate, for the purpose of cor** 
recting> by thrir greater steadiness and sagacity, 
the hasty resolutions which might be expected tb 
emanate from the il^rocuradoreS, an assembly^ 
Uablo to be; unduly influenced by particular foel^^ 
ibgs, and to be sometimes hurried into acts of great- 
indiscretion by the mistaken enthusiasm of the ^ 
moment;^ but iihis strange and uncbnsiitutioUi^' 
mode of superseding *' the authority^ bF,'as 
pdUtely tcmncd^ofanticipating thew2^ ^ 

gfUatmei reiidbimd tho Glmrnber of 

k3' 
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itt the eyes of the eountry» atid abs^ 
Iri^ly destroyed the only object for which mi 
U^er House could be desirable. 

Under such circumstances the failure of the 
Proceres in acquiring the confidence of any in- 
fluential paAy cannot dlccite surprise. But even 
if it had hit been rendered almost useless by the 
system i^hich I have just described, and conse- 
quently of little interest to the country, other 
causes were working to produce its fall. Although 
many of the Boyalists would have at first disliked 
the institution of an Upper House, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, from a general indisposition 
tb every part of the constitutional system, still if 
a house of Peers had been established by an 
undisputed Sovereign, a majority of the Royalists 
would have cyventually supported, not only frond 
principle but from a strong sense of expediency, 
the Royalist demonstrations of an Upper Cham- 
ber, either against the Deputies, or against any 
democratic pressure from without the walls of thC 
legislaAoire. But in the pisescnt case « regular 
diain was e^ablished, ab inith, which' divert^ 
Into <odierchBnnelB all that strength and ene^^ 
ttdfeh ought to have nourkhed and oeuld alone 
the aristoeiratie institution of an U|tpfet 
Ulmiidiii^nst the syst^atie distaste of the 
'tn ttity estahlidiaient of that natHre<j' feir 
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ap 0 € TaQKs, sU. who were most attached to the 
Crown abstractedly^ all who were peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by high religious zeal> a fertde source 
of great acts in Spain^ hadf openly or secretly 
seceded to Don Carlos. This party,, the largest 
portion ; of which now constitutes thS strength of 
that Prince, and which, under other cirf^bnstances, 
would have probably supported an Upper Chains 
ber^ or at least a House of Peers, in the heated 
feelings engendered by a struggle for the suc- 
cession, regarded the Proceres not in their n^n- 
ral point of view as a rampart interposed between 
them and a republic, but as a class avowedly 
hostile to the lawful heir. And thus, that Cham^ 
her, not only deprived of all external support, 
but positively disliked, for very different reasons, 
by both the leading factions, and at, the same 
time destitute of all prescriptive claim* to the 
affection and veneration of the Spaniards^ was 
swept away without a symptom of national besi*^ 
tation or regret. 

. This particular im^diment to the eoasohdiar 
tion of an Upper House, atisiiig. rather from tha 
actual state of parties than from causes of a more 
permrnmnt and irremediable chara<^, did mt 
must in 1S2|Q, and could not have prejudiciKl the 
i^stem of the^ Estatato ifeab, if a compeomtae 
between the ri vat claim an t jly 
^ as the great body 
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.pcofc«s f^n open dritetaiQ^a seoT«t aliD*> 
^liee to . any individual not the 4«facio oeoupiiec 
the thronoj and arc thus induced to with^ld 


tih^r support from %he existing dnstitotions* an 
Upper Chamber, shorn of its natural, allies, n-iU 
be left in. iMI inherent weakness to acquiesced^ 
the will of^e Deputies, or to struggle ineffeo*: 
tuaUy, and probably for a short time only, agauist 
the popular tide. "No balanced Coustitutum, 
under such circumstances, ie; Hkcly to take deept 
roQ^ in ^>ain. , 

It is true the unconstitutional stretches of mi* 
nisterial .authority to which 1 haxe referred, were 
not displeasing to the liberals, because, howev^t 
incompatible in practice and in principle witk 
the establishment of any real system, of liberty,, 
they wore almost invariably exerted to promote,, 
in. the most rapid manner, the progress of revo- 
lutionary change. Besides, according , to .the. 
system latterly in vogue, tlie liberals were en*', 
aided to. opiate upon their govtamment hy <a. 
luere e^tualand summary*pFoceBs:tibtani^reugh| 
the medium of their representatives. (. Althoi^^hi 
h(,;hlenduabeh in many instanees,.. treated! the! 
catlahtiidied.powere of the .state withlitttle.pespectyj 


|||,<j 9 Q 0 ipeUed to recpgnise the juntas 
pprped fuini^iom! not: conceded^/^to ithem.*^ 
ll>)V!lHeh«bed.dkptaieed the mt^;iBti:dtes.,apk> 
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9ub|c6t8 for the support of their illegal x>oweti 
aml^had even prescribed measures to their Sove^ 
reign in a spirit of utter disregard to the fun- 
damental principles of the charter. In the first 
days of September^ 1835> and the last of ;the 
Queen’s authority^ the Grown declared those sel& 
constituted juntas illegal and in a st^te of rebeU 
lion ; but a fortnight afterwards, when -M. Men-^ 
diiabel accepted oiBce, the Regent wad induced, 
pcabably obliged, to recall the obnoxious expres*^ 
sions, rescind the decree, and acknowledge tj^eir* 
dictation. 

The history of the late Constitution presents a 
curious and, apparently, an inconsistent mass of 
facts. The Estatuto Real, as far as it extended, 
may be considered a charter of moderate prin- 
ciples; the practice of the government during itd 
existence was often despotic in principle, yet the 
utmost excess of popular domination ivas the 
galling slavery under which men actually lived; 
and the Jacobinism of Spain controlled and com- 
pletely guided the machine. The whole political 
action of the country T^as irregular and uti- 
healthy ;^ measures of the ^ highest consequence 
were , sometimes passed, not' because the acts iti 
question were; msisted upon by the Prpcuradmfes^ 
oTihad received^ the^grave and deliberate sanction 
bdt Wfthout their^htc^entibilj 
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diseolitented militiaman, in anolhmr, hads 
formed a junta, and lesoivod upon the iadoptiov 
of some great measure, or the recognition of sotnor 
great principle, as Essential to the libeitiea of 
Spain. In conformity with this species of dicta^ 
lion, and moved by tlie same springs, one party 
was ejected from the government, and another 
set of ine^ brought into power, without reference . 
to the Queen’s wishes or their* own capabilities 
for office, but solely because they had attained 
airansient popularity by the advocacy of opinions 
still more exaggerated than those maintained by 
their predeoessonsu 

In the following sketch I may scorn, in one or 
two instances, to have dwelt too much on subjects 
to which 1 have previously adverted, and thus 
appear to have involved myself in unnecessary 
i^epctitions ; I can only plead in excuse that the 
greater portion of my review on. the Basque 
slates was printed before the oc^UCTonce of the 
late revolution in Spain had suggested to my 
mmd the propriety of republishing my sketch of 
tlie> Constitution just restored; and,' for obvious 
reasons, i was unwilling to make any material 
change : or omission in thia part of my work. 

sketch was written some years ago^ i 
my iwmember iirnttim^Ckyii^ 

0tmtkfa so &iqtieiitly aUuded to in4h«<fi>Uowmg 
TEfertafaiisheA. m i»vAfae^*eariy 
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dt^s of i820> and exiisted till the automti of 18^; 
it ms then ^ suppressed by the French forces^ 
which invaded Spaing and co-operated with* the 
Spanish armies of the Faith. ^ 


SKETCH OP THE CONSTITUTION OF 1820. 

The failure of the Bevolution of 1820 has 
impressed many persons with a belief that^so*' 
cioty is too. abject in Spain, and the national 
character too d^j^aded to permit the sueoessful 
establishment of liberal institutions : this opi* 
nion, founded on recent events, and most unfa* 
vourable to the advancement of freedom and 
cmlization, as it excludes the possibility of future 
improvement, or defers it to a very distant period> 
can only be removed by a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of the country, the prejudices of the 
people, and the^ policy pursued by the Cortes 
with reference to national feeling. The hostil^y 
manifested by a large party towards the new 
institutions, and the failure of every attempt to 
excute .publie enthusiasm in their fevour, arose 
iboire from the dbgast' occasioned by particular 
iiieasuro8,tlmn.&bm m inherent .want of patmol^ 
ink tim 'Simnish people. Tho^prinoiplesi 
eleetionmndeipl&ii^^ wereconaeiia^ 
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l^rought togftiber an assembly^ in which the opk 
fiioita of a-unmerouis the great towns pro-^ ; 

dominated^ but in which the landed proprietors^ 
the clergy, a party in the cities, and an immense 
nnmerical majority in the provinces, wCre rather f 
nominally than practically represented. ThiSi 
discrepancy between a representation founded on : 
principleii^pf democracy and a state of property? 
hold under tenures of the most aristocratic cha^ 
racier, produced a fatal conflict of interests. Had 
a se^iid chamber existed, it would have checked 
that headlong attack on old interests, which, to 
persons acquainted with the Spanish nation, will 
satisfactorily explain the failure of the revolution 
but, on the other hand, it would have concurred 
with the Cortes in modifying the overgrown esta** 
blishments that were supposed to depress the agrir 
culture of the kingdom, and perhaps ,in reducing 
those territorial accumulations which had become, 
too extensive for single superintendence, and 
rendered an opulent class of •subjects diseon^ 
tented and dangerous, by preventing them, from/ 
vesting their capital in land and acquiring a 
substantisd interest in the wselfaro of the states 


Tlial; a spirit of this kind preyailad among tho! 

^ shown by the pS^tiUons which they t 
pwpped io th^ Cortes, pnayingifw the repeal ;ot^ 
tpIrWw^^ touclling entaib^^ the« entire ' 

fli^aetatpast eventnallj^llll^ firtaltolhe?. 
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influence of lihc nobility, but in many instanced 
private and personal feelings foolishly prevailedi^ 
over their interests as a body; the power of 
making larger settlemonts for younger children, 
the unlimited disposal of their properties during 
life, and, witli a few, the desire of exonerating 
their remaining estates from heavy charges, in^ 
duced many individuals to advocate thd^^peal of 
those laws, whoso interests, as forming part of a 
privileged class, were most opposed to the measure 
in its unqualified state. Had a second chamber 
existed, the necessary modifications would liaVc 
been made in the laws that regulated the dispo- 
sition of property, but political feeling would have 
operated more forcibly among the i^les, nor 
would those alterations have been carried to an 
extent incompatible with the permanent existence 
of an influential aristocracy. The establishmeht 
of a second 'chamber at the commencement of- 
the revolution might have conferred the greatest 
blessings upon Spain ; such an assembly wouM 
have mediated between the spirit of reform that ) 
existeddu; the popular branch of the legislatute/ ’ 
and the giteat interests affected by its resolutions;' 
that/ spirit of reformation ^ouM Imve^ led to 
na^klsii i^lts; haid ;beefa ^conirolled ' by^lho . 

of 'pOWOTy ^ add . renddredv 

8ds&d^dc|gfe6,^itiibset^ partitiulat t 

siwteii land ’ Many ' prikseiplosl i 
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ostaUishcd by the Cortes, just m 1h© aV 
strae^ but most ^mjuat Mrhen indiscrimmately 
a|>plied to the correction of abuses which had^ 
grown out of ages oi* political misconception, and. 
had become interwoven with the interests of large* 
(dassen . of the community. A second chamber,, 
while it felt the necessity of concuiTing in those^ 
changes^ ^hich the increasing knowledge an<L 
altered circumstances of the country required, 
would have looked with a jealous eye upon acts- 
thait. unsettled property, and would not have sanc- 
tioned the principle of confiscation without in- 
demnity. 

With respect to the difficulties of establishing 
an Uppe^l^ouse, it is often urged that it must 
naturally be composed of a selection from the 
higher orders, who are said to be incapable in: 
this country of taking any pai*t in tb^ legislation, 
from their previous habits and general want of 
infm'mation. In the second place, that it would 
become the passive instrument of thcfc? Court, imr 
pede the march ofneces^ry reform, . and possibly 
qonspireragainst the infant liberties of therstatei. 
]£^ii 8 Mr,. Quin justly, observes^ in his able worku 
Ufon ^pain, the Cortes were bqund ^ the worda^ 
of the law, whjeh themselves had enacted, to pre- 
sent to the King thxee lists^ 

iht. 
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and? infi)Fmaticm/’ who w6i?e generally delected 
from the higher clafises, how can it be maintained 
that the elements requisite for the formation of 
an Upper House do not exist in Spain ? With 
respect to the second objection, it may be Satis- 
factorily answered by referring to the debates 
that took ]^aco in the Cortes at a time when they 
were certainly not disposed to give undue^ 
popularity to an order of men whose influence 
and wealth they had begun to undermine: in 
those debates it was distinctly stated, by 4he 
President and the principal Deputies, that no 
agitators existed among the nobility who were 
publicly praised for the zeal and patriotism with 
which they had supported the new institutions 
If such was the feeling shown by the leaders of 
the aristocracy towards a Constitution which ^ 
threatened their possessions, deprived them 
political importance, annihilated their privileges 
as a body, and virtually cxc^ded them from^ 
sharing in the legislature f ; is it too theoreticai' 
to infer, that they would have preserved the sakie^ 
independent spirit under a system that protected' 
their possessions, and secured to them a juet^ 
filcBcendency ^ the #tate ? There wae no* evil more^ 

, M - houwhoMcould Ifit 
. Cbi&8>wa Mg^tioii mi virtually ezcludbd the lea3iiii|^* 
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giililttg* t6 tlie indi^daal» tipdii wHbm it pjrelss6d 
tliati the pCTpetual tutelage in which inen of high 


rank Wci^ held by the Spanish Court; aiid there 
enlisted no class that' would have beheld the e^a- 


blishment of rational liberty with more satisfae- 
tiott than a large portion of the Spanish nobility, 
rain for from thinking that many persons would 
not have Regretted a change from servitude tO a 
state of freedom: under the wisest provisions 
some interests would be unavoidably compromised, 
maty prejudices would interfere, and there cixists, 
at all times, a tendency in human nature to regret 
past institutions, however defective they may 
Imre been ; but such a party would have scarcely 
e^xisted' in the Cortes, nor would it have been 
numerous or efficient in the Chamber of Peers- 


Iii the course of a few years justcr principles of 
government would have prevailed, the rising ge- 
neration would have been trained to public affairs, 
and education and liberal habits would haVe im- 


proved' the character of the nobility ; while the 
names of -the great leading families, with the' 
jimttd Mstorical i^collectibUs’ attathbd^^ theW 
would- have lent Weight and* 
m^ksmfQhwethihetii 
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the povre^r of non^iiial^g^ advisers, .vraa scarcely; 
abl^c to ea;ercise the, few prwpgativcs It retained;; 
the suspensive veto did pet diminish the ^har- 
rassmonts resulting frmn.thi^f siPiation, as it.onty. 
served to exasperate, by an appearance c^f delay, 
without operating as an, effective reshfaint; mUt 
would the interposition of the Crown, with the 
most unqualihcd^ privilege, have supplied the 
want of a second chamber, which seenis the only 
effectual barrier between the conflicting opinions 
of the King and the people. An absolute peto 
is rather a nominal than real prerogative of the 
British Crown, as the mediation of a third power 
happily averts such collisions ; and most unf4Nr*> 
tunatc indeed is any constitution of government 
that compels the King, from the want of efficient 
institutions, to recur frequently to a ■ positive^ ot 
even a modified exercise of this power ; the Crown, 
should be known to. its subjects by concessions 
and acts of grace, and no policy can be more 
injurious than to place it in manifest oppositionr 
to the declared ^11 of the national representsf; 
tiyes. From suefi, and other causes, which wouldi 


occupy too much space to enumerate at present,' 
the gener'id harmony which should result fitom the 


.j^vident, 


^ constitutional potrers 
recognised wuthoritwe 


WW' ' hpiJiUty,' 



.eerily* TheXirown pm itself stripped of every 
it»Mb]lb pt^ogative, and exerted itself in secret 
to obtain aii nnconstitiitional influence, with the 
^design of overtumihg the existing system ; while 
the legislature, for the purpose of counteracting* 
thosc^ designs, was induced to interfere with the 
exercise of prerogatives that were solely vested 
in the executive, and could not be appropriated 
by any other power in the state, without a mani- 
fest infraction of the Constitution^. 

^,The weakness that had characterized the 
measures of Government during the six years 
that preceded the revolution, and the energy 
communicated by a sudden transition fi*om ser- 
vitude to freedom, had given the legislature a 
decided ascendency over the Crown ; but had 
the Crown, thus limited, been enabled to main- 
tain itself against the democracy of such an as- 
sembly, it might ultimately have acquired as 

* A striking^ instance of an undue but indirect assumption of 
power by the Cortes occurred in the last yeu of the Co&stitutumal 
Government. The King dismissed the existing miuistiy on the 
'19th df February, 1823 : in consequence of the popular tumult 
fthat ensued they were restored to office on the same nightie bat 
again retired on the 1st of March. It n^s provided by ^2^1 

aifticle of the Constitution, that Ministers should lead an account 
lof the actual stateof public affiurs, eadi comnmi^^hg the detbfls 
tlmi belonged to his particular department. Itho Corie% wl|0 
mstrusted the intentions of the Court^ ^posed to the dis- 
of ffidt adminisltratioii 1 4ii tlie^r postj^i^ 

pelted th^, King to retain Ministers with irhom be was 
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great facilities of attributing to itself poM^cts not 
conceded by law. This state of tlimgs resulted 
partly from the absence of an intenriediate body ; 
and, in a great degree, fronf the constitution of 
^the Cortes. Though many of the individuals 
who composed that assembly were taken from 
the most enlightened class in Spain, they were, 
generally speaking, men of little or no property ; 
the greatest numloer subsisted entirely on their 
salaries as deputies; whenever the enthusiasm 
elicited by the establishment of free institutji^ns 
had in some degree subsided, it cannot be doubted 
tliat a body of men, whose private comforts de- 
pended on their public appointments, would have 
.been peculiarly exposed to the temptations which 
would have assailed them in every shape from the 
Court. Those temptations would have had more 
weight from the existence of a clause that pre- 
cluded the actual deputies from being re-elected 
to the ensuing parliament, and consequently de- 
prived them of their salaries after a given period, 
— an enactment prejudicial to good legislation in 
any country, as it compels men who have attained 
a practiod knowledge of public affairs to resign 
the reins of government into the hands of less ex- 
'perienced pirsons ; but most injtiribus in Spain, 
l ^ivhcre little polib||i^ wMom exists, and that )itt]ln 
IS confined to law intividualai 
iiBsing from tlte ascendency of ihs popuUr 
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at one moment, and from the encroachments of 
the Crown at another, and fluctuating according 
to the temper and circumstances of the time, 
could only be obviated by the establishment of a 
chamber of nobility, whose heri^itary wealtl# 
might prove 'some guarantee- ag^iiist the facility 
of corruption, or at least of an assembly to which 
a greater character of permanency was given, and 
in whicli property Avas the basis of election *. 

Although the events that occun*ed early in 
tliig revolution, by disuniting the interests of the 
different orders of the state, and carrying con- 
flicting opinions to an extreme point, destroyed 
that union from which alone a modified govern- 
ment can arise, I still believe that the elements 
of a mixed monarchy exist to a considerable 
extent in Spain. There may be found a richly 


* Unquestionably the Crown might obtain an influence hostile 
to the general liberties of the country over a Chamber so consti- 
tuted, and at a time favourable to royal encroachments ; hut at 
present (1836), when the democratic fever is at its height in Spain, 
and the patriot of last year is sacrificed as an unworthy apostle 
by thrpatriot of to-day, the conduct of the Deputies will, 1 think, 
be too severely scrutinized by their excited constituents to sendee 
any corrupt, perhaps even any honest, understanding wi^th tho 
Court either safe or practicable. In that case, having no inde- 
pendent property, and unwilling to revert to the^r former eon- 
ditiba of life, yet unable to promote their fortun^by attaching 
theulselves to the Crewn, it is much to be feared that many of 
them will endeavour to rise upon its ruins and obtain public 
fif^vour, and perhap^^permanent utuation, by advocating 
opiniohs, and^dl greater and more alarming changes in the 
of their country. 
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endowed clergy, an opulent nobility, and a to- 
lerably enlightened commons; under such a 
system the nobility might lose some invidious 
privileges, and a modificatiorf of the law of entail 
'‘hjvould reduce their overgrown territorial pos- 
sessions; but, in return, they would obtain their 
due share of political importance, and by taking 
a part in the legislation of their country, would 
acquire that respect and influence which they do 
not at present enjoy. The power of the clergy, 
if‘ excessive, would decline with the facilities 
afforded to ever) species of improvement, and 
under the operation of an unfettered press, 

.The church establishment might bo modified, 
and such a measure would not create serious dis- 
affection, if a fair ccJhipensation were given to 
individuals for the surrender of their existing 
rights. 

I believe I do not mistake when I say, that, 
at the dawn of the revolution in 1B20, the leading 
nobles, the enlightened members of the clergy, 
and the middling classes of the great towns, were, * 
for the most part-, favourably disposed towards 
the new order of things. The enthusiasm which 
in 1814 enabled the king to overthrow the Cortes 
and re-establish himself on the throne of bis an* 
oestors^ withput granting any concessions to po- 
pular foeling, had btsen effectually •jjaniped fey., 

tlie incapacity of each successive administration 
VOL. 11. s 
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How then, it may well be asked, could an attempt 
to establish a government upon free principles 
fail of success, when the rank, the influence, and 
the talent of the cfountry were disposed in its 
favour ? It failed, because the personal views and - 
passions of the Cortes unfitted them for the 
delicate task of reforming abuses which had be- 
come too powerful to be at once overthrown, but 
which might have been gradually removed; be- ” 
cause, in the pursuit of abstract truths, they in- 
fringed upon existing rights; because they sepa- 
rated themselves from the feelings of the country, 
and by acts of inconsiderate legislation, offended 
the most confirmed prejudices of the people. The 
Constitution existed without popular preposses- 
sion, and fell without a struggle, because they 
took no cficctive measures to render the interests 
of any class of the community dependent on the 
success or failure of the revolution, while they 
converted into implacable enemies a powerful 
party whom careful management would have 
‘ warmly disposed in their favour ; and lastly, they 
paralyzed the exertions of their most decided 
supporters, by adopting a policy inconsistent 
with their interests. 

The nobles, as a body, were extremely 
wealthy; a large portion of the land of Spain 
was in theii; possession; whole districts belonged 
to a few noHe individuals, and descended in strict 
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perpetuity of entail. The favourite practice of 
creating mayorazgos or perpetual entails, become 
common not only among the nobility but among 
all classes of landed proprietors, was supposed to 
^bc one cause of the extreme depression under 
which the agricultural interest laboured : these 
overgrown estates, seldom or never seen by their 
possessors, were committed to the charge of care- 
less agents ; little attention was devoted to the 
improvement of the soil that in a few years, under 
better management, would have repaid them ten- 
fold, but remittances hastily collected were sent to 
the capital to maintain an useless system of little 
real magnificence but immense profusion. Among 
a large class of the nobility the greater portion of 
their incomes arose from the possession of feudal 
or seignorial rights, that varied according to dif- 
ferent tenures. In some villages the people were 
obliged to compound with the Senor for the 
permission to erect a mill to grind their corn ; a 
similar tax was levied on the olive mill ; and the 
local sale of merchandize was not unfrequcntly 
submitted to an imposition more or less heav)^^. 
Tlie Crown, when it ennobled an indhddual, 
sometimes granted to him and his descendants 
the power of levying specific duties on a particulsjr 
town or village for the purpose of c^eaitmg fu^l^ 
to maintain his rank. It may easily 
that rights of this nature weighed hdi^y oti th^" 
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industry of the country; their existence was a 
grievance, their abolition without indemnity was 
an act of extreme injustice. The Cortes decreed 
that such rights should be considered null and 
void, except in cases where the claimant was 
enabled to bring indisputable proof tliat they 
were of the highest antiquity, w'crc granted with- 
out collusion, and given on good consideration ; 
as it was scarcely possible to produce sufficient 
proofs, especially when submitted for judgment, 
not. to the common tribunals, but to the Cortes, 
the seignorial rights were . virtually abolished. 
In consequence of this act, the fortunes of the 
more opulent nobles suffered considerably, while 
the less wealthy class of proprietors were reduced 
to absolute poverty. The law was also carried to 
an extreme length, and rights of a very different 
and less offensive character, such as exclusive 


fisheries, and other monopolies of that nature, 
were included in the sweeping proscription. The 
Marquis de Los Velez was said to have lost an 
annual income of 500,000 francs by the loss of 
his rights of fishery at Motril. Rights of judica- 
ture possessed by the proprietors of the soil, such 
as the appointment of local judges, arbitrators, 
&c*, were of course annulled at the same time, 
k Soon aftei^wards the Cortes imposed upon 


^ ^he coun^ a general land tax, that pressed most 
heavilv on the nobles as the principal land- 
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holders. This tax was raised by Government 
commissioners, who rated the estates at their no- 
minal value, without making any deduction for the 
debts, family charges, &c., with which they were 
encumbered : this imposition was severely felt by 
the nobility, who were already impoverished by 
the loss of their seignorial rights, and by the 
extraordinary contributions they were at times 
required to make. I have heard of a noble who 
was at this period in the annual receipt of 1 200/. 
sterling money : the family charges on his estate 
amounted annually to more than half that sum ; 
yet with this diminished income he was assessed 
by the commission according to his rent-roll, and, 
scarcely possessing a clear 500/., was compelled 
to pay the tax in the proportion of 1200/. per 
annum. 

These acts Avcrc followed by another that 
confirmed the discontent of the nobles. Many 
of the nobility held their estates in virtue of 
grants from the Crown, some of which dated 
from very remote periods. In those days, when 
a powerful aristocracy controlled the King, some 
of the Barons had extended their jurisdiction 
and properties beyond the limits assigned to 
them by the royal grants. The weakness of the 
regal prerogative, the power of tile feudal lords, 
the absence of an intermediate clafe efficiently 
powerful to oppose a barrier to their enctoach- 
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mcnts, and the turbulence of the times^ protected 
them in these manifest usurpations. Time sanc- 
tioned what were originally acts of spoliation, 
and gave the force of prescriptive right. To call 
i^o question . estates so long enjoyed, on the 
ground that their tenures were imperfect, had a 
te^ndency to shake the security of all property ; 
but had the Cortes restricted the operation of the 
act which they passed, to estates which could be 
proved to have been extended beyond the limits 
originally assigned to them, a resumption so 
modified would have been plausible in theory, 
though it would liavc been harsh in practice; 
but they shifted the onus probandi from them- 
selves, required the grantees of the Crown to 
show the charters upon which their rights of pos- 
session were founded, and decreed that those 
estates should be confiscated whose titles could 
not be produced, or were pronounced invalid. 
This resolution was taken, although it was gene- 
rally known that many, I believe most, of the 
documents were lost from which the title to pro- 
perties was derived, the legality of whose tenures 
had never been doubted. That such charters 
should have disappeared cannot excite our sur- 
prise, when we consider the number of years that 
had elapsed sxlico they were bestowed, the nu- 
merous ci^agrations, and the foreign and do- 
mestk wars with which Spain has been afflicted. 
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The Council of Castillo was justly alarmed, and 
remonstrated warmly against a measure that 
confiscated the revenues and annihilated the in- 
fluence of the nobility. Unable to resist the 
torrent, they suggested as an amendment, thft 
only those grantees should be required to pro- 
duce their title-deeds, whose domains had grown 
into importance during the particular period' 
when such usurpations were common. The 
Cortes were, however, determined to preserve 
the original project entire, and in defiance ofcthe 
remonstrances of the Council and the opposition 
of the King, who three times refused his sanction 
to this act of plunder, it passed into a law ; a 
harsh and ungenerous return for the zeal with 
which the nobles had embraced the cause of their 
countrymen. I believe this measure was never 
carried into complete effect, as the counter-revo- 
lution intervened, and saved the aristocracy from 
total ruin. 

But if the policy pursued towards the nobles 
prevented the consolidation of the system, that 
which was directed against the clergy threatened 
its actual existence. The importance of concilia- 
ting this body of men w’^as more urgent, and the 
advantages more direct. The cordial union of 
the nobility with the Constitutionalists, would 
have given a weight to Government* ’t^Aeir ex- 
ternal relations, which could not be stained 
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while the leading families of rank and property 
were notoriously disaffected ; still, in Spain, their 
influence was, in a great measure, limited to the 
fashionable circles of Madrid ; the management 
of their estates devolved on thei# agents ; they 
were known only by name to their peasantry, and 
possessed little or no territorial influence. That 
influence had passed almost exclusively into the 
hands of the clergy ; idolized as the ministers of 
God, scattered over a country where properties 
are<**in few hands, and the proprietors for the 
most part absent, they performed many of the 
duties, and acquired all the weight, of a resident 
gentry. They obtained not only the spiritual 
direction of the people, but the management of 
their temporal concerns; they became the con- 
fidants of their family secrets, and the arbitrators 
of their domestic differences : the peasantry, 
forming a large and by no means an ineffective 
majority, as among this class must be included 
all the warlike Guerillas in possession of the 
mountain passes, looked to the priesthood for 
consolation in their adversities and resolution in 
their doubts; from them they received their 
opinions on passing events ; by them they were 
stimulated to good or evil : in a word, in their 
hands was lodged the direction of the whole phy- 
sical force^ctf the country. In a state where 
society IS so constituted, it is evident that their 
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approval or hostility must materially influence 
the success or failure of any system that may 
be introduced. Their co-oj)eration, or at least 
acquiescence, in the new order of things would 
have been obtained, had the substantial princi- 
ples of justice been observed, had more delicacy 
been shown towards the rights of existing indi- 
viduals, and li£^d the legislature avoided that 
unwise precipitation in carrying into effect, in 
the space of a few months, those limitations of 
the church establishment, which could hardly 
have been adopted with safety in the course of 
many years. 

The regulation that rendered tlie receipt of a 
fixed income, arising from private property, in- 
dispensable to tlie office of parish priest, excluded 
candidates for the secular clergy from tlie lower 
ranks of society, and preserved it in the hands of 
the better classes. The members of religious 
houses, on the contrary, for whose ordination the 
consent of the bishop and a certain routine of 
education were alone necessary, except in a few 
celebrated monasteries, were seldom men of 
liigh, frecjuently of low origin. Ordination was, 
however, a sovereign remedy lor any inherent 
defect of this nature ; and the monk frequently 
received the highest honours at the Captain ge- 
neral’s table, while his father waa scai’cely tole- 
rated in the kitchen — a striking instance of the 

s3 
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extent to which religious prejudice had taken root 
among a people proverbially tenacious of ancient 
descent. There existed in Spain two species of 
monastic establishments, of a very different na- 
ture, which experienced a very different fate at 
the revolution. First, and by far the most im- 
portant dass, was that which was supported by 
revenues arising from land, their own property, 
and held in mortmain. The second, and Icasl 
influential, was that of the Mendicant Monks, 
who ^possessed no regular funds, but subsisted 
entirely on the daily charity of the pious. The 
first was generally suppressed at the revolution ; 
some, it is true, were suffered to exist, but shorn 
of all their splendour, the land attached to them 
being universally confiscated for national pur- 
poses. In the discussion that arose in the Cortes 
on the 23rd of J uly, 1 820, on the ])ropriety of 
confiscating the property of the convents, it was 
urged, that the large tracts of land which they 
had acquired at different periods, and had kept 
out of cultivation, had materially contributed to 
the decline of the agricultural prosperity of the 
kingdom, and that the nation, represented in 
Cortes, had a right to appropriate them. That 
such a power resides in the legislature, if it 
effectively represent the different interests of 
the countrjjjnuy or may not be true ; but, in the 
present'case, I am much inclined to doubt the 
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truth of the first part of their allegation. It is 
possible that, upon general principles, great ter 
ritorial accumulations in the hands of corpora- 
tions, lay or religious, may bo prejudicial to the 
country in which land is so vested ; but from the 
tenures under which estates were* held in Spain, 
from the system of agency, and from the habits 
which have grown out of that disposition of pro- 
perty, I do not believe that the absorption ol 
land by the convents has been generally injurious. 
In many instances, perpetuity of entail would 
have restricted land, that before the revolution 
was attached to religious establishments, had it 
always remained in the possession of individuals. 
In such cases, it would have been equally ex- 
cluded from the market; and every man who has 
passed through Spain must have observed the 
difference that exists between the practical ad- 
ministration of estates lield by religious corpora- 
tions or by individuals under the system of per- 
petual entail. The traveller cannot fail to ob- 
serve that the roads are kept in better order on 
the estates of the clergy, the bridges repaired 
with more care, and greater attention paid to 
the improvement of their properties than to other 
parts of the country : he mil perceive that many 
of the monasteries are situated in the neighbour- 
hood of badly managed, and frequently unculti- 
vated estates ; from which it may jusl!^ be in- 
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ferred, that in the absence of such establishments, 
the land now attached to them would have 
shared the fate of the surrounding properties, 
have been equally ilhmanaged, or remained alto- 
gether without cultivation. 

Notwithstanding the little actual evil that 
had resulted from the immense appropriation of 
land by the convents, it is possible that these 
properties covering large tracts, and held fn 
mortmain, if not in some degree reduced in ex- 
tent, might ultimately he prejudicial to the im- 
provement of agriculture, whenever the system 
of entail should be modified, a fresh imjmlse 
given to capital, a better system of liusbandry 
introduced, and good t^ommunications established. 
The Cortes had already rescinded entails ; they 
had, in many respects, altered the laws affecting 
property, and, perhaps, a revision of the eccle- 
siastical estates had become advisable; but when 
we reflect on the delicacy of interfering with 
rights that have been for ages considered sacred, 
when we remember the jealous feeling with 
which such rights have been always regarded 
in Spain, we cannot but feel deeply that no 
interests upon which the Cortes were called to 
legislate, required such calm and dispassionate 
consideration, and unfortunately there were none 
upon which so ^uch passion and party prevailed. 
When th^:^!^tates of the monasteries were con- 
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fiscated, a stipend was assigned to the monks, 
inadequate, when compared to their former re- 
venues, and most irregularly paid. This mea- 
sure was unjust and impolitic : unjust, because 
ample compensation was not made to indi- 
viduals for the loss of those vested rights, which 
public opinion held sacred, and which were gua- 
ranteed to them by the existing law^ when they 
became members of such communities ; and, as 
such, partakers of all their benefits and privi- 
leges. Their best years had been spent iij that 
routine of education, and those habits, which 
were essential to their vocation, but which to- 
tally disqualified them from resorting to occupa- 
tions of a more active nature. They had suffered 
directly and indirectly by tlie change of system. 
Their expectations of preferment were blighted, 
their respectability w^as lowered, their influence 
was lessened, and must have continued to de- 
crease : surely they were entitled to a full com- 
pensation in a pecuniary point of view. 

The measure was impolitic— because it could 
not fail to exasjierate a class, whose opposition 
was highly formidable, from the facility with 
which they could identify the cause of God Avith 
the interests of the church. The Cortes were 
aware that they were regarded with a jealous eye 
by the despotic Governments ; they should have 
scon the importance of betraying no wdSSs point 
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round which their enemies might intrigue and 
rally the disaffected of all classes ; they should 
have felt the necessity of avoiding any pretext 
for foreign interfcrenl^e, by the semblance of una- 
nimity, and by clothing all their proceedings in 
the garb of the strictest justice. 

Had these communities been required to con- 
tribute each in proportion to its ability, and the 
admission of novices into those institutions which 
were eventually to be suppressed, been forbidden 
by Ij^w, the number of members would have been 
very limited in the course of a few years, and the 
remaining individuals might then have been pro- 
vided for by conq^ctent salaries, and the estates 
of the establishment*^ sold for the benefit of the 
nation 1 have heard it urged, that while such 

* 1 am not intending to recommend such a measnre, bat as 1 
know that many persons are of opinion that the suppression of 
religious houses in Spain is essential to the progress of improve- 
ment in that country, 1 am only pointing out a path which the 
Cortes might have followed, without abandoning their own views 
on the one hand, or incur on the other the just imputation ot 
having acted with the greatest injustice towards the life-tenants 
of those establishments. I retain the opinion which 1 expressed 
some years ago, that those ecclesiastic corporations might be pre- 
served, at least to a considerable extent, not only without injury, 
but with the greatest benefit to the state, if certain changes were 
introduced in their constitution, and some new duties and new 
conditions annexed to the occupation of the conventual estates. 
The* mouks, who even now are often extremely valuable to the 
.community, from fheir practical knowledge of agriculture, from 
their readiness in communicating that infurmatioo, and from their 
libemUty in a^ommodating the less wealthy cultivators of the 
an improved system, become equally serviceable 
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communities were suffered to exist, the intriguing 
spirit of the monks would have continually la- 
boured to alienate the people from the Con- 
stitutional system. Some Ibcal disorders might 
have occurred, but a little reflection will show 
the improbability that serious disturbances should 
have grown out of this policy ; persons who have 
observed the progress of the Revolution will 
remember that a long period had elapsed after 
the enactment of those laws which ruined their 
fortunes, destroyed their influence, and hun^bled 
their pride, before the opposition of the clergy 
assumed an alarming character: in Spain, al- 

111 diffusing over the country, and actively maintaining a system 
uf popular education, combining useful knowledge with that 
wholusoine spirit of religion, deptived of which the success or 
failure of any institutions for the instruction of youth is of little 
consequence. The abolition of some of the old -convents, monu- 
ments of national pride and grandeur, reflects as much discredit on 
the taste of the Spanish liberals as their persecution of the monks 
proves them tv) be destitute of generous feeling and sound political 
irisivudion. Besides the deep affection with which the convents 
were regarded in many of the rural districts, might, I think, have 
exercised some influence on a party which professes to be guided 
by public feeling ; might have induced them to mitigate their 
hostility against those much-cherished establishments, and 
have led them to feel that speculative advantages may be pur- 
chased at too high a cost, if acquired by the sacrifice of a people's 
love. But the Spanish democrat is rather more liberal on paper 
than in practice : while the world generally, since the French Re- 
volution, has become not merely older but wiser, the Spanish libe- 
rals are still, with respect to their convents, with respect to their 
notions of dividing tne country into departmental divisions — in 
short, with reference to every internal arrangement Jthe theorists, 
the hopeless theorists of 1 789, ^ 
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though the nature of the country offers great 
facilities for a liarassing species, of war, the ex- 
tent of surface and the absence of communica- 
tions render the spbntancous movements neces- 
sary to successful insurrection difficult to be pro- 
duced, and seldom effective when they take place. 
Of these dangers and difficulties the priest- 
hood were aware ; they knew that however the 
cause might ultimately succeed, the first insur- 
gents are generally the first victims; and had 
they^been left as individuals in the possession of 
solid advantages, they would not have entered 
into a dangerous and unequal contest with the 
legislature for the purpose of perpetuating a par- 
ticular system. 

Had the Cortes effected some such com])romisc 
with the Chittch, the number of the convents 
would have been safely diminished ; in the mean 
time. Government would have derived a regular 
income from their estates, which would have 
lapsed to the nation at a period when the Repre- 
sentative system had become firmly established, 
when Spanish capitalists had begun to vest their 
capital in land, and an increasing confidence in 
the new order of things had raised its price in- 
finitely beyond what it could attain under the 
most favourable circumstances at the present 
time. Besides these distant prospects, they would 
have immediate advantages equally cer- 
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tain, though more indirect in their nature. In 
Spain, where ancient usages have always go- 
verned the mass of the population, while law has 
been feeble and inoperaiiife, even in the best 
days of the Monarchy, the revenue was raised 
rather by influence than by positive exertion of 
authority; the magic of the King’s name, se- 
conded by an active and devoted priesthood, 
filled the treasury to a degree that no fiscal se- 
verity, unassisted by such powerful auxiliaries, 
could have eflccted. If the legislature^ had 
adopted a more conciliatory policy towards the 
clergy, they would have received their continued 
support ; but when the priesthood were passive, 
or secretly exerting their influence against the 
Government — when tlie reverential attachment to 
the Crown was no longer opofative, from its 
known aversion to the actual system, it becomes 
easy to account for the difficulty, nay impossibi- 
lity, that prevailed in many districts, of raising 
any fair proportion of the existing taxes. The 
clergy no longer possessed the inclination to 
grant or the means of levying those sums, by 
which they had formerly relieved the embarrass- 
ments of the Monarchical government ; while the 
abolition of the seignorial rights, the confiscation 
of Church property, and other acts of this nature 
had so far shaken public confidence by the ex- 
treme discontent they had produceaV 
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vernment was unable to procure, upon any terms, 
an adequate loan from their own capitalists, 
although that class was universally favourable to 
the Constitution ; a kriking instance that in an 
age when credit is strength no permanent advan- 
tages can be secured by acts of spoliation and 
injustice. 

On what resources did the Cortes rely for 
the extinction of the national debt, and for the 
restoration of an exhausted treasury, without 
whicl\ no government, however popular, can long 
continue to exist ? In the^ first place, they de- 
pended on the profits arising from the sale of 
ecclesiastical property ; secondly, they calculated 
that the remission of one-half of the tithes would 
enable the peasant to pay the remainder, and his 
other taxes with greater cheerfulness. With 
respect to the sale of the Church lands, did the 
Cortes forget, in their high estimation of the pro- 
bable receipts, that the fear of those reverses 
which have since taken place, the consequent in- 
security of tenure, the resentment of a peasantry 
who imagined the sale and purchase of such pro- 
perty as little less than sacrilege, would greatly 
diminish its value ? — that the policy of throwing 
at once upon the market such an extent of pro- 
perty as the confiscated estates of the convents, 
would tenfA to depreciate them ? Did they forget 
that thiM^s which they had recently repealed, 
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touching entails, would increase the surfeit and 
depress the price of land infinitely below’ its in- 
trinsic value ? Was it probable that capitalists 
would vest large sums in the acquisition of pro- 
perty liable to be reclaimed, andwlych the stormy 
and unsettled character of the times rendered 
every day more precarious in its tenure ? These 
causes developed^ themselves gradually: those 
estates hung heavy on their hands; in some 
parts the land fell out of cultivation from the 
want of sufficient superintendence ; the purchase 
proceeded slowly, an4 the scanty profits derived 
were, in great part, consumed by the surveyors sent 
to estimate their value, and the commissioners ap- 
pointed to conduct the sale. It is only necessary 
to comxjare these melancholy facts with the suc- 
cess that attended the sale of Church lands in 
the reign of Charles the Fourth to feel with what 
impolicy the Cortes must have acted to produce 
sucli difierent results; at that period, when it 
was known that such a measure had been freely 
adopted by the King in Council, and sanctioned 
by the head of the Church ; that a full compen- 
sation would be given to the existing clergy, and 
that no individual of that order would suffer by 
the change ; a very different spirit prevailed, and 
the estates of the convents were sold at the same 
rate as patrimonial property. In the opinion of 
a numerous portion of the Spanish peo^, the 
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authority of the Pope could alone give credit and 
validity to such a measure : his permission had 
been granted to the sale of Church lands at the 
period to which I liave alluded; and there is 
little doubt tl^at it would have been accorded a 
second time to a reasonable extent, had the pro- 
ceedings of the Cortes been tempered with the 
same justice and moderation. ^With respect tp 
the tithes, one-half had been abolished ; and, 
as they weighed principally upon the labourer, 
it wa{{ naturally supposed that such a remission 
could not fail of proving a direct and sensible 
relief to the most numerous class of the nation. 
It was not so much from the actual amount of 
produce received by the tithe ofiBcers as from 
the mode in which it was disposed of, that the 
enormous revenues of the Spanish clergy were 
derived. The tithe of corn, oil, and agricul- 
tural produce of a permanent nature, was con- 
veyed to the principal town of each district, de- 
posited in magazines, and afterwards sold by 
auction or contract, as particular circumstances 
or the actual state of the market might render 
most advantageous. The possession of capital 
to a large amount gave them every facility in 
choosing the particular moment that appeared 
most favourable for the disposal of their goods ; 
enabled them*to speculate deeply, and to retain 
their jpiiffT in store, sometimes for years, till an 
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unfortunate season, the failure of crops in any 
particular district, or general or local circum- 
stances, had raised the price: the warehouses 
were then opened, and then goods disposed of — 
always with profit, and sometimes to considerable 
advantage. In other countries, tithes are con- 
sidered a heavy and vexatious tax upon industry, 
seldom collected without murmurs, and always 
with reluctance ;• but in Spain the peasant reli- 
giously laid aside the best of his produce, marked 
Avhat he considered to be of superior quality, re- 
ceived the tithe-collector with plcasuref and 
pressed more than his due proportion of payment 
on that officer of the church ; but when the la- 
bouring classes were assured that the tithes were 
not of Divine right, that in consequence the law 
had undergone extensive modifications, and that 
one-half had been conceded in their favour, in 
some parts of the country they began to enter- 
tain doubts as to the necessity of paying the re- 
maining portion, although, generally speaking, 
they were shocked at a measure which they con- 
ceived to be impious. Had the system continued, 
the expectations of the Cortes would probably 
have been disappointed ; the remission of tithes 
must have finally produced a corresponding in- 
crease of rent, and chiefly benefited the great 
landholders, whom the Cortes wished to depress, 
but would not have improved the condilion of' 
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the peasant. The priests had suffered severely 
from the diminution of tithes, which occasioned 
a proportionate reduction in the incomes of the 
bishoprics, canonries/ and benefices. In addition, 
the Cortes imposed an annual tax of twenty 
millions of reals a-year on the secular clergy, 
which completed their distress. 

By these, and acts of a similar nature, the 
Cortes had completely alien at<!fd the clergy and 
the nobles; they now relied for support upon 
two bodies, very differently constituted, and pos* 
sessifig very different pretensions — the merchants 
and the military, who had unequivocally pro- 
nounced themselves in their favour from the 
earliest days of the revolution. The same ill- 
judged attempt to carry into effect, without any 
regard for the feelings of individuals or bodies 
affected, reforms which might have been kdvis- 
able under judicious limitations, disgusted these 
most strenuous allies. The pay of the troops 
was curtailed, the pensions of officers diminished, 
and regiments remodelled without any attention 
to the wishes or prejudices of the persons who 
composed them. The famous insurrection that 
took place at Madrid on the 7th of July, 1822, 
was chiefly owing to an ill-timed attempt, on the 
part of the Cortes, to rectify the imperfect orga- 
^nSiation of the Hoyal Guards. With delicate 
i^management, this measure might have been ren- 
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dered less offensive to the feelings of those 
haughty troops, who esteemed themselves, with 
reason, the flower of the Spanish army ; but this 
rude attack on privileges, perhaps objectionable, 
but long established, wounded their sense of 
military honour, and for some da3*s actually cn- 
dangcred the safety of the state. The Cortes 
should have proceeded with more caution in any 
attempt to remodel the army : it is true, the 
Spanish soldiery had, in the first instance, pro- 
claimed, and afterwards supported the Constitu- 
tion; but it should have been rememberedrthat 
under a despotic government all distinctions 
centre in the militarj"; in a representative state, 
the army is little influential and becomes subor- 
dinate to the civil power; and although in a 
country like our own, where the blessings of 
constitutional government have been long cn- 
joj^d, the rights and fecUngs of the soldier and 
the citizen are in a great measure blended, very 
different scntimeiits might be expected to prevail 
among a body of men, that till then had formed 
a distinct class, in a state where such blessings 
had not yet been felt, and where political rights 
were still in their infancy. 

With the intention of promoting the establish- 
ment of home manufactures, and improving such 
as were already established, the Cortes imposed 
heavy duties on many articles of foreigii mer- 
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cKkndis^ upon which the nation had depended 
for Hs principal supply But even if capital 
CQuld have been turned at once into these chan- 
nels, it would scarcely liave been possible, in a 
country where great difficulty exists in the con- 
veyance of articles used in the manufactories 
from the want of canals and gqod roads, where 
population is scanty, provisions dear, and the 
rate of wages high, to compctc’with goods manu- 
factured in countries where the population is 
overflowing and the price of labour cheap. In 
America, where speculation is as bold as it is 
languid in Spain, tjic same cause — the great ex- 
pense of manual labour — has prevented the esta- 
blishment of manufactories to any extent. Manu- 
factures cannot bo forced into existence— they 
must be fostered by circumstances favourable to 
their growth; and Spain was not so circum- 
stanced, nor could she have been for many years 
to come. The Cortes had observed the spirit of 
those laws that have long fetfered the trade of 
Great Britain, and supposed that her commercial 
wealth had grownrjinto its? present importance, 
not in spue of their operation, but in consequence 
of that system of restriction ; and, while they 
quoted and followed her examine, they did not 
perceive that she had already recognised the 

* 1 speak of tSiiiF commercial regulations as they existed when 
1 wag i^Spuin. X believe their rii^oiir was abated in ld‘23. 
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mistaken policy of former times, that she was 
slowly reverting to the principles of free trade, 
and was gradually disencumbering herself of that 
artificial and complicated system which they were 
labouring, de novo, to create. But whatever might 
have been the remote effects of the restrictive 
system on the manufactures of Spain, its im- 
mediate consequences were ruinous ’ indeed : it 
h'ansferred, as might be expected, a great part of 
the foreign trade from the merchant to the smug- 
gler ; the mercantile interest was disgustec]^; the 
revenue suffered materially from the loss of the 
custoins, at a moment when such loss was irrepa- 
rable; while a host of freebooters, carrying on 
their illegal traffic with impunity, oppressed the 
people, added anotlier scotirgc to the miseries of 
civil war, and completed the distractions of that 
unfortunate tiinc. 

At the commencement of the revolution, a 
]iortion of the middling class was attached rat hel- 
lo the ancient mode of administration than to the 
existing Gov eminent, whose capricious policy had 
fatigued the most decided supporters of arbitrary 
power : but principally among this class was also 
to be found the virtue, intelligence, and effective 
force, that were dhlistcd on the side of the revo- 
lution. The agricultural class, by far the most 
numerous, and constituting the physical force of 
the country, in the first instance rather p.^sivc 

VOL. II. * T 
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than averse, beheld in silence the change that 
was operated in the government : it was evident 
that their future dispositions would be determined 
by the measures pursued by the Constitutional- 
ists; had a character of com])romise and con- 
ciliation- actuated their councils a very different 
spirit would have pervaded the peasantry when 
the frontiers ‘’^nverc menaced w,ith invasion ami 
they were again invited to rally round the na- 
tional standard. The abolition of the convents, 
and tthe treatment of the priesthood, changed 
tlieir early iiidiffcrencc into active hostility: be- 
sides the religious indignation that was excited 
by the unceremonious suppression of establish- 
ments long considered sacred, that measure was 
productive of extensive misery. A considerable 
number of the poorer classes (I have heard it 
estimated at upwards of 90,0(M)) depended almost 
exclusively on the charity of the monks for their 
daily subsistence, and besieged^the gates of the 
monasteries at stated hours: their suppression, 
by suddenly depriving these persons of their 
accustomed means of subsistence, let loose upon 
society a host of discontented and dangerous 
characters ; re^luced to absolute want, they took 
up arms again^it the Government, and resorted to 
the mountains, where they found ready partisans 
in the peasahtry, and able counsellors and de- 
VQtC!i(?Keaders in an exasperated clergy. 
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These acts were followed by a measure offen- 
sive in the last degree to the entire peasantry ; 
a measure uncalled for by any political expe- 
diency, that has been little known out of Spain, 
and whose practical ill effects have been still less 
understood. The abolition of the provincial pri- 
vileges, and more especially the geographical 
subdivision of Sjjain, may at first sight appear of 
trivial interest ; but whoever has resided in the 
provinces, and observed tlic public mind, will 
form very different conclusions, and be sui;j)riscd 
that a Spanish legislature should betray such 
ignorance of Spanish feeling. 

It was determined by the Cortes that Spain 
should be divided into smaller provinces or de- 
partments better calculated for the purposes of 
local administration. The ancient provinces were 
superseded and their very names erased from the 
map of Spain. A complete uniformity of political 
institutions may be desirable, but is by no means 
necessary to the establishment of civil freedom. 
In England and in Scotland different systems of 
law prevail, but the two jicople have not co- 
operated less warmly ; the unity of action has not 
been impeded, nor has the cause of liberty suf- 
fered, although some local inconveniences may 
have arisen from their different jurisprudence : 
but when the Constitution was Established in 
1820 few substantial rights were still exio^ijig in 

T 2 
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the Spanish provinces; and, with some excep- 
tions the shadow of their privileges, rather than 
the actual privileges, remained : but a large por- 
tion of the nation clung to these remains, which 
might have Ikjoo safely conceded by the Cortes ; 
such a mark of respect would have flattered ])ro- 
viiicial pride, would have disarmed their anta- 
gonists of one of their keenest w<?apons, and havo 
gone far in attaching the peojfle to their cause. 
At all events, the ancient names of the provinces 
should have been carefully, even ostentatiously 
preserved; names, and usages, and limits, dear 
io (he peasant, associated with the traditions of 
his fathers, connected with the memorials of his 
childhood, and inseparably blended with the 
Jiaughticst recollections of Spanish glory and in- 
dependence. In Madrid, and some of the great 
towns, this measure was regarded with compara- 
tive indiflerence ; but throughout the country 
the intelligence was received ij|ith sorrow and 
indignation. The reasons alleged for the sub- 
division of the provinces were grounded on the 
inconvenience arising from their unequal distri- 
bution; but probably the secret motive of that 
determination arose from a belief that by con- 

These exception's referred to the Basque provinces and Na- 
varre. 1 did not enter into the question of their privilejres ih this 
hasty sketch, becanse at the time when it was first published the 
Constitution was overthrown, and their liberties had been re- 
stored U^^erdiiiand’s government. 
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founding ancient limits, and breaking dowr 
former attacliincnts, they would more rapidl} 
obliterate the memory of the old regime, and 
create new interests more immediately connected 
witli the representative system. The names of 
the principal squares or streets of every town or 
village throughout Spain underwent alterations, 
and Constitutional titles were affixed in the place 
of their patron *saints. These proceedings, ap- 
parently immaterial, acting upon a bigotted 
peasantry, produced serious irritation : in tliese 
changes they beheld the Constitution not only 
opposed but preferred to their religion ; the 
clergy availed themselves of this error, and the 
feelings of the peasantry became more embittered, 
and their hatred to the new institutions more 
intense, from causes so tri\ial and absurd. Un- 
fortunately, in the prosecution of these, as of 
other measures, the Cortes followed the example 
of republican France, without perceiving that the 
different state qf society in that country, and the 
dissimilarity of national character, required a 
different policy : among the French, there existed 
little attachment to old institutions ; in Spain it 
is the ruling passion of the people. Paris was 
the main-spring that regulated the movements of 
the French revolution, and gave the impulse 
to the remotest corners of the kingdom. The 
strength of the £»panish revolution resided in 
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Madrid; but its population was more divided in 
oj)inion, and the moral influence of the capital 
scarcely extended beyond its gates. Among the 
peasantry in France,* except in a few provinces, 
little resistance was oflTcred to the republicans ; 
in Spain, the rustic population was for the most 
part animated with the same passions and attach- 
ments as the people of La Vendee; and the 
memory of that eventful struggle should have 
shown the Cortes the danger of offending local 
feeling, or of interfering Avith names and limits 
endeared to the people by past recollections. 
They proceeded on a mistaken principle: they 
should have firmly but cautiously directed the 
progress of free institutions; they should not 
have continually reminded the peasant of a revo- 
lution whose merits he could not apjneciate, and 
which his previous habits and mode of thinking 
would naturally induce him to regard with dis- 
like: he should have discovered that he was a 
freeman in the midst of a free population, by the 
improvement of his own condition, and of all who 
were connected with him. They should bave 
written the Constitution, not on the squares of 
the city, but in the hearts of the citizens : they 
should have cherished these local attachments as 
the guardian spirit of Spain; attachments that 
were pure in their origin, and noble in their re- 
sults. During the late Spanish war, the French 
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had no greater difficulty to contend with than 
this provincial spirit. The panic that attends 
upon victory frequently stupefies a whole country, 
and subjects it to the concpicror ; but, in Spain, 
the ideal limits that separated their provinces 
presented a real and efficient ba5:ricr; the sub- 
mission of one province formed no precedent for 
its neighbour, but stimulated it to acts of greater 
heroism, to prote its decided superiority; in a 
country where tliis jealous and indejjendent spirit 
in some degree compensates for the deficiency of 
good discipline, great victories became (Compa- 
ratively useless, and the enemy were compelled 
to vanquish town after town, and district after 
district, before they could gain the mastery of 
public opinion, or triumph over the obstinate 
emulation of the rival provinces. 

The elevation of the old Spanish character is 
still to be found in the peasant ; without the en- 
joyment of civil freedom, he has retained an 
upright independence that fits him for its recep- 
tion. It was not easy or desirable to eradicate 
feelings which had been the growth of centuries : 
the Cortes could not remodel the Spanish cha- 
racter by an ideal standard of French perfection ; 
they had the richest materials to work upon, and 
a just view of mankind would have led them to 
adapt their measures to the temper of the people ; 
they might lead, they could not force, society to 
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the level of tlieir institutions : they should have 
combined the principles of liberty with the ancient 
I'orins of the monarchy, and they would have 
wound themselves into the hearts of the people, 
and have given character and permanency to the 
new institutions. 

I have attempted to sketch the causes that 
alienated the leading interests of Spain from the 
government of the Cortes : in mfi-ny instances the 
failure of their reforms resulted from defective 
principle ; in others from tlie injudicious mo- 
ment Selected for carrying them into eftect, the 
unjust and clumsy means by which they were 
effected, and the contempt of circumstances that 
should regulate the application of all general 
rules. Although many of the evils that had 
afflicted Spain before the changes in 1820 were 
aggravated during the three years that the Con- 
stitution existed, and others had grown out of 
actual circumstances, it is but fair to add, that 
the policy of tlic Cortes appears to its greatest 
disadvantage, if >ve only judge of it by the suffer- 
ing state of the people, while they were passing 
through the liery ordeal of revolution : all the 
mischiefs tliat had resulted from a headlong at- 
tack on old interests had manifested themselves 
on every point, nnd sometimes indirectly affected 
the country in a manner that had been little 
expected, while the benefits that might have 
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arisen from the removal of some restrictions inju- 
rious to the liappiness and freedom of the people, 
had not yet begun to operate. While I was in 
Spain the Cortes were engaged in the formation 
of a new code of laws, distinguished by the same 
spirit of over-legislation that c’liaracterized all 
their proceedings, but which might eventually 
have led to an improved system of jinisprudence : 
the corrupt administration of justice, and the 
inefficiency of the police, were evils daily felt; 
the correction of these abuses, if it had been 
effected, would have been a gi'cat benefif to the 
country. The decrees that qualified reprisals in 
war, that placed the persons and properties of 
strangers under the special protection of Govern- 
ment, and the recognition of the old debt of 
Spain, for which the former administrations had 
ceased to pay interest, are among the few acts 
that reflect credit on the Cortes ; but the policy 
which they pursued towards tlicir South American 
states had a very different character. 

The resistance which they manifested abroad 
to the growth of principles which they were ad- 
vocating at home, threw a deep shade over the 
sincerity of their ojnnions. The revolution 
brought with it that fortunate crisis, when, justi- 
fied by principles which themselves had esta- 
blished, Spanish pride might have stooped with- 

t3 
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out humiliation, and yielded with dignity what it 
could no longer retain; biiti with a strange ob- 
stinacy of purpose and inefficiency of means, the 
Spaniards threw away the opportunity of securing 
those political interests and coininercial advan- 
tages, \vhich respect and gratitude and old con- 
nexions would still have maintained in their 
favour, under the vain belief that they might yet 
recover the dominion of provinces, whose interests 
had become too opposed to theirs, and whose po- 
pulation had grown too powerful and independent 
to ackhowledgc any longer the claims of a dis- 
tant legislature. Unable to render their power 
respected thirty miles from Madrid, the Cortes 
in’otracted an unavailing contest with the liber- 
ties of a country, where freedom was appreciated, 
not as in Spain, by a few zealous suj)])orters of 
abstract principles, but by every individual who 
had tasted the solid advantages which it secured 
to him, by the establishment of a freer trade, the 
growth of commercial enterprize, and by increased 
comforts and diminished prices. Where the 
foundations of liberty rest on the daily comforts 
of the people, the superstructure will be of ada- 
mant, and all calculations of the success to be 
expected from superior numbers and better dis- 
cipline arrayed’ against it, arc illusive; such were 
its foundations in Spanish America; but in the 
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mother-country few feelings were enlisted in fa- 
vour of the Constitution, and few comforts se- 
cured by its establishment. 

During the time that twas in Sj)ain, a sen- 
sible change took place in public opinion : feel- 
ings became more exasperated, the Royalists and 
the ultra- Constitutionalists became mutually more 
powerful, while the party that held • the balance, 
and controlled the excesses of both, declined in 
numbers and influence. Many, who had been 
friendly to moderate measures, began to suspect 
that the Constitution was no longer tenaliJlc, and 
enlisted with either of the prevailing j)artics. as 
they were influenced by their interests, tJieir con- 
nexions, their passions, or their prejudices. Some, 
for the first time, looked forward to a republic 
as the only guarantee against the return of ii 
system which they detested ; while others, whose 
persons were endangered, and whose properties 
suffered by the partial acts of the Cortes, in a 
grievous sense of present evil, remembered with 
regret the tranquil despotism of the preceding 
Government. In the heat of civil war, the con- 
vulsed districts presented a picture, such as per- 
haps has never been paralleled. The Constitu- 
tional forces consisted of the local militias and 
regular corps — some compromised by their poli- 
tical conduct, others sincerely attached to the 
Constitution, — all intoxicated with the restless 
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spirit of the time. On the other hand, the army 
of the Faith presented all the fanaticism and 
credulous belief of the middle ajjes, combined 
with high but irregular notibns of honour, and 
an exaggerated but chivalrous devotion to the 
Crown. When 'I left Spain, it laboured under 
the united evils of a ruined treasury, of a power- 
less executive, wasting its last resources in a 
civil contest from whose success* no advantages 
could be reaped, and where victory, though a di- 
minished, was still a positive evil, of increasing 
disun ioVi with other Governments, and a forciffn 
army gathering on the frontiers: such was the 
gloomy picture which Spain presented in 1822. 
Since that time every trace of the Constitutional 
system has vanished, and the despotic rule has 
returned in all its ancient force. — Such was the 
close of a revolution that, under hap])icr auspices, 
might have secured to Spain the enjoyment of 
free institutions, have set an example of mode- 
ration to the states that adopted her policy, and 
advanced the liberties of mankind. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 

CATALONIA. 

• 

It must appear somewhat singular tliat the 
Catalans, who drained their dearest veins in sup- 
port of Don Carlos, a few years ago, have not 
shown as great a zeal on the present occasion, 
and indeed, in st)me places, have remained almost 
passionless spectators of the struggle, although 
that Prince had actually taken the field, in per- 
son, and his cause was intimately connected with 
those provincial distinctions of the kingdom to 
which they were so strongly attached. This 
apparent inconsistency of conduct must have 
forced itself on the observation of every man 
previously acquainted with the in^rnal state of 
Spain. 

The solution of this difficulty is to be found in 
the utter mismanagement of the Carlist resources 
by the Carlist chiefs of Catalonia, in 1827 ; it is 
to be found in the ill-judged insurrection of 
1827, and in the consequent exhaustion of a party 
which, united to the forces of Biscay and Navarre, 
might, in its pristine and unbroken strength, 
have unseated the Queen's Government. The 
long and desolating civil war of 1822 and 1823 
had weakened the Royalist part^ in Catalonia. 
Another severe struggle, ivithin four years, was 
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no slight tax even on the warlike genius of that 
province. That second struggle was also san- 
guinary^ and the destruction of their chiefs, who 
perished in the field and on the scaffold, was a cir- 
cumstance more ruinous to the interests of the 
party than even their numerical loss, which might 
have been more easily repaired. The Catalonian 
.Carlist had lost the chiefs wdio had been trained^ 
to Guerilla habits in that admirable school, the 
long and trying struggle with imperial France, 
who had become ])erfectcd in that peculiar species 
of warfare by the protracted contest of 1 822 and 
1 823 ; and who relied not solely on the native 
courage of their followers for success, but pos- 
sessed foresight, tact, and discretion, availed 
themselves of every local advantage, averted 
every avoidable danger, and baffled the opera- 
tions of the Constitutional leaders, by means less 
systematic perhaps, but on their theatre of action 
not less effective than those which obtained 
among the regular forces. 

The mode, too, in which the struggle of 1827 
terminated, was another circumstaneb highly pre- 
judicial to the eventual interests of the party 
in Catalonia. T^he Carlists were neither con- 
querors, nor yet conquered. Had they been vic- 
torious^ the consciousness and elation of success 
would have atoned for many losses, and the re- 
membrance former ^^riujlnphs, and the bond of 
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a common principle, would now have induced 
them to make common cause with the Basques. 
Had they been suppressed by force of arms, a 
burning sense of dishonour might have survived 
defeat, and have prompted them to take the 
earliest opportunity of avenging the indignity. 
But when they discovered, in 1827, that the King 
was a free agent, and Don Carlos determinately, 
opposed to their proceedings, their devoted at- 
tachment to their chiefs was replaced b)’^ irritation 
and distrust ; and they dispersed, not broken by 
defeat, but humbled by the conviction fliat for 
months their exertions liad been directed against 
an imaginary evil, and in support of a King 
who did not stand in need of their assistance. 

Under these circumstances, and with such hu- 
miliating recollections connected, not with the cha- 
racter of Don Carlos, but with the unwaiTantable 
abuse of his name ; deprived, too, of their chiefs, 
it was not likely the Catalan should raise the 
war-cry for that Prince within six years of those 
events. The inactivity of Catalonia, during the 
prevailing contest, must not, however, induce us 
to form an erroneous estimate of the strength of 
the Koyalist or Carlist party m that important 
province; their actual tranquillity is the result, 
not of inherent weakness, still less of attachment 
to the Queen's Governmqnt; it^is the natural 
effect of causes tempCirai^ their oneration : 
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they have been tasked beyond their powers ; they 
have been rendered unserviceable for present 
pur|)oses by past mismanagement ; they have 
been fiiirly borne down by a series of unnatural 
exertions : in a time of comparative quiet tliey 
should liavc husbanded their resources for a time 
of emergency ; but, contrary to tlie counsel of the 
shrewdest men of their parly, they unsheathed 
the sword when tlicir shattered state inq^eratively 
required the balsam of peace: they anticipated 
their powers in a useless struggle; they spent 
their 6il when the sun was high, and night 
found them unprepared; like a weary giant the 
Royalist strength in Catalonia is exhausted for 
the moment, but its vital principle is not ex- 
tinct ; and if the present contest in the north 
of Spain endure, another set of chieftains, not less 
able and not less adventurous, may grow out of 
the continuance, and be formed by the circum- 
stances of the war : their old and unabated at- 
tachment to Don Carlos may again kindle into 
action, and the reviving spirit of the Catalans 
may yet strew with many thorns the couch of the 
Queen of Spain. 

It must also be remembered that, although sub- 
dued for the moment, the Carlist principle in 
Catalonia is infinitely stronger now, in numbers, 
in respectability, and in opinion, than when, in 
1827, it was maintained at the point of the sword. 
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The calm, the cautious, the considerate, shrank 
at that period from abetting an enterprise, then 
manifestly illegal under every yjoint of view ; but 
of these an immense proportion are ccpially con- 
vinced that, since that period, Don Carlos has 
become, by the natural course ’ of events, the 
undoubted heir of the Spanish monarchy. 




NOTES 

TO THE SEC<5ND VOLUME. 


[ In these Notes 1 have insetted some of the old pre elamations and 
public pajiersi to which I have alluded in the hiKtorical chapter 
of my work (vol. ii., p. and on which I have in some 

degree founded my argument. 1 have also annexed a literal 
translation of those documents which ajipeared to be most in- 
teresting or most essential to the points under discussion.] 


Thr Basques, Vasques, or Guasques, have been at all 
times a most remarkable people, and to this day speak a 
language of their own, entirely different from that made 
use of in other parts of Spain, with which indeed it 
bears no kind of analogy. It appears, from various 
sources, that the Highland districts of Biscay, Alava, 
and Guii)uzcoa were never subdued by the Romans, in- 
vincible on every other soil. For this reason we cannot 
discover, in those parts of the Basque provinces, any 
traces of the language and the laws, the customs or the 
religion, of those masters of the world. Towards the 
close of the Neustrian empire the Basques were cele- 
brated for tlieir military achievements, and overran and 
subjected, though they did not long retain, a large por- 
tion of France.* Gascony tells its own tale, and is 
evidently a legacy bequeathed by the Basques or Guas- 
ques, as they were then indiscriminately called. The 
Mahometan invaders were not more successful in their 
efforts against these Highlanders of the north of Spain; 

* Michelet. 
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their rocks, for centuries, the persecuted faith of 
Chl|fe found a secure asylum, when, except in the As- 
turias, the Crescent had almost everywhere in Spain re- 
placed the Cross. From these wild fastnesses the tide of 
Christianity, that had ebbed so low, was destined to 
flow back over its lost doiifain, in a course of gradual 
and progressive triumph, till it had again no limits but 
the sea. 

Don Rodrigo Toledano observes, — Saraceni totam 
Hispaniam occupaverunt geutes Gotlucse fortitudine jam 
contrita iiec alicubi resistente, ecceptis panels rcli(piijs, 
quflc in montanis Asturiarum, Viscagise ct Alava;, Gui- 
puzcote, Ruconiflc, et Aragonise reiuanserant, quas ideo 
DoinintiS reservavit ne hiccrna Sanctorum in Ilispanis 
coram Domino extingueretur .’* — Rodrigo Toledano y 
lib. iv. cap. 1. 

** En las partes dc los Pirineos, q\ie estan mas a la 
mar mayor y los contornos de estos higares, quo desci- 
enden en Guipuzcoa, y costeando el mar se estienden 
por Alaba y Bizcaya, quedaron los Christianos tun cx- 
emptoB de los Moros como primero lo fueron de los 
Romanos.” — Bucter, lib. i. cap. 30. 

“ Otra parte se encerrd en los montes Pirineos en 
sus cumbres y aspereza do moran los Vizcaynos y los 
Navarros. Estos confiados en la fortalcza y fragura de 
aquelloB lugares, no solo defendieron su libertad si no 
trataron y acometieron tambieu de ayudar a los demas 
en Espana .” — Marianay lib. viii. c. 1. 

“ Guifuzcoan union with Castille.^^ p. 210. 

Guipuzcoa is defended by the Crown, Biscay by the 
people themselves.* The King’s Governor in Guipuzcoa 
cannot, however, interfere in civil matters. A Corre- 
gidor appointed by the Crown presides over the Guipuz- 
coan parliament, as in Alava and Biscay, The Guipuz- 
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coan junta is composed of the Corregidor, four Deputies 
from San Sebastian, Tolosa, Aspeitia, and AzoMtia, 
each of whom must be an inhabitant of the town he 
represents, and Deputies from every village of the pro- 
vince. 

Speaking of the Guipuzcoan towns, paiibay observes 
that “ King Alonso confirmed to them their fueros, 
which were afterwards confirmed to them by other 
Kings.” — Lib. xii. c. 29. 

“ The Kin" unnHsdy addressed a pedido io his Gui- 
piizcoan subjects.^'* p. 238. 

The i)edido was considered a direct infringement of 
their rights. Garibay states that “ there is an original 
document in the archives of Mondragon stating that the 
King Don Pedro imposed a hundred thousand maravedis 
of tribute, under the name of pedido, on all the towns 
from the northern bank of the Ebro to the sea coast, 
including Guijmzcoa, but the nobles of that province 
ordered the King to search for a precedent ; and as none 
could bo found the King commanded his secretaries to 
register and note down that the demand should never 
more be repeated.” — Lib. xv. cap. 34. 

“ The Deputies of Guipitzcoa resolved on the 10th 
of August, 1391*^* p. j^38. 

The following resolution, passed by the Deputies of 
Guipuzcoa assembled at Tolosa on the day specified, is 
a striking proof of the consideration which the poj)ular 
representatives had attained even at that early period, 
and of the weight and influence they possessed. They 
enacted that ** If any inhabitant of Guipuzcoa be sum- 
moned by the King, or his Governor of Castille, on ac- 
count of his refusal to pay the tribute, of on any similar 
ground, he shall not obey the summons, but the Depu- 
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tie^ jof the towns shall go forth and inquire into tlie 
cauHe of the summons, and answer for him.’* The 
Guipuzcoan reincseiitatives had higher notions of their 
own importance in the fourteen tli century tlian the 
Commons of England after the lapse of more than one 
hundred and. fifty years from the period in question. 
Those Deputies were accustomed to give laws to their 
country, and arrange their internal affairs with modera- 
tion and firmness, at a time when the ])opular branch 
of the English legislature were toUl by their Sovercigli 
that they w’cre only brute folk and inexpert. Yet 
against the descendants of such men, and against their 
hereditary liberties, have we, their younger brothers in 
the art of government, winged a most indefensible war. 


“ A Depviy, transported with rago^ slow the encroark^ 
ing Minister on tho spot.^' p. 244. 

The murder of the Jew Gaon is difierently related by 
different writers, though all concur in staling that it 
was occasioned by an attempt on his part to levy the 
pedido upon the Guijmzcoans in the King’s name. 
Mariana says that hcAvas killed by the people ; Garibay 
attributes his death to the Hidalgos; others impute it 
to a Deputy. We find this brief account of the trans- 
action in Mariana : — 


“ En Tolosa, pueblo de 
Guipuzcoa, el comun del 
pueblo mato en seis de Mayo 
'k un Judio llamado Gaon ; 
fue la ocasion que por estar 
el Rey cerca, enlrctanto que 
se entre tenia en Fuentera- 
bia, empez6 cl Judio a cobrar 
cierta imposicion que se 
Ham aba el Pedido sobre que 
antiguamente bnvo granues 
alteraciones entre los de 
aquella nacion, y al presente 


At Tolosa, a town of Gui- 
puzcoa, the common peoph* 
killed, on the (ith of May, a 
Jew of the name of Gaon ; 
the event occurred in this 
manner While the King 
was at Fuenterrabia, the 
said Jew began to exact a 
sort of contribution called 
the “Pedido," which had 
formerly excited much dis- 
turbance among the in- 
habitants of that country ; 
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llevaban mal que se les que- 
brantasen en sus privilegios 
y libertadcs. No castig6 
este diilito y esta muertc.” — 
Tom. ii., lib. 23, cap. 6. 


and on the present occasion 
they were displeased at this 
violation of their privileges 
and liberties. This crime 
aijd murder was not pu- 
nished.” — Tom. ii., iib. 13, 
cap. 6, 


Garibay enters into the transaction at greater length, 
and observes, with respect to the authors of Gaon’s death, 
that “ the Hidalgos of Guipuzcoa, indignant at an outrage 
which their privileges and lordly nature (hidalguin) 
could not brook, killed the Jew in the town of Tolosa, 
on the fith of ]\fay, while the King was at Fuenterabia, 
being induced to act thus in defence of their prWileges, 
and in order that no man should hereafter dare to 
commit a similar outrage.** — Lib. xvii. cap. 9. 


“ Tell this to King Henry ! Return^ and bid him re- 
member that one of the fundamental laws of our 
people runs thus: — We ordain that if any one^ 
whether native or foreigner, should coerce any man, 
woman, people, ^c. he shall be disobeyed, and if he 
persists, killed, p. 246. 

The old Guipnzeoan law runs thus: — “ We ordain 
and command, that if any native lord or foreigner, under 
the pretext of royal letters or ])rovisions from the king 
our lord, which have not been previously submitted to 
the junta, and approved of by them, if such a person 
shall commit aught against the privileges of the pro- 
vince, and shall endeavour to do aught against the right 
of any inhabitant or inhabitants of the towns and vil- 
lages, they shall not obey him or permit him to carry 
his intentions into effect; on the contrary, they shall 
resist him, and if they cannot make him desist by fair 
means they shall kill him, and the towns and villages 
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shii3^ defend the killers or wounders .’’ — Book of the 
Guipuzcoan Fueros^ cap. ii. tit. 39. 

An Alcalde of Fontarabia attempted, in 1742, to 
violate the Guipuzcoan * privileges, by tiying to carry 
into effect a royal order transmitted to him through Don 
Josef del Campi^lo, the Minister of that day, without 
having previously submitted it to the Provincial Depu- 
tation. Guipuzcoa w'as thrown into the greatest ferment 
by this depai-ture from the law and usage pf the land, 
but was as quickly appeased by a re/yal order rebuking 
the Alcalde, and commanding that officer to give ample 
satisfaction to the deputation for the outrage he had so 
wantonly committed. 


“ He hecho presente al 
Rey la carta de vm. de 8 del 
corriente, en que dsi cuenta de 
lo ha que exccutado cn cum- 
plinhento de la orden que se 
le did cn 21 del pasado para 
la soltura de M. Blanchet, y 
lu que de ello ha resultado, 
y ha side del desagrado de 
S.M. que vm. no exhibiese 
su real drden para que con- 
stase de ella L la provincia 
y eontribuyese (i su obser- 
vancia, como S. M. no duda 
lo haria por la experiencia 
que tiene de su obediencia, y 
no se hubiera dilatado la 
execucion de la orden, ni 
vm. hubiera pasado (i la pri- 
sion del Alcalde de Sacas, 
que ha dado lugar k que la 
provincia hay a despachado 
contra vm. judicialmente 
mandandole comparecer k 
su jurisdiccion ; por lo qual, 
no queriendo S. M. que este 
moQQ de proceder de vm. de 
liUot^’o en adelante k que se 


“ I have laid before the 
King your letter of the 8th 
instant, gn iug an account of 
what yr>u have done in the 
execution of the order sent 
lo you on the 21st of last 
month, respecting the di.s- 
charge of M. Blanchet, 
and its results. It has dis- 
pleased H. M. that you 
should not liave exhibited 
his royal order, in order that 
the province, on being in- 
formed of it, should have 
concurred in its execution, 
as H. M. does not doubt it 
would have done, having 
so many proofs of its obe- 
dience; and by that means 
the execution of the order 
would not have been de- 
layed; neither should you 
have gone to the prison of 
the Alcalde de Sacas, which 
has indoced the province to 
make a judicial representa- 
tion against you, requiring 
your appeai^ance before its 
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sienta, como lo ha hecho en 
esta ocasion, una provincia 
que le es muy fiel ; manda 
S. M. que vm. comparezca 
ante ella, como le lia inti- 
mado, dexando S. M. k la 
diligencia de la diputacion 
la libertad de Blanchet, 
como ya le est^i prevenido 
en fecha de 1 5 del corriente 
y se le repite hoy.'’ 
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jurisdiction. H. M. there- 
fore. being unwilling that 
your conduct in this respect 
should give offence to a pro- 
vince so faithful, commands 
Jou to appear before it, ac- 
cording to the notification, 
H. hf. leaving the question 
of Blanchet's discharge at 
the discretion of the depu- 
tation, as det;ermined upon 
on the 1 5th iii^tant, and com- 
municated again this day.'' 


“ T/ie union of Alava with Castile.^^ p. 211. 

[ “ The deputies found the King at Burgos^ and made 
him a formal tender of the county^ ^c. And^herCy in 
the presence of the Hidalgos and the PrelaJte of Gala- 
horray 4*c.”] 

“ From the time that Alava was conquered and taken 
from the Navarrese, it has always been an independent 
lordship, disposable at the will of the Hidalgos and na- 
tive proprietors of the land of Alava. Sometimes they 
gave the lordship to one of the sons of the Kings (of 
Castile, I imagine), sometimes to the Lord of Biscay ; 
sometimes to the House of Lara, and sometimes to the 
Lord of the Gameros. And during all that time, no 
king held lordship in the land, nor appointed officers to 
administer justice, except in the towns of Vitoria and 
Trevino, which were his own ; and all that land, these 
towns excepted, was called the Fraternity of Alava. 
And when the King was at Burgos, the deputies from the 
Fraternity of Alava, and the nobles and the proprietors 
of the soil, with a deputation f^qm the rest, came to the 
King and told him that they were willing to give him the 
lordship of all the land of Alava, and they requested 
him to receive the lordship of the land, and to give them 
their fueros reduced to writing, by which they might he 

VOL. II. * V 
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gove^cd, and that he should appoint officers to admi- 
nister'jnstice. And upon this the King left Burgos, and 
went to Vitoria. And when he was there, the Bishop of 
Calahorra came to him and said, ^ Sehor, whoever is 
Bishop of Calahorra, is one of the Fraternity of Alava ; 
and, as a Brother of^the Fraternity, I come to tell you 
that all the Hidalgos and proprietors of Alava are as- 
sembled in the field of Arriaga, which is the spot where 
they have been accustomed to assemble time out of 
mind ; and they have begged me to^come and tell you 
this, and request you to proceed to the Junta, and they 
will give you the Lordship of Alava, as they have already 
informed you by their deputies.* And the King went 
to the JVmta in the field of Arriaga.*’ — Cronica de Don 
Alonzo XL de Castilla. Cerda y Rico, cap. 100. 

Don Lorenzo Padilla, a most careful author, observes 
that La provincia 6 cofradia de Alaba siempre fue 
libre y tomaba por Senor d quien le parecia y asi fueron 
Senores de ella muchos de la casa de Guebara y de la de 
Mendoza, y por la mayor parte se encomendaban d los 
..Senores de Bizcaya, 6 d los de los Cameros, y asi estu- 
vieron encomendados d Don Lope de Haro.” 

It appears that in Alava, as Veil as in Giiipuzcoa, an 
attempt was made, during the last century, to enforce 
the Royal orders without previously submitting them, as 
the law required, to the popular authorities of the pro- 
vince. This intended encroachment upon the Aiaveae 
lilierties appears to have originated with one of the 
Ministers of t)ie Crown, but was speedily arrested by a 
Royal order, bearing date the 6th of August, 1703. 

** Pero por fbrtuna seme- “ These disputes fortu- 
jantea disputas terminaron nately terminated on the 6th 
en 6 de Agogto del ano de of August, 1 703, when a 
17()3« en que seoofieedidd rcwalpni’iY^^tocountersisn- 

» provincia real piivi- ed by Don Joseph NiehoSis, 
imndndo de D. Josef of Castro^ was gmnted to the 
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Nicholas do Castro, man- 
dando, * quo todos los despa- 
chos, que se dirigieren & 
jueces de comision y k otros 
en la provincia de Alaba, 
hay an de ser presen tados 
priinero on su junta, 6 ante 
el diputado general, para que 
se reeonozcan si tienen cosa 
que contravenga k ios fueros, 
leyes y preeinincncias de la 
provinoi.i, y en caso que se 
vulneren cn todo 6 cn parte, 
se obedezean y no se cum- 
plan dichos despachos.’ " 
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province, ordering ‘ that all 
warrants addressed to the 
judges of the conimission, or 
to other persons in the pro- 
vince of Alaba, should bo 
first presented to their junta, 
or submitted, to the Depu- 
tadOrCeireral, to ascertain 
whether it contain anything 
contrary to the fueros, laws, 
and privileges, and if those 
privileges sholild be in any 
degree affected by its con- 
tents such warrants shall be 
obeyed but not carried injto 
effect.’ ” 


It is curious to perceive with what perseveiffnce and 
complete success the Basques have defeated every 
attack upon their freedom. Will her Majesty of Spain ’ 
and the British Cabinet succeed in effecting the over- 
throw of that independence which neither the Romans, 
nor the Mahometans, nor the early monarchs of Spain, 
nor their foreign allies, nor the later sovereigns of the 
country were able to subvert? 

“ To these articles the King subscribed,^* p. 213. 

Alavese union with Castile. — It was also agreed in the 
Alavese contract, that no iron foundries should be esta- 
blished in Alava that the forests might not be wasted ; 
that the Alcaldes should be natives of Alava ; that the 
Hidalgos residing in the hamlets next to VitN)ria should 
be considered as nobles of Alava, although Vitoria and 
Trevifio were specifically exempted -flbm the operation 
of that article which precluded the King of Castile from 
the right of appointing governors to the Alavese towns. 
It Was also stipulated that the monasteries and property 
of the Alavese should be their own; a clause 
ehought though oddly worded, and apparently involhring 
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a truiam, but which only implied that the King theitf 
lord h^ no right to interfere with the conventual pro* 
pCrty, although, as patron, he possessed the privilege of 
appointing the abbots. If 1 were inclined to swell the 
catalogue of outrages perpetrated by the Queen’s Go- 
vernment upon the Basques, I might dwell upon the 
decrees which have suppressed the monastic institutions 
in Alava, as in the rest of Spain ; a direct contravention 
of an ancient fuero, and most essential article of the 
Union. 


“ Estiindo el Rey en Bur- 
go^y le vinieron emhaxadores 
de aquella parte de Canta- 
bria 6 Bi^.caya llamada Ala- 
ba,que le ofrecian el sehorio 
de aquella tierra, que hasta 
entonces era libre« acostum- 
brada k vivir por si misma 
con propios fueros y leyes 
excepto Vitoria y Trevino, 
que mucho tiempo antes 
eran de la Corona de Cas- 
tilla. En los llanos de Ar- 
en que por costum- 
br^ntigua hacian sus con- 
cejos y juntas dieron la 
Cbediencia al Rey en per- 
Spnia: alii lalibertad en que 
tantOB siglos se mantu- 
vieron inviolablenjente, de 
SU propia y espont&nea vo- 
luntad, la pusieron^ debaxo 
de^la confiadza y sehorio del 
Kky ; concedidseles su in- 
siaticia que vividlen confbr- 
lae Ikl fuero de Calabom ; 
y confirtnoles sqs privi- 
^giqs antiguos, con qua 
^ cotiservan haSta hoy en 
iin ^iltado eemejapte al de 
iei^ iUberiedt ea no se lea 
puede tmponer ni hechar 


Mariana states, in lib. 16, 
that ** The King being at 
Burgos some ambassadors 
from that part of Cantabria, 
or Biscay, called Alaba, 
came unto him, offering him 
the lordship of that country, 
which had been free till 
then, accustomed to govern 
itself with its own fueros and 
laws, except Vitoria and 
Trevino, which long be- 
fore belonged to the Crown 
of Castile. On the plains 
of Arriaga, where, in con- 
formity with*ancient usage, 
thoy held their councils and 
juntas, and gave obedience 
to the King in person, they, 
of their own accord, and by 
their own spontaneous win, 
placed under the protec- 
tion and seignory of' the 
King, the liberty which for 
BO many centuries they had 
inviolably maintained. At 
their own requisition he 
agreed that they should be 

g overned by the ftiero of 
alahorra, and he con- 
firmed tiieir ancient prM- 
leges so that they remain at 
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«Hievos pechos ni alcabalas. the present moment in a 
De todosestosconciertoshay state as that of liberty, be- 
cartas del Rey D. Alonso,^ cause no sort of tribute, nor 
data en Vitoria ados dias de excise can be imposed upon 
Abril de 1332/' ^them. Of all theise cove- 

nants there are lettors^pa- 
tent of King Don Alonso, 
dated af Vitoria, on the 2nd 
of April, 1332." 

Every Biscayan is noble, and is recognised as such by 
the law in every province of Spain. A perfect equality 
of civil rights pi^vails in Biscay. The Biscayans are 
all equal in the eye of the law, from the tenant of the 
Casa Solar to the humblest peasant of the soil. They 
participate cqi'.ally in the beueiit of their fueros, are 
equally bound by the law, and receive the same measure 
of justice. 

No direct taxes, o^* indirect contributions, were levied 
upon the Biscayans by the Spanish Government. The 
King, as lord, had the following rents, as expressed in 
the fueros of Biscay : — “ The Lords of Biscay had 
always on certain houses and lancb, in all the towns of 
Biscay, a fixed annual rent and cess ; and so like^ilh 
they .have in the iron works a duty of sixteen dineros 
viejos on every hundred weight of forged iron, and on 
the monasteries and prevostships. But they have ne^ 
had any alcayala, or duties on goods passed across the 
mountains, or contributions ; on the contrary, the Bis^ 
eayans and the Hidalgos of Biscay, and the inhabitants 
of Durango, are now and have always been free apd 
, Exempt from every contribution, from.|kll service, froifi 
any alcavala, and from every imposition of whatever 
nature it may be.” — Fueros of Biscay Law, 4 Tit, i. 

I^hete were no custom-ho^es established along the 
l^iicayan frontier of France, and the $ganish Ooverninent 
were tmable to impose such a restriction upon tihefr 







trade as long as it respected the fueros of Biscay. This 
exemption is one of the greatest privileges enjoyed by 
the Basques ; but it has been assailed by the Queen’s 
Government In that spirit of wanton aggression which 
has characterised her policy towards the Basques. 

The King’s troops cannot enter the province upon 
any pretext whatever, either in time of peace or war. 
A special permission from the General Junta may, 
under peculiar circumstances, justify such a proceeding. 

The Parliament, or General Junta of Biscay, fs 
composed of the Corregidors and three Lieuteuant-Cor" 
regidors, appointed by the Crown, but not empowered to 
vote ; six Regidores, officers elected by the Junta, and in 
some decree resembling our aldermen ; the tw^o popular 
tribunes, chosen also by the Junta, and the deputies 
sent from the towns, villages, hamlets, and scattered 
houses of the lordship. 

The deputies assemble, on the day of convocation, be- 
neath the celebrated tree of Guernica, and take their 
seats on benches of stone. The arms of Castile glitter 
above the seat occupied by the l^ord of Biscay, or by 
the deputy Corregidor, who, for many generations past, 
has always presided in his place, and the arms of Biscay 
are displayed above the opposite seat of the popular tri- 
bunes. After the customary forms and oaths, the De- 
puties enter the church ; but before they commence the 
labdurs of the Session, they institute an inquiry into the 
list of Deputies returned. With a simplicity worthy of 

patriarchal times, they pass under a brief review the 
liable of every deputy, to ascertain that he is pure anil 
in his general character, as no viciotw man, in 
tbeif opiniont ehould legidNite for a free and virtuous state. 
Abd indeed they have well deserved the love of their 
bbdntiry. lliey d5 not bear the name of deputies, as in 
other slates, but are called, and have been known ini- 
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memorially, in Biscay, as the Guizon^onac^ or good mea 
of the land ; a touching proof of the integrity with 
which they have exercised their functions from genera*^ 
tion to generation, and of the perfect confidence reposed 
in them by their contented lellow-countrymen. What 
a tale of virtuous government and real sympathy be- 
tween the people and their representatives is disclosed 
in this single and simple expression of popular good 
will ! 

• 

“ No order of the Spanish Government is directly 
received by the Basque ParliamenU^^ p. 217. 

Any Royal order sent from Castile to Bis<;^y is ad- 
dressed to the Corregidor, and is presented by this officer 
to tlie members of the permanent deputation, by whom 
it is referred to the popular tribunes. If the order is 
confirmed by their sanction, it is carried into effect ; "if 
disapproved by them, it remains a dead letter. 

“ Deputies co7\firm or condemn the orderP 

p. 218, 

On questions of very doubtful or difficult decision the 
Deputies sometimes request the presence of the Fathers 
of their country, Patricios de Biscaya, men so called from 
the great consideration in which they are held. They 
are, generally speaking, individuals of high personal cha- 
racter, who, now perhaps retired from public life, have 
yet tak^n an active part in the Junta, have belonged to 
the pe^r^anent deputation, are profoundly versed in the 
laws of their country, and fife considered, from their 
loipwn opinions, and from the past habits of their lives, 
as strongly (lieposed to maintain, in .all t}i^r iategnty, 
the ^cient fueroa of the land. , 
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JJurtng the mtenal uthich elapses between the close 
of the Session and the re-assemhling of Parliament 
the administration of public affairs is vested in a 
Commission residing at BilboaP p. 218. 

The permanent commisBion superintend the collection 
of the contributionB, manage the expenditure both in the 
civil and military departments, and administer justice. 
Their proceedings have, however, no legal effect, unless 
sanctioned by one at least of the popular tribunes, who 
are bound to scrutinize thei^ measures with great severity, 
that no act may be committed, either purposely or unin- 
tentionally, directly or indirectly, against the liberties 
of the land. The deputation are compelled to publish, 
a fortnight before the re-assemblihg of the Junta, a 
detailed statement of the course pursued during their 
administration, and are bound to send copies of the 
document to every member of parliament. When the 
Junta meets, a discussion generally arises with refer- 
enice to some part of their conduct, upon which the 
tribunes appear, and freely take part in the debates. 

tribuneship, it may be observed, is in Biscay a post 
of great trust and distinction, because the liberties of 
the subject may be materially affected by a skilful or 
incompetent discharge of the duties annexed to the office* 
The Qeneral Junta of Biscay assembles every two 
years ; „thht of Guipuzcoa every year, in the nionth of 
July, and that of Alava three times in the course of 
every year. The provincial fueros were for ages the 
caliliibu law of the land, and were only reduc^ to ^ 
wnting in 1452, in the reign of Juan the Sec^ppd* jl>y ft 
coknfii^tiiDn apjpointed for that purpose. Iii 
ing'eentuty the Biscayan code, as 1 have already 
ae#e(t, Wiia tefoirmed, printed, aiid reco|ni6^,. in^ 

stite, by the Emperor tlharles the ‘^ifth.^a^ the ^ 
of'the lan4 ' " " ' 
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As far as it is possible to ascertain the truth at so 
remote a period, it appears that Zenon, Lord of Biscay, 
had two daughters, one of^whom was married to Arista, 
King of Navarre, and the other Dona Ihiga, the heiress 
of Biscay, to Don Lope Zuria, son of one of the most 
powerful nobles of Biscay. We are told, that on ac- 
count of the “ noble qualities and great valour which 
he displayed in the battle and victory of Arrigoriaga, he 
was chosen as their Lord by the Biscayans assembled 
under the tree of Guernica, on condition that he would 
swear to maintain their rights'" and privileges. Garibay, 
speaking of this transaction, observes, Refieren mas, 
que assentado con el sus fueros y orden que adelante 
havran de tener, commenzd el dicho aho d 8^r SeSor 
de Bizcaya,*’ ix. cap. 22. Navarro also states, Y Iqs 
Biscaynos assentaron con el bus fueros leyes y usos y le 
tomaron por su Sehor, ni absolute ni soberano sino con 
BUS leyes y condiciones y con pacto de ellas le jurarofl 
por tal el mismo ano,” cap. 1. [The Biscayans cove^ 
nanted with him with respect to tJieir fueros^ their laws^ 
amd their customs^ and chose him as their Lordt not 
as their absolute or sovereign mastery but with laws to 
bifid Aim, and with stipulationsy and with an agreement 
to observe them, they swore to him as to their lord that 
very yearJ] Carmona states, ** Viscayni dominum et 
principem sibi assumpserunt Zuriam non tainen abso- 
lute sed certis adhibitis pactionibus quibus eximia sibi 
privilegia Biscayni reserbabant qu« retulit Gutierres.” 
Attt.24. Gutierres confirms this statement, and sp^ 
cihes the privileges, lib. iii. 

Tto^lhese statements, and from the accounts of 
oth(^r^^1|lT writem who concur in the assertipp, that 
wh^ de Zuria was chosen by the Biscayans, as 
t thSfe lord, he swore to observe their privileges^ as then, 
may be in^ped, that when tbose ^ljil 
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chroniclerd wrote, the rights in question were ancient, 
and lost, perhaps even then, in the night of time. The 
Biscayan fiieros were therefore, at a very remote period, 
the common law of the land ; their constitution is pro- 
bably the oldest in the world, and has been the least 
subject to those vicissitudes which attend all human 
institutions. As the Highland districts of Biscay were 
never overrun by a foreign enemy, it is impossible to 
assign any date to the commencement of their liberties. 

The Biscayans were so jealous of their privileges,* 
and surrounded them with so much*’ form and circum- 
stance, that they compelled their lords, at their accession 
to the lordship, to take the oath to maintain the rights 
of Bisc&gf, in four different places, specifically named by 
the Book of the Fueros. He was first required to take 
the oath, “ A las puertas de la Villa de Bilbao,** and 
then, in the words of the fuero, “ Dende ha de venir d 
San Emetrio Celadon de Larraverna ; y ende en manos 
del Clerigo Sacerdote que tenga el cuerpo de Dios nues- 
tro Setior consagrado en las manos, ha dc jurar lo 
mismo . . . . y assi venido d la dicha Guernica so el 
Arbol de ella, donde se acostumbran hacer las juntas 
de Bizcay a, hade jurar e confirmar todas las liber tades e 
privilegios e franquezas e fueros e costumbres que los 
dichoB Bizcaynos ban, y tierras y mercedes que ban del 
Key y de los Senores passados de los guardar y tener e 
mandar tener y guardar . . . . y dende ha de ir* a la 
villa de Bermeo donde en Santa Eufemia de la dicha 
villa y ante el Altar de la dicha Iglesia, estando 
end^ el Clerigo Sacerdoic revestido, teniendo en las 
m&noB el Cuerpo de Dios consagrado, ha de poner 
la mano en el dicho Altar, e jurar lo mismo .” — La Ley, 
S dciTituk), l.~Thcoath was^ therefore, to he taken 
by the new lord, before % gates of Bilbao; 

oircumstanceaof great solemnity^idkiithepavocUdi 
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church and juradera of Sao Emetrio ; thirdly, beneatti 
the tree of Guernica; and, lastly, in the juradera of 
Santa Eufeniia. 

I have observed, that from the time of Lope de Zuria 
till 1 105, the Lords of Biscay^were chosen by the people; 
so it is stated by some authors; at the same time it 
appears, as far as I can discover, that the Biscayans 
almost invariably elected the son of the late lord . — Gar 
rihay^ lib. xii. ; Navavy cap. 13 ; Henaoy lib. iii. 

The author of the Escudo, speaking of Don Juan 
the First, observtfs, “ That he proceeded in person to 
Biscay, and took the oaths in the church of Santa Maria, 
of Guernica, and promised, for himself and his descend- 
ants, that he would maintain their fueros, usages, cus- 
toms, franchises, and liberties. In the same lorm, and 
with the same stipulation as to their liberties, he united^ 
at a subsequent time, the lordship to the royal crown of 
Castile, to be separated no more.” • 

Lope Garcia states, He (Don Juan) annexed or 
appropriated (apropid) Biscay to the .royal crown, 
binding himself in the church of Santa Maria and in 
Santa Eufemia to maintain their usages, customs, fran- 
chises, and liberties,” and afterwards states that it was 
made a matter of solemn compact that Biscay should 
never more be separated from his crown. — ^lib. xxi. 

Garibay observes, that from the time of the Union, 
the Lordship of Biscay remained for ever incorporated 
with the crown. (Dende este ano en adelante quedd 
perpetuamente incorporado en la Corona, lib. six.) 

“ Vj^on which Bilbao and other towns protested.^* 

, ^ P* 233. 

.;The people of Bilbao seem to have protested agciiiiist 
Hm Juan’s for the erection of the town of Mira*^ 
tirlae of their fuero, Ley viii. tit. h Qoe 
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hariati fuero, uso y coatumbre, que por quanto todoa tea 
montea, usos y Exidoa aoii de los Hijos-Dalgo y Pueblds 
de Bizcaya y villa ninguna non se puede hacer.’’ The 
birder does not, however, under the circumstances of the 
case, appear to have beext considered any infraction of 
the Biscayan privileges. 

“ And then^ leaving the ci/y, ike King i Henry the 
Third) travelled onwards till he reached a spot 
called^ in the Basque language^ Arechabalaga,^^ P*. 
236 . 

<» * 

Mariana, Henao, and other writers allude to this 
journey, and communicate different points of detail. 
Oaribay gives the longest account 


GaribaV, diet. lib. xv. cap. 
40, ibi. Fuesse al Campo 
de Arechabalaga. Enaquel 
sitio juntandose toda Viz- 
epya en quadrillas, Vandos, 
y nermandades, pidieron al 
Rey, que lea Jurasse sus 
fueros, y privilegios, y re- 
spondiendo quele placia . • . 
iue el Rey D. Enrique reci- 
bido per 6enor de Vizcaya, 
y le besaron las manos; y 
^sendovcon 41 4 la Iglesia 
de la Vifta de Larravezua, 
segun lb mtiimbre antigua 
de los Sehores de Vizcaya, 
jiir6 en el altar los fueros. 
D^ues de epmer (he el 
Jtey 4 la Villa de Guernica 
^ ..^en et dia siguiente ido 
i^la de Bermeo, jur6 
Ifflesia de SanU Eu- 
itmm los privilegios de 
'^wiolla ViUa; y su Tiem. 
:^liomgiieildendo,qttebuel- 
10 ' 4^ Gueiiiica huvo alii 
unoz^ 

^dfil^doe] riepto, y los otros 


He went to the field of 
Arechabalaga. There the 
whole of Biscay assembled 
in quadrillas, in bands, and 
in hermandades, and asked 
the King to swear to observe 
their fueros and privile^s, 
and on his answering mat 
it was his will so to do. King 
Henry was received as Lord 
of Biscay, and they kissed 
his hands; and pi*oceeding 
together to the church of the 
town of Larravezua, as the 
ancient Lords of Biscay had 
done, he swore on the altar 
to maintain their ^eros. 
After dinner, the King Went 
te the town of Guernica:. * . 
On the following day he Wpnt 
to the town of Bermeb, 
tliere he swore, in tfo C,httl$b 
of Santa Euphenii% to 
tain the privileges of tl^t 
town and its hamletiu . „ . 

Having mmmi to . Oner* 
ntea, great A»M#arosei, iiiqm 
asking the vV^nendd^ 
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<»oiitradici 9 n<lo, y k lo ulti* 
.mo* porque la mayor parte 
pedia, se introducio en Viz- 
caya el riepto en este afio, 
en el qual lea concedid el 
Rey Don Enrique, eatando 
assentado so el Arbol, y 
Lugar acostumbrado de 
Guernica.'* — El Padre Ma- 
riana, lib. xix., cap. 1.; El 
Padre Henao, lib. i., cap 61, 
oon Pedro Barrantes, en la 
Chronica de este Rey. 


q>posinj; it; but aa tfis 
. greatest number were ft}r iti 
the was finally intro- 

duced in Biscay in thigyeer, 
with the sanction of the feng 
^Don Henrique, while sitting 
under the tree, and in the 
usual place, at Guernica.*' 


The calamities of the time, the lawless acts^of the 
feudal chiefs, and the excesses of the numerous bands 
that overran the Country, induced the inhabitants of the 


towns and cities to unite and form associations for the 
protection of life and property. These institutions, 
known as the itermandades, or Brotherhoods, were ce* 


lebrated for. the eflSciency of their organization. The 
captains were gentlemen of high character ; the lieuFe* 
nants were the richest inhabitants, and the soldiers the 


most approved citizens of the towns. They had power 
to punish robbers by the most summary process, and to 
pursue offenders beyond the limits of the province. Any 
citizen, who refused to become a member of the frater- 
nity, when invited, was placed beyond the pale of their 
protection. These Hermandades were confirmed by the 


. * The word riepto puszled me extremely, and for gome time I 
eould not discover its exact import fiqm any Spaniani ; it 
however, explained to me SeSor jrds6 de Alcala, of Iting^a 
,G>UegC, London ; a gentleinan who combines the most profound 
attainments with the highest honour and integrity, to whose in* 
fuhnation 1 am iiulebtea on many historical points, and Whose 
acquaintance 1 have experienced much gratideatien in nmkiiijg. 
and sometimes repiot was the old otthogriqjhy for the worn 
written reio, from the word re/ar, which means to aceiite a 
noUe of an infamous acdoa in the pwseace of the calling 
imoa him to make^a full confession before the Sovereign,; ox^ to 
hU chsdlonger in mortal dhmbat, when, how, an# 
noght^]^me to dhecL 
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Ring, and were at one period much renowned for their 
courage and activity. 

Extract from a clause of a royal Cedula, issued by 
Henry the Third ; — Bien sabedes corao el dicho mi 
Senorio de Biscaya es apartado sobre si cn sus fueros e 
libertades,” &c. 


“ The Queen-Regent took the following oath on the 
14//t ofJulyy 1407.” p. 241. 

Juramento do la Sehora Reyna Madre : Primeramente 
la dkj^a Sehora Reyna Madre del dicho Sehor Rey* 
assi edfno su Tutora, e Regidora de sus Reynos Juro en 
la Crus d Santos Evangelios, tahendo corporalmente con 
sus manos, de guardar a Vizcaya, Villas, € Tierradlana, ^ 
h lbs Fijos-Dalgo, 6 & todos los Vecinos 6 Moradores de 
ella sus Fueros, e buenos usos, d buenas costumbres, 4 
privilegios, ^ Quadernos, Ordenanzas, Franquezas, Liber- 
tsides, Gracias, 6 Mercedes, 6 Tierras, segUn que mejor, € 
mas cumplidamentc les fue guardado en tiempo de Doha 
Copstanza, 6 de los otros Reyes, 4 Sehores, que despues fasta 
aqui han sido de Vizcaya. £ ella en nombre del dicho Sehor 
Rey, assi como su Tutora, assi so lo confirmaba, 4 con- 
iinxi6. Y prosi^ue, Jurandotodo lo demas, quc los Vizcay- 
nba havian pedido por su carta, exceptuando solamente, 
que bn todo acontecimiento se pagassen los derechos de las 
Ferrerias ; y d4 la razon, ibi. Ca estos se pagaron siempre, 
y se deben pagar, assi en un tiempo como en otro.'* 


Henry pledged his faith to maintain to Biscay 
all its fueros and privileges,*^ p. 243. 


** El P. Henao en el, 
eap. iKi.del lib. 1, num»6 j— - 
Pom porque ellos viessen, 
que All intencion, 4 voluntadt 
4'^ deles guardar los 
Ikliot eus Privilegios, Fu(H 
4 costumbms .... 
qU€4vrab%4 juv6» pmmetia, 
A^rumetidr por.su fee ReaU 
emo^Bey,. e Sehor de guacw 
4 guardar k ks 


** Father Henao, in chap. 
61 of the ] St book, num. 6 
Btft in order to show to them 
that his intention and will 
has been* and still is> ^ to 
preserve to them their said 
privilegk^^ufheroii usages; 
and custmwiihe swore and 
did Bwear^ aki 

did |Mromift^^'ht8< '.royal 
word> as Hi^ pd as 
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(licbas Villas, 6 Lugares, 4i 
Tierra-llana de el dicho Con- 
dado, 6 Senorio de Vizcaya, 
e k todos los Oavalleros, 6 
Escuderos, 6 Fijos-Dalgo de 
ella todos sus Privilegios, e 
Fuevos, 6 USDS bucnos, 6 
buenas costumbres, e el 
Fuero, e Quaderno, por 
donde se rigen, d goviernan, 
ci deben ser regidos, 6 gover- 
nados, o sus Libertadcs, 6 
Mercedes 6 Tierras, e la 
libranza de ellas. Jltem, que 
su Seiloria, cessante otras 
arduas necessidadcs, lo mas 
presto que podr^, ii'& perso- 
nalmente a la diclia Tiovra, 
e Condado de Vizcaya, 6 Ics 
fai'Si su Jura acostumbrada 
en aquellos Lugares, que se 
debe facer/’ 


to keep and to order to Vb 
maintained to the said towns, 
villages, and low-lands of the 
county and lordship of Bis<' 
cay, and to all the Knights, 
Shieldbearers, and Fijos- 
*Dalgos of the same, all their 
privileges and fueros, and 
good ciKtoms, and the writ- 
ten ordinances by which tl^y 
are governed and ought to 
be governed, 'and their liber- 
ties, grants, lands, and the 
free use of the same. ^ AUo, 
that his Lordship, aai>on as 
otiier pressing affairs permit^ 
will repair in person to the 
said land and county of Bis- 
cay, and will takoi the usual 
oath in those places where 
it ought to be taken,*' 


** And actually^ in 1457, King Henry went to Biscofy^ 
and took the usual oaths,** p. 243. 


“ Cedula del Juramenlo 
del Sefior D. Enrique Quarto, 
en Santa Maria la Antigua, 
oeroa de la Villa de Guer- 
nica fi 10 de Marzo ano 
M57: — Estando ende pre- 
aente el muy alto, 6 muy 
poderoso Senor el Rey D. 
Enrique, Hey de Castilla, 4 
de Leon . . Dixeron al dicho 
Senor Rey, quo por quanto 
es de Fuera, 6 uso, k dbs- 
tumbre, quando viene Senor 
ntievamente en Vizcaya 
etbir el Sehorio de ella, el 
talBenor les ha de facer J u- 
ramento ... el dicho Senear 
Bxiy djaio^que rdl era alii 
tienido 4 f^^ dicho Ju- 
rhmdntot le placia de 


Formula of the oath 
taken by Don Henrique IV, 
in the church of Santa 
ria la Antigua, near the 
town of Guernica, on the 
lOtb of March, 1457 : — ‘The 
high and powerful Lord Don 
Henrique, King of Castile 
and Leon, there present . . . 
They said to his highness^ 
that according to the iUeros, 
usages, and customs^ when 
a new Lord comes to Biscay 
to receive the Lordship 
thereof, such a Lord has an 
oath to take .... The said 
Lord the King said, that he 
was come there to take ^e 
said oath, and that it was 
hie pleasure so to do > atfd 
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1&' facer : 6 luego dixo, que 
6 jur6 k Dios, i k 
Satta Maria, ^ k las pala- 
bills de los Santos Evange^ 
lios, d6 quier que estaban € 
k la sefial de la Cruz que con^ 
su mano derecha corporal- 
mente tanid, la qual fue to- 
mada del altar Maybr de la 
dicha Iglesia, con un Cruci- 
fixo en ella, de guardar k 
todos los dichos Cavalleros, 
Escuderos, Fijos-Dalgo, d 
Labm^res, d otras Personas 
de qii'^uier estado, calidad, 
d ' oondicion que sean del 
Senorio de Vizcaya sus Fue> 
ros, d Privilejos, buenos usos, 
d buenas cSstumbres,d Fraft- 
quefxas^ d Libertades, d Mer- 
cedes, d Tierras, e officios, 
assi, d segun que mejor, d 
m^s cumplidaraente les fue- 
ron guardados, en tiempo del 
S^or D. Juan de Gloriosa 
metnoria, su Padre, y de los 
otros Reyes, y SeHores que 
fasta aqui fueron, d ovieron 
en Vizcaya,** &c. 


then he said, that be 
and did swear before Gk)^^ 
and before the Holy St* 
Marv. and by the words of 
the lloly Gospels, wherdyer 
they might be, and Jljg^he 
sign of the Cross, wJf^ he 
touched bodily with Kis Own 
right hand, (that Cross which 
was brought fVom the high 
altar of the said chui*ch, with a 
crucifix on it,) to maintain to 
all the said Kniglits, Shield- 
bearers, ^’'ijos-balgos, far- 
mers, and labourers, and all 
other persons of whatsoever 
state, quality, or condition 
they might be in the Lord- 
ship of Biscay, their fueros 
and privileges, good usages 
and customs, franchises and 
liberties, grants, lands, and 
official appointments, as well 
and as fUlly as the same was 
preserved to them in the 
time of the King Don Juan 
of blessed memory, his fa- 
ther, and of the other Kings 
and Lotds of Biscay, till the 
present time,'” &c. 


** When the Bucayans were alarmed hy a rumour that 
he had granted certain lands in Biscay to some Cas^ 
iilianSy he issued a manifestOj in which he assured 
the Biscayans he had not granted the lands in ques^ 
Uon.^* p. 243. ^ 


« Ptie despachada esta 
ReM^^C^ula en Segovia k 
Julio aho 1470 

ibiniado que algunas per- 
son dicbo^ 6 divgl- 
yo he dado, 4 feoho 
m bose dicho mi 


“ This toyal order was 
signed at Segovia on the 
19th of July, 1470 Know, 
Jco., that 1 am informed 
some persons have said and 
announced Atatihdve givia 
as gillB to gentieiheiii 
and peRKms,' itoe bbwns^; 
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eondado, e Tierra-llana, y villages, and lands of thia^ay 

Enoartacioncs, y de i^unas country, my low^-lands a^d 

Villas, y Lugares, y Tierras privileged places, and that 

de ^1 k algunos C^valleros, 1 have separated and divided, 

y personas ; y que lo he or intend to separate and 

apailado, 6 dividido, 6 quiero divide the same, from my 

apartaf, 6 dividir de mi Co- royal crown, by which yoii 

rona Real: de que vosotros may receive detriment; 

podiades recibir alguna alte- and as 1 have not given or 

racion ; y porque yo non di, made any grant of this my 

ni he hecho merced de esse county, nor even thought o£ 

dicho mi Condado . . . ni tal so doing ; as on fhe contrary, 

por peiisamiento nm passu ; considering that my 

antes porque esse dicho mi is one of the nohle£#^pro- 

Condado es una de las mas vinoes of my kingdoms, and 

nobles Frovincias de mis one of my titles of honour, 

Reynos j ^ uno de los mis and as it is so noble in itself 

Titulos, y TOr ser por si tan and borders upom foreign 

noble, Frontera con los kingdoms .... it has always 

Reynos Oomarcanos ... si- been, and it is my will, that 

empre ha sido, y es mi vo- my said county be, and con- 

luntad, que esse dicho mi tinue to belong to my said 

Condado, sea, 6 permanezoa Royal Crown, and that if 

todavia en la diclia mi Co- be not divided nor separated 

ronal Real, € que no se pueda from it. In order, therefore, 

dividir, ni apartar de ella. that you may be sure and 

Por ende, porque vosotros convinced of it, apd that you 

mas cicrtos, y seguros de may know it is essential ^to 

ello, 6 hayais entendido ser my service, and to the ho- 

assicumplideroami Servicio, nour of my said Royal 

y k honor de la dicha mi Crown, it is my pleasure 

Corona Real mi, merced es to order and command, as 

de mandar k ordenar, y hereby 1 command and 

por la presente erdeno 6 order,'* &c. 

mando,*' &o. 

** Oath taken by the Pmncess Isabella*"*^ p, 249; 

** Yo, cpmo Princesa y Seiiora de las dichas Villas y Tierra 
liana del dichp Condado e Senorio de Biscaya, con las 
cartacioqes y sus adherencias hago pleyto omenage dna, 
dos, e trOs voces, una, 4o8, e tres yeees, una, dos, e 
voces, segun Fuero e, costumbre deEspana an .4*: 

Gmaes MWrique,.Cavallaro e Home e Hyo t)algo, qua m; 
mi fo^recibe; e, |uyo k nuestro Seupr Djios y k laVliigaJi ^ 
Sapia^iMariai^tU ^ esta senalde la Cruz 1 

corporalmente taiigp con mi mano derecha, e por las pala^ 
bras de los Santos Evangelios, donde quiera que este^ii de 
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haver por rates, ^atos, firmes y valederos, para agora y en 
todo tiempo los dichos Frivilegios generales, y espeoiales, 
Fueros, \ 2 s 0 s, y costumbres, franquezas, e libertades de las 
dichas Villas y Tierra liana del dicho Gondado y Sefiorio de 
Bizcaya, con las Encai'taciones. Clausula del pleyto oinenage 
y Juraniento/' r 

The translation of this remarkable oath is given in 
the text, p. 249. ‘ 

“ King Ferdinand swore to maintain their 'privileges.^* 
p. 250. 

“ La forma del J uramento The formula of the oath 


fol. 294 . Y luego dixo,que ju- 
raba;^ jur6 k Dios, y a Santa 
Maria, y k las palabras de los 
Santos Evangelios (donde 
quiera quo estan) y & la 
sehal de ^a Cruz •*{« que con 
BU mano derecha tah6 en 
una Cruz que fue tomada 
del Altar Mayor de la dicha 
Iglesia con un crucidxo en 
^a, que S.A. jurava, y con* 
firmava, y jur6, y confirmd 
BUS Fueros, y Quadernos, y 
buenos usos, y buenas cos- 
tumbres, y Frivilegios, y 
Franquezas, y Libertades, y 
Mercedes, y Lanzas, y Tier* 
ras,y Oficios, y Monasterios, 
que los Cavalleros, Escu* 
cleros, Hijos-Dalgo, Labra- 
dores, y otras personas, de 
qualquier estado y condicion 
que sean, de las Villas, y 
Tierra-llana, y Citfdad de 
Orduna de este Condado de 
Viatcaya, y Encartaciones, 
y ^Dui^angueses, segun que 
les fue guardado en 
tiempo de los otros* Reyes, y 
Sbs^res, que han Btdo en el 
Condado. 


was as /ollows (fol. 294) : 
And then he said, that he 
did swear, and swore before 
Gbxi and the Holy St. Mary, 
and by the words of the Holy 
Gospels, wherever they may 
be, and by the sign of the 
Cross +, (here he touched 
with his right hand a Cross 
with a Crucifix, which had 
been brought from the high 
altar of the said church,) 
that he did swear and did 
confirm, and swore to pre^ 
serve and confirmed tneir 
fueros, their written laws, 
good usages and customs, 
their privileges, franchises, 
and liberties, their grants 
and lanzas, and lands, their 
official appointments, and 
monasteries, to the Knights, 
the Shieldbearers, FijQs*^ 
palgo, husbandmen, and 
other persons, of whatsoever 
condition they may be, of 
the towns, of the low lands, 
and city of Orduna, of this 
county of Biscay, and of 
Durango, and of the furivi- 
leged places, as well and as 
folly as they had been pre*' 
served to thdm in the time 
of the other Kings and Lordi 
of the said county. 
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** Clansula de nuevo Ju- 
ramento preservativo de la 
Immunid^, y Libertad del 
Fuero, ibl. 204:— Y Qtrosl 
dlxo, que juraba y juro, quo 
por quantQ despues que S. A. 
Keyna» veyendo sus neces- 
sidades, y la Guerra injusta 
que los Reyes de Francia y 
Forttlgal, contra su Real 
Persona, y sus Reynos ban 
ntovido ; los Cavalleros, £s> 
cuderos, y Hijos-palgo, y 
Dueiias, y Doncellas, y La- 
bradores, y cada uno en su 
estado de los Vccinos, y 
Moradores de este condado, 
y Encartaciones, y Duran- 
gUGses, con gran amor, y 
lealtad le havian, y ban ser- 
vido y seguido,e sirven, e 
siguen, 6 poniendo sus per- 
sonas, y caudales, 6 bacien- 
das k todo riesgo, y peligro, 
oomo buenos, y leales, y 
seiialados Yassallos, y con 
a quell a obediencia, € fideli- 
dad, d lealtad, que lo son 
tenidos, e obligauos, y aun 
de mas, ^ allcnde de lo que 
sus Fueros, € Privilegios les 
obligaban, y apremiaban ; 
y por tanto, que juraba, y 
jur6, 4 declard que por los 
tales tan grandes, 4 tan altos, 
4 senalados sorvicios, que 
ansi si le ban heebo, y hacelt 
de cada un dia, 6 le querr&n 
hacer de aqui adelante, ansi 
por mar, como por Tierra , . 
tio seen vistos ni se entien- 
d^, ni se puedan entender, 
ni interpreter, que ban que- 
braptado, ni ido, ni venido 
oontra los diofaos Fueros, 4 
Privilegios, 4 usos, 4 eos- 


“ Formula of a new oath 
for the preservation of the 
immunity and liberty of the 
fuero, fob 294 Moreover 
she said and swore that inas- 
much as her Highness the 
Queen, seeing that during 
the time of her difficulties ana 
the unjust war carried on by 
the Kings of France and of 
Portugal against her royal 
person and her kingdoms, the 
Knights, Shieidbearers, Fi- 
jos-Dalgos, Dames and Dam- 
sels, and husbandmen, and 
all in their several stations, of 
the families and inhabitants 
of this county, of tfie privi- 
leged towns and of Durango, 
have served and followed 
her with great love and 
loyalty, and do still serve 
and follow her, exposing 
their persons and possessions 
to great risk and peril, like 
go^, loyal, and distinguished 
vassals, not only with that 
obedience, fidelity, and loy- 
alty to which they are hound, 
but with a zeal l^yond what 
their fueros and privileges 
prescribe and call upon them 
to show ; she, therefore, 
swore and declared, that 
with respect to those great, 
and high, and distinguished 
services which they bate 
performed, and are still per- 
forming every day, and those 
which they may yet achieve 
by sea and by land . « < it 
shall not hq looked upop, 
nor understood, noi* 
dered, or in any way inter-' 
preted, that they have in- 
fringed upon their rights. 
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tumbres, 6 Franquezas, 6 
Ubertades . . . . St A. no se 
UamarA 4 possession, ni les 
tnandar4, ni apremiar4 en 
ningun tiempo, ni nor alguna 
nianera, quo le hagan ld& 
dichos scrvicios • • • • y por 
tanto, que todos los dichos 
sus Fueros, y buenos usos, 
€ costumbres, 6 Libertades, 

5 ue 8. A. les havia, 6 ha 
urado, y confirmado, les 
finquen, y queden flrmes, y 
en su fberza, 6 vigor para en 
adelante/' 


nor exceeded or aOted against 
the said fueros and prrvi-* 
leges, usages and custdtns» 
franchises and liberties • . . 
Her Highness will not con^ 
sider such services as due to 
her at any time, tioT will 
compel them at any period 
in any way to perform them. 
... And, therefore, that all 
those fueros, and good usages 
and customs, and libertiesr 
which hsr Highness has 
sworn to preserve and has 
confirmed, shall continue 
and remain firm, and in 
full force and vigour for the 
time to come.'* 


Zurita states, that In the month of September, 
1473) the Corregidor and the Alcaldes, and the Presta- 
|nero, and tl^e Lords of the Justice, and the Cavalleros, 
and the Hidalgos of the county and lordship of Biscay, 
and the places adhering to the same, assembled in the 
town of Bilbao ; and the King of Sicily sent a cavalier 
of his house, hearing the name of Alonzo de Mesa, to 
stimulate and inspirit them to remain true to the cause 
of him, their lord, and the Princess, and to offer them 
every kind of favour and assistance, because the Con- 
stable was waging against them a cruel war, and they 
were sorely persecuted, because they had transferred 
their allegiance to the Princes (Ferdinand and Isabella) 
against the mandate and will«af the King, Don Henry.” 
—Cap. 61, lib. xviii. It appears, however, that, gen- 
Et^jDg in their own resources, and detennined to ach^ve 
own liberation, they declined even the assistance 
^their own chosen Lord. The result of the struggle 
tli4%d that these brave Biscayans had formed no exro- 
r^^s estimate of their strenj^fa ; and one of their W- 
‘tlrs, alluding to this contest, and to other circumsta^^ 
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connected with their history, observes, with becoming 
pride, that the lordship of Biscay has been always so 
valiantly defended by its own inhabitants, and at their 
own expense, that no enemy the Spanish crown ever 
obtained, by force, a footing on that soil. 

- Zurita observes, with respect to this war, Y con 
cinoo qucntos, que cl Rey man^d dar al Conde de Haro, 
para que les hiciese guerra, junt6 mucba gente snyai y 
lea otros Grandes, y entrd por el Condado haciendo 
mucho dano ; aunqae se le resistid por los Biscaynos muy 
animosamente.” — Cap. 61. 

Garibay also states, ** Sabido por el Conde de Haro, 
la buelta de Pedro de Avendano, y Juan Alonzo de 

Muxica i sus casas juntando apriesa bus gentes 

y las del Conde de Salinas, y Don Luis, y Don Sancho 
de Velasco sus hermanos, y de otros valedores, entrd 
eon mucha Cavalleria en Biscaya, Lo raismo hicierons 

el Conde de Trevino y el Adelantado dieron ba- 

talla en Abril 21, dia Sabado al Conde de Haro, 
cerca de la villa de Munguia en un pasSo; donde el 
Conde fue vencido por la Infanteria Biscayana habiendo 
peleado ambas partes varonilmente. Fueron presos el 
Conde de Salinas y Don Luis de Velasco,” jcc. Ma- 
riana, Henao, and Navarro, confirm this statement. 

“ T/ie King^ our Lord^ went into the Church*'* .. 

P«250. 

VVe are told that the Lord Don Ferdinand presided 
oyer the General Junta, held on that day, under ihe 
C(^lebrated tree. There, according to the Cedula Real, 
l!he oath was taken by the most lofty, the 
s|i1ehdent, and the most powerful Don Ferdinand^ Kinj^ 
of Castile, Leon, Sicily, and iPortugal, and First 
0 ^^ Aragon?’*' . , 
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“ Isabella confirmed their rights not once hut ,, 
repeatedly.^"* p. 251. 

Queen Isabella sworecto maintain the liberties^ of 
Biscay, at Bilbao, on the 5th of September, 1483 ^ on 
the 8th of the same month at Portugalette ; on the 16th, 
at the church of San Emetrio ; on the 17th, beneath the 
famous tree of Guernica; on the 19th, at Durango. 

The wisdom of the policy pursued towards the Basques 
by the Kings of Castile, became vtfry conspicuous in 
the time of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. When, in 
the commencement of his reign, Valladolid, Segovia, 
Toledo, pnd almost all the large towns of the kingdom, 
had openly joined the popular league, and "the armies of 
the Commons were making head against his authority, 
the Basques, guaranteed in the undisturbed possession 
bf their ancient laws and liberties, were publicly thanked 
by that sovereign, not only for the peace and order pre- 
served in their country, hut for the faith and loyalty of 
their conduct during that trying conjuncture. If Charles 
the Fifth, at his accession to the throne of Spain, had 
encroached upon the liberties of the Basques, they 
would most unquestionably have joined the popular 
league, and the issue of that great struggle might ha\ ^ 
been wholly different; so true it is that in public as 
in private life, the mpst upright is generally the safest 
policy. 

Strictly speaking, every iGng of Spain is bound to 
i^^&ir, in person, to Guernica, on his accession to the 
and swear, under the tree, to preserve their pri^ 
vilegei* The Basques, contented with the substance, 
hfWS; in late years, dispensed with the form : the form, 
has not been annulled, or even dispute^d, but 

been only evaded ; and when the Biscayan privi* 
kgen are confirmed by the Spanish sovereigns at Madrid, 
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the royal journey to the Basque States is announced, 
but invariably postponed, on the plea of pressing busi- 
ness, to a day that never arrives. 

Having often alluded to the celebrated tree of Guer- 
nica; I must observe that it partakes of the immortality 
of the crown : a younger scion of th*e parent stock is 
always growing near the parent tree, and ultimately re- 
places its predecessor in the national affection. 


“ Ley i. tit. 1 : — Haya de 
venir en persona a Vizcaya, 
y hacerles sus juramentos, 
y prometimientos, y con fir- 
marles sus privilegios, y 
USDS y costumbres, franque- 
zas, y libertades, y fueros.*' 

** De tal suerte cohartaron 
la potestad legislatiba, que 
dixemn, que havian de 
fuero, y ley, y franqueza, y 
libertad,que qualquier carta, 

6 provission Real, que el 
dicho Senor de Vizcaya 
diere, 6 mandare dar, 6 
proveer, que sea, 6 scr pueda 
contra las leyes, y fueros de 
Viscaya, directe, 6 indirecte, 
que sea obedecida, y no cum- 
plida.*’— Ley ii. Titulo Pri- 
mero del Fuero. 

Y si despues que assi 
fuere rcquerido en un anq| 
cumplido, no viniere k hacer 
la dicha confirmacion, y ju- 
ramentos, que los dichos 
Vizcaynos, assi de la tierra- 
liana de Vizcaya, como de 
las villas, y encartaciones, y 
Duraogueses, no le respon- 
dan, ni acudan al dicho 
Seilor, ni k su thesorero, ni 
reoaudador con los dereobds. 


“ Law i, tit. i He shall 
come in person to Biscay, 
to take the oaths, to promise, 
and to confirm to them their 
privileges and usages, and 
customs, franchises, liber- 
ties, and fueros.'* 

“ They enjoyed it by fuero, 
and by law, and by franchise 
and liberty, as a right esta* 
hlished, that any decree or 
Royal order, given by the 
said Lord of Biscay, or in 
his name, which would be 
or might be contrary to the 
laws and fueros of Biscay, 
directly or indirectly, should 
be obeyed but not put in 
execution/’ 


“ If, being required by 
the Biscayans to do so, the 
Lord will not come within 
one year to take the oath 
and confirm their privilesj^s 
as above stated, the said Bis- 
cayans, both those of the letv- 
lands of Biscay, and those 
of Durango, and the privi- 
leged towns, shall not 
nor send to him, nor to his 
treasurer, nor to the eoU^jOtor,^ 
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y eensos, sobre las 

viUas, y otras caserias cen- 
suales^de Vizcaya; y que si 
su Senoria amliiare mdnda- 
mientos, 6 provissiones en 
entretanto, scan obedecidas, 
y no cumplidas/'-rLa ley i. 
del Titulo* 

“La Ley 1, del 

fuero : — Otrosidixeron, que 
havian de franqueza, y 
Jibertad por merccd de sus 
'Altezas, y sus pron^nito- 
res, que por quanto los 
dichos Vizcaynos tenian 
su Juez«Mayor de Vizcaya, 
que reside en su cortc, v 
Ohancilleria de Valladolid, 
que conoce de to<las sus 
causas, en civil, y Crimen, 
*que ningun Vizcayno de 
Vizcayna, tierra- liana, vil- 
las, y Ciudad de eWa, y de 
eocartaciones, ni Duran gue- 
ses por delito a)guno, vel 
quasi, ni por deuda alguna, 
no peuda ser convenido hal- 
landose fuera de Vizcaya, 
por los Alcaldes del Crimen, 
ni por Otro Juez alguno de 
sus Altezas, ni de estos 
Reynos, y Senorias, ni Juz- 
gado por ellos, salvo por el 
dicho su Juez Mayor de 
Vizcaya, aunque los tales 
dblitos, y deudas sean he- 
vni||0S»> y contraidos fuera de 
;,,YMf«^yaen Castilla, en qual- 
j^nter parte de elta; y que 
easo que sean conve- 
nidos, 6 detenidos, Ipego 
aqan pra ante, el 

4uez Mayor, siendo 
pejm la dicha remission y 
dj^pKiada la jurisdiccion/* 


rents and oontHbutions 
payable to him by the towns 
and those houses in Biscay 
subject to pay the s^ie. 
And if the said Lord sbhd, 
during that time, a||^rder 
or decree, it shall be ol^yed, 
but not carried into execu- 
tion.’" 

In the law xix., tit 1, of 
the fuero, it is written thusj 
— Moreover, they said tliey 
had a franchise and liberty 
granted to them by his 
Highness, and his ancestors, 
to this eflFect, — That inas- 
much as the said Biscayans 
have their Chief- Justice re- 
siding in the court and chan- 
cery of Valladolid, to try all 
their causes, both civil and 
criminal, no inhabitant of 
Biscay, or of the low-lands, 
or of any city of that county, 
or of any of the privileged 
places, or of Durango, shall 
even, while out of Biscay, be 
tried for any crime or debt 
by the civil or criminal, or by 
any other Judge, in the king- 
dom and lordships of their 
Highnesses, nor shall })e sen- 
tenced by them, except only 
by the Chief- Justice of Bis- 
cay, although those crimes 
and debts may be committed 
or contracted out of Biscay 
and in any part of Castile. 
And should any Biscayan be 
sued or arrested, he shall be 
sent before the said Chief- 
Justice, as soon as be has 
required liis dismissal; and 
declined any other jurisdic- 
tion.” 
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I^avarre U not a B^iie province, and haa had no 
connexion with those states since the ninth century ; 
at which time, tlie Guipuzcoans are said to have 
etktered into an act of fedcjration with Don Garcia Xi- 
the first king of Navarre, stipulating, however, 
that they should be free at all times to enter into an 
alliance with any other power, or place themselves 
under the protection of any other state. Navarre was 
united to Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella; and I 
will give a short, account of the system by which they 
were governed after the Unioh. Their laws and liber- 
ties were not affected by that event, and were fully re- 
cognized by the monarch who governed Spain at that 
time, and by his successors. • 

The Cortes of Navarre are composed of three states — 
the Church, the NoLlcs, and the Commons, known in 
the province by the name of the Universities. In ctjjt- 
formity with the law of their fuero, the Cortes met every 
two years, iu virtue of a summons issued by the Viceroy 
of Navarre. Their powers were very extensive. When 
assembled in Congress, they agreed uj on the exact sum 
to he granted to the King of Spain, during the two fol- 
lowing years. With respect to their legislative func- 
tions, they possessed the initiative, a most important 
privilege of which the crown was deprived, and were 
able to suspend, indefinitely, the promulgation of acts 
passed by their own assembly, and sanctioned by the 
King or his Viceroy. Tihe Cortes availed themselves of 
this power, upon extraoi dinary occasions only, hut it 
was enforced in the year 1817. Any measure reserved 
on by the states, and sanctioned by the Viceroy, acquires 
, the force of law, without any further or more direct con- 
formation on the part of the crown. 

The Viceroy presides over the Cortes, and at the open- 
ing of the session takes the oath prescribed by law j the 
VOL. II. X • 
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same oath was taken, in thie^^r i500^.i}>y the Duqne 
d’AlbuqUejrque, then Vkeroy ot Navarre, and has been 
adopted by his succesaofs vrithotit the slightest change 
of expression. 

1, Viceroy of the Kingdom in the name of 

his Majesty, sweai; by the ^eign of the Gross, and ifpon 
the Holy Gospels, to you the Prelates, Marquesses, 
Knights, to you. the Men of the cities and towns, and 
to all the Inhabitants of Navarre, to those who are pre- 
sent, and those who are absent, to jnaintain all your 
fueros, laws, usages, statutes, customs, franchises, ex* 
emptions, liberties, and immunities which each man 
possesses, without need of a new confirmation from his 
Majesty, ^either special or general ; and that all the laws 
shall be interpreted in your favour, and to your honour, 
and to that of the kingdom of Navarre .** — Amendarizy 
Let/es del Reyno de Navarra. 

The Viceroy of Navarre is the military and civil chief 
of the province. There is a supreme tribunal for civil 
and criminal causes, and* another court of a financial 
character, composed of a judjge, as president, three mi- 
nisters, a treasurer, and an officer appointed exclusively 
for the purpose of maintaining the boundaries of Na- 
varre, and taking care that the contributions be levied 
within, but not extended beyond, the limits of the 
province. This court regulates the contributions, super- 
intends their collection, ahd takes into consideration the 
orders of the Viceroy, with reference to the disiributkn 
ofi the money. 

The administration of justice in the towns is vested in 
the Alcaldes^ who are freely chosen by the people. Hieir 
jurisdiction is, however, as might be supposed, somewhat 
limited, except in those towns where the Alcaldes ait 
lawyers, or have assessors. An appeal lies to the sii* 
pretne court of Navatre, not to any court in Bpain i 
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every cause must be |^ided in Navarre* In shorty 
this province has been so admirably governed by its 
own peculiar laws ^and permanent tribunals, and the 
people have been so completjply satisfied with their own 
internal administration, that the Cortes have gradually 
ceased to assemble regularly, and, t)f late years, have 
only met on great occasions. The Queen Regent ascends 
the throne ; the prospect is overshadowed ; the rights 
of Navarre are invaded; the loyalty of a contented 
people is exchanged for a determined spirit of resist- 
ance ; and the province is convulsed with civil war from 
one extremity to the other. 

Catalonia possesses, in some respects, her own pecu- 
liar jurisprudence, and some favourite privileges with 
respect to the selection of the men sent by the province 
to serve in the royal army; — but I must not enter at 
greater length upon this or any other subject ; for while 
the Printer prints, the Author writes ; and these volumes, 
continually augmenting in size, will become too lengthy 
for any reader to wade through, and too unwieldy to 
issue from any press. 

“ / must refer my readers to a noteJ** p. 356. 

This decree abolishes absolutely all descriptions of 
entails ; nor is it only limited to landed property, but 
embraces every kind of life interest in any thing heritr 
able. Tenants for life for real property, are permitted,, 
under its provisions, to dispose of half their land, and 
their successors will, on their demise, be entitled to exer- 
cise a similar power over the remainder. No property, 
in any shape, neither land, nor money in foreign banks, 
shares in commercial undertakings, can be settled in 
any way, fin: the benefit of any establishment, religious 
ot'Secpliw, snd no inalienable rights of property of. any 
kind osn. hereafter be created. By this decree the, arisr 

x2 • 
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tocracy of Spam is virtually destroyed. The reader will 
not forget the decrees which have just appeared, seques^ 
trating the property of individuals Vho, trcnSWing for 
their existence, have been compelled to emigrate from 
the kingdom. This decree consigns to poverty not only 
the adherents of Dan Carlos, but almost every man who 
has taken an active part in public life during the last 
three years; and, by a monstrous [Tovision, annuls all 
sales and purchases made since a certain day in 18^3; 
if the seller has, since that period, taken part with the 
insurgents. The same penalties are denounced against 
all who have, in any way, ** directly or indirectly, or by 
any sesret mission,’’ promoted the cause of Don Carlos. 
Here is a*h admirable specimen of the efficacious mode 
by which a revolutionary Government attains its end in 
Spain, puls money into the vacant exchequer, gratifies 
•p^jrty resentments, and punishes, without going througli 
the doubtful and inconvenient process of adducing evi- 
dence, and establishing accusation by proof! Yet these 
decrees have been issued under the influence of M. Men- 
dizabel— the adopted child of Great Britain. Are we 
prepared to follow the Spanish revolution through all its 
phases, and to support it in all its excesses.^ In what 
a difficult position is this country placed I To what a 
wretched state have we assisted in reducing Spain ! But 
we have sown abundantly, and we shall reap, no doubf, 
an ample harvest. 

* 

Since the last lines were printed some days have 
elapsed ; Gomez has pursued his resistless march into 
the 'heart of Andalusia ; Cordova has fallen beneath his 
conquering arms, and the Goventment is deprived of 
a!l the flnandal resources accruing from that opulent 
|ihrt of the kingdom. It is perfectly clear, that even if a 
nrOiheiiCBLl majority of persons in some of the cities of 
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Andalusia are favourably disposed towards the Queen, 
they are not prepared to support their opinions by the 
sword. The ener^ of the kingdom, as I have pre- 
viously said, is to be found in the northern districts. 
Lord Palmerston is a man of unblemished honour, and 
unquestionable abilities ; and it is much to be regretted 
that he should, in any degree, have allied this country to 
a party that has neither the inclination to act with 
honesty, nor even tlie courage to support its acts of 
injustice. t 


Noic to p. 96. 

Extracts FROM the ‘‘Literary Gazette,” Satur- 
day, September 10, 1831. 

“We will not argue the question, or animadvert upon 
the absurd lengths to which the apostles of phrenology, 
as a science, carry their dogmata ; but we will at once 
go to the fourth paper, that which has provoked our 
indignation, and ask if the detail of such abominable 
cruelties, under the name of experiments, instead of 
procuring allies to the cause of phrenology,^ is not suf- 
ficient to revolt human nature against it and its atro- 
cious professors? The paper is entitled ‘Bouillaud’s 
Experiments to discover the Functions of the Brain, 
concluded ; ’ and so cold-blooded a narrative of barba- 
rities, perpetrated on a worthless plea, it never has been 
Our painful duty to peruse. 

“ We declare before Heaven that we think the bar- 
barian who could, during a whole week, thus inflict un- 
endurable torments upon an animal, and calmly counit 
its whthingB and agonies, deserves to be put put^of 
pale of society as a monster. Hamlet says, ^ up 
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philosophy ; ’ wc^ say« ^ Hang up philosophars who dare 
commit such outrages as these.’ The next trial wat 
equally horrid» and prolonged during sixteen days. We 
quote on, marking in italics^aome of the most obnoxious 
points of heartless cruelty it was ever our misfortune to 
read : — 

‘ On the morning of the 28th of June, I transfixed 
Oie anterior part of the brain of a young dog^ which 
possessed the reputation of being lively^ docile^ and 
intelligent : the instrument, in makingdts way from the 
right to the left side, inclined slightly in an oblique di- 
rection upwards and backwards. 

* When menaced^ it crouches as if to implore 
mercy i bih does not in consequence obey. It, on the 
contrary, utte7-s cries, which nothing can repress, similar 
to those of a ybung uneducated dog, whose intellect is 
K\ndeveloped. It eats with great voracity, and is in 
good health. I watched it attentively for the remainder 
of this and for the first fifioen days of the succeeding 
month. It enjoyed the perfect use of its external 
senses. By a kind of instinct of imitation, it walked 
when* it saw any one else walk, following the individual 
wherever he went. Its want of docility was remark- 
able: when called it did not come, but lay down and 
wagged its tail with an air of stupidity. When we tried 
to lead it, it resisted, rolled upon the ground, and cried, 
but at last walked, again stopped, drew back, and cried 
anew. When confined, it criedf continually, in spite of 
(dl correfdion. It appeared astonished at every thing; 
and its air of stupidity was remarked by all those who 
w^ aware of the operation which had been per- i 
fhianod* and strangers to physiological observations. It 
wAi eas% alarmed ; ondNoken memces were succeeded 
% blows, in place of fifing or/dkiiig so as to avoid 
them, it merely lay down in a Replicating posture and 
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rned. It did not carOss us on our return^ although 
Obsenijbr many days *. 

“ * All Its docility consisted in coming when after 
caremng tt we called upo% it in a tone of hindness } 
or, if we had menaced^ heat^ or called upon it in vain% 
in going away^ holding down its head and tally and in 
crouching down as if in the act of supplication, It 9 
eyes became animated, its ears were erected on the 
slightest noise, but it still preserved a look of imbecility. 
It was sacnjicedi^ August 15<A, in the performance of 
a new experiment ** 

I xsill add nothing in addition to these admirable com- 
ments; but will only appeal to the public of Great 
Britain, and especially to that valuable portion of it, 
the clergy of the country, whether it can be right to 
slumber any longer over practices so corrupting to the 
young mind, so destructive of every virtuous feeling, 
utterly abhorrent to a God of mercy. Are not they, and 
all who humbly strive to hold the ** bond of peace,*’ 
bound by every tie of duty to their Maker, and their 
fellow men, to spare no exertions in rooting out these 
demoializing offences from the laud? I appeal to the 
nicmhers of the medical profession, for whom no man 
has a higher lespect^ whether, as Christians, and even 
as Gentlemen, it ha/ fiot become incumbent upon them 
to deny all participation in these and similar atrocities > 
to banish such offenders from the palenf their society; 
add to rescue an honourtble profession from the stigmu 
which such iniquities, if disavowed, must fix upon it ? 

» 8o that the unfortimate animal on which tibese sixteen days 
of tortuie were inflicted ap|»ean to have been prerioiisly aebefai^ 
to the authors of these atrocious experiments, and ah luMef 
larishlng caresses upon them! I 


THE END. 
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